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Note. 


HE COUNCIL of Supervisors was organized in May, 1gor. It has for 

T_T its chief function the critical discussion of questions immediately con- 

cerned with the advancement of the Manual Arts of Drawing, Design, 

and Constructive Work in the public schools. Its active membership is limited 

to forty. Each active member is expected to contribute, by article or discussion, 
to the program of the Annual Meeting. 

Articles are discussed, but not read at the meetings. When necessary, they 
are illustrated by exhibitions of work. All papers for discussion are published 
in advance in the Year Book of the Council. 

Admission to the Council is to be secured by election to associate member- 
ship. The number of associate members is limited to one hundred. From this 
number the active members are elected. 

The name of each applicant for associate membership must be proposed 
and seconded by two active members of the Council to whom the applicant is 
known. ‘To insure consideration by the Executive Committee at the Annual 
Meeting, in December of each year, all applications should be forwarded to the 
Secretary of the Council by November first. 
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Constitution. 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME. 


HE name of this organization shall be ‘“‘The Council of Supervisors of the 
Manual Arts.” 


ARTICLE IL. 
PURPOSE. 


The purpose of the Council shall be the advancement of the Arts of Draw- 
ing, Design, and Constructive Work in public education and the cultivation 
of strong professional spirit among those charged with the supervision of these 
branches in the public schools. 


ARTICLE III. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Section 1. The Council shall be composed of Active and Associate mem- 
bers. 

Section 2. Associate members shall consist of those actively engaged in 
the supervision of the Manual Arts in cities, towns, colleges, normal and high 
schools, who are elected to such membership on nomination by the Executive 
Committee. 

The number of associate members shall be limited to one hundred. 

They shall be entitled to be present at the Annual Meeting and to receive 
the Year Book of the Council, but shall not be entitled to the privileges of the 
floor. 


Section 3. Active members shall consist of those associate members who 
are elected to active membership on nomination by the Executive Committee. 

The number of active members shall be limited to forty. They alone shall 
be entitled to vote and hold office. 

Section 4. Candidates for active or associate membership shall be elected 
by ballot at the regular meetings of the Council. Negative votes amounting 
to one-fourth of those cast shall reject a candidate, but any candidate rejected 
may again be proposed after a lapse of one year. 

Section 5. ‘The name of a candidate shall be voted upon only after an ap- 
plication in writing, indorsed by two members of the Council, has been reported 
upon favorably by the Executive Committee. The proceedings of the Executive 
Committee, acting as a Committee on Membership, shall be secret, and its mem- 
bers shall not be questioned in regard thereto. 


ARTICLE IV. 


OFFICERS. 


Section 1. The officers of the Council shall be a President, a Vice-President, 
a Treasurer, and a Secretary. These officers, together with three (3) other mem- 
bers, shall constitute the Executive Committee, all to be elected at the Annual 
Meeting by a majority vote of the active members present. ! 

Section 2. The officers shall be elected to serve one year, and shall hold 
office until their successors are elected. 

Section 3. All officers and members of the Executive Committee shall be 
nominated by a Committee on Nominations, consisting of three members. The 
members of this committee shall be elected at large by the Club on the first day 
of each Annual Meeting, and shall report before the close of such meeting. 


AR TIGER ..Vs 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


Section 1. The duties of the President, Vice-President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer, shall be those commonly prescribed. The Treasurer shall disburse 
the funds of the Council, in payment of its obligations, upon order of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee or a Committee on Audit appointed by the President from 
among its members. 


Section 2. The Executive Committee shall carry out the purposes of the 
Council, arrange places and programs of meetings, and shall transact such other 
business as may arise between regular meetings. Five members shall constitute 
a quorum of the Executive Committee. The President of the Council shall be, 
ex officio, the Chairman of the Executive Committee and of its sub-committees. 
The President shall appoint two members of the Executive Committee to act as 
Committee on Publication of the Year Book of the Council. 


ARTICLE VI. 


QUORUM. 


A quorum for the transaction of the business of the Council shall consist 
of fifteen active members. 


ARTICLE VII. 


BY-LAWS AND AMENDMENTS. 


Section 1. By-laws consistent with the Constitution may be adopted by 
a two-thirds vote of the active members present at any regular meeting. 

Section 2. The Constitution may be amended at any regular meeting by 
a two-thirds vote of the active members present, provided that printed or written 
notice of the proposed change has been mailed to each active member at least 
five days before the meeting at which it is to be acted upon. 
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By-Laws. 


v0 O14 0 OF 
MEETINGS. 


Sita 1. The Annual Meeting of the Council shall be held on the first 
Friday in December and on the Saturday thereafter. 

Section 2. The program shall be prepared and announced by the Exec- 
utive Committee on or before the first day of April preceding the Annual Meet- 
ing. 

Each active member shall be invited to participate at each meeting, either 
in the preparation or discussion of papers of the program. 

Section 3. All papers prepared for discussion shall be placed in the hands 
of the Committee on Publication on or before September tr. 

Section 4. On or before November 1 the Commitiee on Publication shall 
edit, print, and forward to each member the papers to be discussed at the Annual 
Meeting. No paper shall exceed 4,000 words in length. 

Section 5. At the Annual Meetings the time allowed each speaker assigned 
on the program to discussion shall be seven minutes. Not more than three mem- 
bers shall be so assigned. 

The time allowed each speaker in free discussion shall be two minutes. 

The time allowed the writer of the paper in closing discussion shall be 
jive minutes. 


ARTICLE II. 


FEES AND DUES. 


Section 1. Each associate member shall pay five dollars initiation fee and 
two dollars annual dues, such payment to be made within thirty days after notice 
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in writing of election. In default of such payment the name of such member- 
elect shall be dropped from the roll of associate members. 

Section 2. Each active member shall pay five dollars as an initiation fee 
as active member and five dollars annual dues, such payment to be made within 
thirty days after notice in writing of election. In default of such payment the 
name of such active member-elect shall be dropped from the roll of active mem- 
bers. 

Section 3. Annual dues shall become payable one month before the Annual 
Meeting. If not paid within thirty days after such meeting, the name of the 
member in arrears shall be dropped from the roll of membership. 


ARTICLE III. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Section 1. The dues paid annually by each active member shall entitle 
such member to two (2) copies of the Year Book for the ensuing year. 

Section 2. The dues paid annually by each associate member shall entitle 
such member to one (1) copy of the Year Book for the ensuing year. 

Section 3. Active and associate members elected subsequent to the organi- 
zation of the Council shall be entitled to purchase, at two dollars per volume, 
one copy of each previous issue of the Year Book which they have not, as mem- 
bers, already received. 

Section 4. Except as noted in the previous sections of this article, the price 
of the Year Book, to members and all others, shall be three (3) dollars. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The following shall be the order of business at Annual Meetings of the 
Council:— 

1. Call to order by the Chair. 
Reports of officers and committees. 
Election of associate members. 
Election of nominating committee. 
Discussion of published transactions. 
Open discussion—Good of the Council. 
Election of active members. 
Election of officers. 
Adjournment. 


See ee 


ARTICLE V. 


These By-laws may be suspended or changed at any regular meeting bya 
two-thirds vote of the active members present. 


Io 


Program. 


Fifth Annual Meeting, Springfield, January 19 and 20, 1906. 


Friday, January 19, 
MORNING SESSION. 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 
ELECTION OF ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 
ELECTION OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


Discussion.—Led by Mr. Wituis B. ANTHony on Mr. Mour’s 
paper—‘‘ The Decorated Shop Model.” 


Discusston.—Led by Mr. Soton P. Davis on Miss CREMINS’ 
paper—‘‘Some Phases of Constructive Work in the Grammar 
Grades.” 


Discusston.—Led by Mr. WALTER SARGENT on Dr. HANEY’s 
paper—‘‘ The Primary Course of Study in the Arts.” 


Discussion.—Led by Mr. Victor I. SHinn on Mr. BooNe’s 
paper—‘‘Clay Working in the School.” 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Discussion.—Led by Mr. Henry T. Battey on Mr. DANIELS’ 
paper—‘‘The High School Course in Drawing.” 


Discussion.—Led by Mr. CARLETON E. McCALt on Mr. Brown’s 
paper—‘‘High School Equipments.” 


Discussion.—Led by Miss EtizABETH E. PERRY on Miss STOCK’S 
paper—‘‘Representation in the High School.” 


EVENING SESSION. 


RounpD TAaBLE.—Subject—‘‘The Asthetic Sense and its Develop- 
ment.”—Discussion led by Dr. ERNEST B. KENT. 
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Saturday, January 20. 
MORNING SESSION. 


Discussion.—Led by Mr. ARTHUR WESLEY Dow on Mr. Sar- 
GENT’S paper—‘‘The Normal Course in the Manual Arts.” 


Discussion.—Led by Mr. FREDERIC L. BURNHAM on Miss WAR- 
NER’S paper—‘Training in the Arts from the Standpoint 
of the Grade Teacher.” 


Discussion.—Led by Miss IpA TEED on Miss SOPER’S paper— 
‘‘Normal Training in the Arts from the Supervisors’ Stand- 
point.” 

Discussion.—Led by Mr. WitiiAm J. Epwarps on Mr. BAILEy’s 
paper—‘‘ Beautiful School Work.” 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Discussion.—Led by Mr. JAMES HALL on Mr. Dow’s paper— 
‘The Educational Value of Japanese Art.” 


Discussion.—Led by Mr. CHARLES A. BENNETT on Mr. DAvIs’ 
paper—‘‘ Public Evening Courses in the Manual Arts.” 


Discussion.—Led by Mr. FREDERICK H. DANIELS on Mr. BuRN- 
HAM’S paper—‘‘School-room Decoration.” 


Discussion.—Led by Mr. Edwarp D. GRISwoLp on Dr. KENT’s 
paper—‘‘Children’s Constructive Instincts.” 


Discussion.—‘‘ Good of the Council.” 
ELECTION OF ACTIVE MEMBERS. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


The Decorated Model in Shopwork 


WALTER MARTIN MoHR 


OURSES in shopwork in the elementary schools have passed through 
(3 various stages. At first manual instruction was little more than 
the teaching of mechanical skill in the use of tools. The course 
consisted of a series of abstract exercises—of joints and blocks; and much 
emphasis was laid upon proper sequence of tools and operations. Later 
the practical elements in the work asserted themselves, and the useful 
model appeared. The product became important, yet skill rather than 
efficiency remained the aim, for the models were presented to the pupil 
ready-made, and the demand was simply that he duplicate the form before 
him. 

Further developments have greatly broadened the field of shopwork, 
so that besides the technical practice, the child now has given to him oppor- 
tunity for creative effort in the making of forms useful both in the school 
and home. The fully organized course aims not only at the rapid devel- 
opment of skill, but seeks to utilize that skill in a manner which shall make 
plain to the child its wide application in the industrial world about him. 
This is done through the presentation of so-called “practice,” “communal,” 
and “‘decorated”’ models.* 

1. “‘Practice models” include simple objects, such as the string-winder 
or coat-hanger, which, while appealing to the child as useful, serve to fa- 
miliarize him with tools and operations, and give him the skill essential to 
the development of original work. 

2. ‘‘Communal models” are forms made by groups of boys for use 
in the school-room. They include school-room appliances, —book racks, 
cabinets, frames, etc., and pieces of apparatus for use in teaching other 
subjects, water wheel for physics work, vivarium for nature study, frac- 
tion box for mathematics teaching, etc. 

3. “Decorated models” are forms ornamented by the application of 


* See Griswold, E. D., ‘‘ Woodwork in the Elementary Grades,” Year Book, 1904. 
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dGesem. They may be made for a vanety of purposes, but are always use- 
fol. Im ther makings there opens a wide field for onginal effort. 

The decorated model is the result of an effort to secure a harmonious 
combimation of construction and ornameniation. It does not seek the copy- 
ine of 2 ready-made form, bui is 2 problem of construction which requires © 
that pleasine proportions and appropriate decoration be developed as a 
resuk of the pumps own effort. It places emphasis on individual work, 
and aims ai the development of ongimal power to make plans, designs, and 
color schemes. Ii serves as 2 centre about which may revolve the work 


ESSENTIAES OF THE DECORATED MODEL 


Every model to be decorated musi conform to the principles of con- 
pememples are Utility, Fitness, and Structural Soundness. 


Unnuiry asp Firwess. Construction necessarily implies a purpose, 
Every mode] should be made for some specific purpose, and it should ade- 
quzicly iuial Gs function. A box or 2 rack should conveniently hold that 
for which it wes made. A bracket should be well able to support the 
weight t2 be placed upon t=. The material used m its construction 
shouki be suitable tp the model, 2 book-rack or a picture-frame is not 
it» be made of Venetian iron. or a candlestick or a sconce of wood. 

SrzpcruRaL Sounpsess. Consiruction must primarily consider 
its own mode of manipulation. In forms of wood the stock used should 
be of sufficient thickness to give strength and stability to the work. Too 
Eeht 2 stock produces fiimsimess, too heavy a one clumsiness. The model 
shoukid be so put together that the grain of the wood will resist any normal 
Stam put upon # In az box the gram of all four sides should run m the 
same direction.—horizontally; it would be a mistake to have the gram of 
amy ome of the pieces vertical, for this would weaken the box at the same 
time that i detracted from its appearance. 
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Care must be taken to employ the most appropriate form of joint. 
This is a matter not only of good construction, but of artistic appearance. 
To satisfy the eye, a model should be given an appearance of strength, as 
well as an actual stability. This principle must be considered in deter- 
mining the material to be used and the joints to be employed. 


PLEASING Form. Besides being well put together, the decorated model 
must be of pleasing form, and have applied to it an appropriate design. 
The size of the model must be determined by the use to be made of it, but 
good proportion of parts is essential. There should be one dominant part 
upon which the eye may rest. The relation of the other parts to this 
should be evident; thus both unity and simplicity will be secured. The 
demand for unity is not, however, to be understood to be one requiring uni- 
formity. The frequent repetition of the same measure produces monot- 
ony. In determining the proportions of oblong forms, it is well, as a rule, 
to make the width over one-third and under one-half of the length. This 
tule, however, cannot be followed in objects whose purpose demands other 
dimensions, as in a plate rack, where length, but not width nor height, is 
essential. 

In determining the outline of a model, various factors must be con- 
sidered -— 

(a) The use to be made of the form. Articles such as book-racks, 
magazine-holders, match-boxes, etc., should have no sharp points against 
which the user may be hurt. Those like the plate-rack, made to be sus- 
pended, should have the rear edges straight, to come in close contact with 
the wall. In those made to stand, the bottom edge should, if possible, be 
slightly cut away in the centre, that the model may stand firmly upon an 
uneven surface. This can be done only in forms in which the bottom 
brace or shelf is supported by the side pieces, as in the jardiniere, tabouret, 
or pin-cushion. It helps also to relieve what would otherwise be a heavy 
appearance. 

(6) The limitations of the material. In models of wood careful at- 
tention must be given to the direction of the grain. Modifications made 
on the edge of the grain are more easily cut than those on end grain, but 
there is danger of splitting where a sharp angle is cut in the side grain. 
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The end grain, therefore, should not be deeply incised, while modifications 
on the side should be kept simple in character. 

(c) The principles of design. All modifications should conform to 
the principles of good design,—simplicity, unity, strength. Great irregu- 
larity of outline should be avoided. One simple curve carefully thought 
out is better than an involved outline. When more than one edge is modi- 
fied, the character of the design should be kept unaltered throughout. Dif- 
ferent motifs in line should not appear. The modifications made should 
preserve the structural lines of the model. This adds to the appearance 
of strength in the form. 


APPROPRIATE DECORATION 


To insure appropriate decoration, one must have a model suitable 
for decoration, and employ a decoration suitable to the material and in 
keeping with the purposes of the form. 


SUITABILITY OF MoDELS FOR DECORATION. Certain articles call for 
decoration, and seem incomplete without it. These are usually small 
objects of simple construction, which offer restricted surfaces for enrich- 
ment, as ink-stands, stamp-boxes, paper-knives, blotter-backs, etc. Other 
models, with comparatively large surfaces, appear bare without adorn- 
ment, as book-racks, magazine-holders, handkerchief boxes. All these 
objects possess a certain decorative quality, owing to the fact that they not 
only serve purposes of utility, but also serve as objects of decoration. They 
are usually placed where they are constantly in sight, and, though the dec- 
oration may be hidden when the object is in use (as in the case of the paper- 
knife or blotter), its disappearance is but temporary, and the object once 
more quiescent, becomes a pleasant spot on which the eye may rest. For 
the greater part of the time such forms serve as decorative objects, while 
the designs applied to them do not interfere in any way with their useful- 


ness. 
Many objects, on the contrary, do not require decoration, and make 


it seem out of place if applied. These are forms which are not used deco- 
ratively (as the plant tag, flower-stick, string-winder) or in which the sur- 
face which offers would be hidden in use (as a coat-hanger or the top of 
a shelf). In other cases the decoration appears out of place because un- 
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suited to the surroundings. Such are objects of lowly character,—familiar 
household utensils, as the soap-dish, knife-box, salt-box. A tray for hold- 
ing kitchen knives calls for no decoration, whereas one to be kept on a side- 
board may very properly be ornamented. ‘The purpose or use for which a 
model is made is the great factor in determining whether the form is to be 
decorated or not. All decoration must be subordinate to the question of 
utility, and is occasioned and limited in large measure by the purpose for 
which the model is designed and by the surroundings in which it is to be 
placed. 
THE NATURE OF THE DECORATION 

1. The decoration must be appropriate to the material. 

Ornament must be studied in connection with the special material 
in which it is to be wrought. As each material has its own peculiar con- 
structive qualities, so each has its own peculiar texture, surface, etc. A 
design made for one material is seldom successful when applied to another. 

The natural beauty of the material should not be disguised or de- 
stroyed. This constitutes a great objection to the common method of 
using the pyrographic point, the texture of the wood being altered by the 
burning. 

Ornament will necessarily vary not only according to the structure 
of the material employed, but also according to the manner of its applica- 
tion, foreach mode of execution has features peculiar to it. In leather, 
a soft material, relief may easily be given a design with slight pressure of 
the tool; in wood this is impossible without actually cutting away the ma- 
terial. In metal, relief is still more difficult to obtain. Owing to its nature, 
the best forms of decoration for wood are obtained by incising, carving, and 
coloring, or staining. Of these carving takes the longest, and requires 
considerable skill to obtain satisfactory results; while coloring or staining 
is done easily and quickly. Excellent results may be obtained by com- 
bining different materials, as in the addition of ornamental strap hinges 
and lock escutcheons to boxes and cabinets. These may be cut out of 
thin sheet metal, and form an acceptable element in decoration. | 

2. The decoration should form an intrinsic part of the model, but 
should not take precedence over function. 

Decoration ought not to appear as though manufactured and put in 
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place ready-made. It should grow out of the idea of the work. Construc- 
tion will often suggest it. That decoration which arises out of construc- 
tion is most interesting. : 

The decoration, as a rule, should remain flat and subdued—“‘in its 
place.”? It should add to the interest created without interfering or ap- 
pearing to interfere with the function of the model. The idea of utility 
must control decoration. For this reason, ornament loses its value when 
it overloads a model; over-enrichment destroys itself. The effect of over- 
ornamentation may be produced by a false or excessive use of color as 
well as of lines or masses. The unity of the model must be preserved, and 
decorative subordination insisted upon. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DECORATED MODEL 


The mechanical principles involved in the construction of the model 
should be kept within the ability of the lad to understand and within his 
skill to execute. Simple forms of glueing and bradding should be used for 
the earlier models. ‘These are to be followed by the more elaborate forms 
of joining, teaching the more commonly used joints by means of good ex- 
amples. 

In the first models only very simple variations in outline should be 
permitted, while the decoration is restricted to simple lines or masses. 
Later, individual dimensions and varied modifications of outline may be 
allowed. As a rule, the modifications of outline should be kept simple. 
This also applies to the character of the ornamentation to be applied,— 
merely the division of the space to be decorated, into a few pleasingly 
related masses and the use of two or three colors kept low in tone. 
The object to which the ornament is applied must determine its charac- 
ter, for there must be a fitness of the decoration to the use, size, and 
position of the object on which it is to appear. The design should always 
be adapted to the space decorated. It should be clear and distinct in out- 
line and free from profuse detail. Bi-symmetrical designs are more easily 
obtained than unilateral ones, while vertical ones are less difficult to de- 
velop than those for horizontal surfaces. Wisdom dictates that few—one 
or two—simple and very definite problems in decoration be worked out in 
each grade. 
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For the early problems many simple objects will suggest themselves,— 
various forms of ink-stands, match-boxes, stamp-boxes, calendar-holders, 
pin-cushions, spool-holders, letter-racks, etc. (See Plate 1.) These may 
be made of thin wood, in which such slight modifications of outline as are 
attempted can be easily cut. They should be put together with glue 
and brads. The design should consist of mass arrangements developed 
as borders and simple panels. Much emphasis is to be placed on the struct- 
ural nature of the pattern—its relation to the form it decorates—and its care- 
ful development from the first stage of space division to the final elabora- 
tion, as fret or strap.* Forms such as the bracket, whisk-holder, wall- 
pocket, etc., may be made of heavier stock, allowing more freedom in the 
modification of outline. Subject-matter may be introduced into the de- 
sign for these forms; that is, conventionalized motifs. It should be of the 
simplest description and carefully developed on a basis of well-arranged 
masses. In the higher grades, models offering larger surfaces for decora- 
tion and more opportunity for individual planning may be constructed, as 
the bookrack, tabouret, plate-rack, magazine-holder, etc. (See Plate 2.) 
The box and tabouret forms offer a good problem in the decoration of a hori- 
zontal surface with a border pattern, the plate-rack and the jardiniere or 
fern box the problem of a running border. For such forms as the box 
and cabinet, hinges and hasps or lock escutcheons may be cut out of thin 
sheet metal. (See Plate 3.) 


APPLICATION OF THE DECORATION 


1. TRANSFERRING. A design may be transferred to the surface of a 
model by mere pressure of the pencil over the outline by means of transfer 
paper or by pressure of the outline after blackening the back of the drawing 
paper with a soft pencil. 


2. TREATMENT OF THE OUTLINE. The outline of the design may be 
cut with a sharp incising tool or burned with a pyrographic point, which 
is really an incising tool. Where neither of these methods is used, a nar- 
row line of India ink put on with brush or pen will give a pleasing line of 
division between the colors of background and design. 


* See Haney, J. P., “Applied Design,’’ Manual Training Magazine, April, July, October, 1905. 
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3. CoLtorinGc. The design may be colored in water colors, while oil 
stain is used for the background. ‘The color scheme used should be worked 
out in the class-room as a lesson in color. The colors should be kept low 
in tone, and those appropriate to wood used, as the dark yellows, 
greens, reds, and browns. ‘There should be but small differences in con- 
trast between background and design. Nearly related values in back- 
ground and pattern help to keep the latter “in its place.” As no oil color 
is used on the drawing, difficulty may be experienced in mixing a water 
color to match the oil stains. To overcome this, it is well to prepare a 
color scheme for the class teacher, showing samples of desirable oil stains 
together with the different water colors which, when mixed, will produce 
the same color effects. 

Water colors may be used on the wood for details of the design. ‘They 
are applied with a brush, and should be put on pure or “full intensity,” as 
the oil stain coming over them will tone them down or lower the intensity 
greatly. The colors should not be applied so thickly that they hide the grain 
of the wood, and the brush should not be kept full, or the color may run 
into the grain of the wood beyond the outline of the design. Any tendency 
to spreading of color may be prevented by going over the outline with a 
soft lead pencil. ‘The water color dries very quickly, and the stain of the 
background may be applied over it in the same lesson. 


4. STAINING. ‘The most convenient form of stain to use is stain ground 
in oil, put up in pound cans. It may be thinned by adding turpentine, 
linseed oil, or kerosene. It is applied with a brush, or rag or bit of cotton 
waste over the entire surface of the model, including the colored design, 
and should be rubbed until dry. The stain should not be thick enough 
to obscure the grain of the wood. The use of a varnish stain is not ad- 
visable, as it gives an unsatisfactory result. The oil stains are far better, 
they are not volatile, do not roughen the grain of the wood, can be quickly 
rubbed dry, and can be easily removed, changed, or blended. 

But few stains are needed: burnt sienna for red, burnt umber for brown, 
raw umber for yellow, with lamp black and chrome green. These are low 
in tone, and sufficient in number to permit all necessary variety. When a 
combination of two or more colors is desired, a better result will be obtained 
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by applying or glazing one stain over the other than by mixing them before 
applying. | 


5. Fryisuinc.* A finish of some kind should be applied to make per- 
manent the stain and assist in keeping the model clean. A dull finish is 
more satisfactory than a high polish, because less liable to scratch and 
more likely to harmonize with its surroundings. Prepared floor wax an- 
swers the requirements, and is inexpensive. It is applied with a rag or bit 
of cotton waste. Liquid finishes, such as shellac and varnish, take longer 
to apply. More than one coat is usually required, and each coat must be 
rubbed down with sandpaper. They also take time to dry, and are not as 
convenient of application as the wax. The practice of putting on the stain 
and finish in one operation is sometimes followed. In this case a little hard 
oil finish or wax is added to the stain before its application to the wood, 
and the surface at once rubbed to a dull polish. 


SUMMARY 


The advantage of the decorated model as an element in a course in 
shopwork lies in its service in relating the subjects of working drawing, 
design, color, and construction. ‘The philosophy of the manual arts is one 
which advocates the useful and the real. To give concreteness and valid- 
ity to the teaching of color and design, it is necessary that the pupil see 
their value in application. When the decorated model is developed, the 
design and color scheme planned for it by the student, make an appeal to 
his interest much stronger than can be that made by an abstract pattern 
or one which he is assured by his teacher ‘‘ might be applied.” 
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Some Phases of Constructive Work in the 
Grammar Grades 
Jut1a CECELIA CREMINS 


HE discussion which follows is based on the teachings of child devel- 
ale opment. These teachings show that the attitude of the pupil in 
the intermediate grades differs from that of the pupil in the earlier 
years. ‘The little child is one interested in the constructed product rather 
than in the constructive process, but, as he grows older, comes to take an 
interest in the process which leads to the product. His interest is one 
which may be much enhanced by favorable cultivation. By careful train- 
ing in operations he may be led to a genuine appreciation of technical skill. 
Through practice in constructive processes he may be taught in time to 
think constructively, he may be given constructive ambitions, and his atten- 
tion strongly directed toward a life in which construction plays a prominent 
part. ‘This teaching, when done in connection with a study of the princi- 
ciples of constructive design, offers an excellent opportunity for the develop- 
ment of good taste. Through the study of the principles of constructive 
design the pupil is prepared to criticise constructed forms on the basis of 
structural honesty, appropriate use of material, fine proportions, and good 
color. 

Constructive work is not to be thought of as giving practice in processes 
only; it is work capable of being developed to the mental, manual, and 
social benefit of the pupil. To confer these benefits, it must lead the pupil 
to think out processes intelligently, and help him see the relations which 
his work bears to other school work. It must be work which will give him 
technical skill and develop creative power; it must lead him to take an 
interest in the construction done in the outside world. _ 


A Common Farrinc. The majority of manual courses ignore the 
value of constructive work as a socializing agent. They fail to recognize 
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the relation which should exist between the processes studied and similar 
processes in the outside world. They emphasize technique, and fail to 
give originating power. They seek to give the pupil manual dexterity and 
ability to reason out processes through a graded series of exercises. ‘They 
aim to develop constructive work as a subject by itself without relation to 
other subjects. They fail to make the subject of use. 

A course of this type determines certain processes as possible, and weaves 
exercises round these. The processes determine the form to be made 
instead of the form making necessary the mastery of processes. The pupil 
is, as it were, fitted to the exercise instead of the exercise being the natural 
result of his needs, interests, and activities. Such course often develops 
through a series of models, beginning with the simplest box and proceed- 
ing through a variety of boxes to some many-sided form with cover, trays, 
partitions, etc. The forms made may all be useful, but are not determined 
by the needs or interests of the pupils. ‘They may be used after they have 
been made, but they are not made because they are needed. 

Returning to the theory which has been advocated because of its recog- 
nition of the individuality of the pupil, and the value of Constructive work 
as a socializing agent, it becomes necessary to consider the possible methods 
of its development in the intermediate grades. Three methods present 
themselves :-— 

1. Constructive Work may be used as a basis for other subjects. 

2. The subject may be developed as a study of industries. 

3. The work in construction may be developed from immediate needs 
and interests in school and home. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK AS A BASIS FOR OTHER SCHOOL WORK 


This method has been worked out in the Hyannis Normal School. 
Referring to it, Mr. Baldwin, principal of the school, says: “If school is 
to continue the development of the child in a natural way, along lines 
similar to those followed in the home, then the lines would seem to be two; 
namely, physical training and industrial training. Of these, the former 
will take the place of play, and the latter the work of the home.” * Else- 


* Industrial Social Education, pp. 46 and 51. 
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where, in describing the work of the school, he remarks: ‘“‘We are intro- 
ducing various forms of industry, such as gardening, basketry, household 
work. At certain hours of the day one might pass through our Train- 
ing School, and find it a veritable manufactory, with every child at 
work. During most of the day the school appears like any other public 
school, except that if one stops to listen to the lessons, he finds that most 
of them are correlated with some form of industrial work.” 

In some of the classes of the school, gardening is made the foundation 
for number and language work for several months. Says the principal: 
“Much of the work of the grade from April to July was based upon the 
garden. Measuring the garden and drawing to scale with examples con- 
nected with the work formed the basis for arithmetic. New words used 
in talking about the garden, made part of the spelling lessons, and watching 
the growth of the seeds and young seedlings supplied plenty of nature study. 
The germinating seeds in different stages suggested artistic water-color 
sketches, while the histories of the plants from the germinating seeds to 
the well-formed young seedlings were excellent subjects for written work.” 

While this plan is an excellent one, leading the pupil to think of school 
as life, it is one which cannot be adopted generally. In the majority of 
cases Constructive Work is included as part of a general curriculum, where 
the subjects and subject-matter are both clearly defined without any con- 
sideration of the possibilities of close relationship. 


THE SUBJECT DEVELOPED AS A STUDY OF INDUSTRIES 


The theory on which the plan is based holds that a parallel exists be- 
tween the child’s stages of development and the stages in the industrial 
development of man. The significance of the various industrial epochs is 
considered, from the period of Household Industries to the Factory or Com- 
munity Industries. It argues that life of to-day presents conditions entirely 
too complex to be grasped by the little child, and seeks to interpret to the 
pupil the present, through a study of the simple conditions of primitive life.* 


* Miss Dopp in her book on “The Place of Industries in Elementary Education” sums up this theory in 
the following statements: ‘“‘It is now evident to thoughtful people who have given attention to these questions, that, 
if we would develop the powers of the child, we must utilize and refine those instinctive reactions that are seeking 
expression, and that, if we would cultivate in him a social consciousness to a degree sufficient to enable him to 
live an ethical life in a complex social system, we must furnish him the means of participating in the more funda- 
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THE SUBJECT DEVELOPED IN RESPONSE TO IMMEDIATE NEEDS OF SCHOOL 
AND HOME 


School needs may be classed chiefly under two heads :— 

1. Things needed for use in the school-room, as portfolios for drawing, 
copy-book, and note-book covers, note-books, etc. 

2. Things made in illustration of other subjects, as History, Geogra- 
phy, Language, etc. A class, for example, studying the history of the 
early colonists might build sand maps, showing the physical condition of 
the country, they might make, too, of wood or paper, the settler’s dwellings, 
the church, the common house, the stockade, etc. 

To carry out satisfactorily the illustration of such subjects would 
require a variety of materials, a considerable knowledge of processes and 
favorable conditions for community work. ‘These exist in so few schools 
that it seems scarcely worth while to consider a plan which requires a large 
variety of materials, unusually favorable conditions, as well as a greater 
knowledge of processes than the average teacher possesses. That such 
plan, properly carried out, affords occupations very interesting, as well as 
illuminating to the pupil, cannot be denied. It is, however, one which 
can be carried out in its best sense only by individual teachers who are 
wholly in sympathy with the subject of motor expression, and who possess 
a broad knowledge of constructive work. For such teachers no course 
will be necessary. ‘Their insight into the subject will make clear the pos- 


mental processes of life to such a degree as to afford him a measuring unit by means of which, he can interpret 
materials which are presented to him in less direct ways.” 

“Tn seeking in the past for typical activities to be adapted to educational! purposes, it is important to bear in 
mind that, while the child is in the stage of undeveloped technique, a highly educative value may be secured by 
exercise in the simple house industries, if only the simple technical processes involved are applied ‘in the simplest 
and at the same time most comprehensive manner.’ As the child develops in technical skill, he may be introduced 
to more and more complicated tools, but at no time should the complexity of the technique that is represented by 
the tool destroy the relation that should always be preserved between the skill of the child and the character of 
his tools.” 

In urging a fuller content for the arts as school studies, Professor McMurray, in an address before the Na- 
tional Educational Association, 1905, makes the following statements: ‘‘ Probably the most pressing need in estab- 
lishing Manual Training more firmly, is fuller evidence that the subject contains a body of thought comparable 
in richness to that in Literature, History, Geography, or Nature Study. This need can, perhaps, be most 
effectively satisfied :— 

“(a) By describing the curriculum in terms of prominent phases of industrial life rather than by naming 
merely the individual objects of construction. 

“(b) By regarding each object of construction as only the concrete approach, the introduction, to some 
prominent phase of industry. 

““(¢) By allowing ideas more plainly to dominate all construction.” 
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sibilities of constructive work as a means of giving concrete expression to 
conditions and incidents described in other subjects. 


THE COURSE 


In the light of the foregoing discussion it seems best to consider a 
course based on the needs of the School and Home for simple constructed 
forms. The list of exercises in such course can be suggestive only. The 
spirit of the course demands that they be determined by the pupil. Gen- 
erally speaking, school needs will include portfolios or envelopes to hold 
written work or drawings, note-book and copy-book covers, pencil and 
ruler cases, and boxes for various purposes. Booklets and scrap-books, 
in which to write poems or to mount pictures, will be found useful in every 
class-room. Posters, program covers, and invitation cards for exhibi- 
tions and celebrations may also be made. Autograph albums, always 
desirable, afford much pleasure and profit in their construction. 

Home interests will suggest the making of needle-books and work- 
baskets, of glove, necktie, and handkerchief boxes. Photograph-holders 
and postal card albums will be found very serviceable, and letter cases, 
boxes for stationery and blotter-pads, will be made with interest. 


MatTeriars. Of the materials which offer, paper, cardboard, and 
textiles are the most desirable, because they are easily handled. They 
permit the making of a great variety of exercises, and are inexpensive. 
The work in design and color may be easily related to the constructed 
forms, and pupils may be able to supply the materials when they are not 
otherwise procurable. Where it is possible, leather might be added to 
the list of materials employed. 

For the simpler forms a light form of cardboard, known as ‘‘oak tag,” 
is satisfactory. Straw board may be used as a foundation for portfolios, 
books, boxes, work-baskets, etc., where these are to be covered with cartridge 
or cover paper or with some textile, like lining canvas or denim. For 
binding, book linen will be found most suitable. 

The size and variety in which the different materials are furnished is 
an important factor in the success of the work. They should be in easily 
handled sizes and of desirable colors. Oak tag measuring g x 14”, Card- 
board, 9 x 12”, Cartridge and Cover paper, 14 x 18”, in packages of 50 or 
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100 sheets, will be found convenient. The colors in cartridge or cover 
paper should be selected with care; and, if book linen is to be used for bind- 
ing, it should be chosen with reference to the color of the paper employed. 
The textiles used should be good in color and interesting in texture. Lining 
canvas may be used with much satisfaction in covering work-baskets, glove- 
boxes, etc. It is inexpensive, comes in pleasing color, and its texture 
is such that designs may be applied to it with ease. Denim in various 
shades is satisfactory for sofa cushions, table covers, etc. 


Processes. The steps in the development of each form should be 
carefully graded. The making of a portfolio by a fifth-grade class should 
be a much simpler exercise than the portfolio made by an eighh-year class. 
In the first case the form might consist of two covers simply bound, with 
bands fastened inside to hold the drawings or written work. In the higher 
class the covers might be strengthened by the addition of carefully fitted 
corners, and accurately made pockets might be inserted. 

The ultimate aim in class-room practice should be to develop in the 
pupil the power to do individual work. In order to give the pupil the knowl- 
edge necessary to do this, he must be very carefully instructed in processes. 
He must acquire the power to see the finished model through pattern in 
the flat. He must become possessed of technical skill. Such knowledge 
of processes, power to see through problems, and skill in technique may 
be given through ‘Practice’ exercises. 


PRACTICE EXERCISES. These exercises are problems to be worked 
out by the classas a whole. A finished model presented, as a book, the 
pupils should be required to reason out the method of sewing leaves to- 
gether, of making covers, of fastening leaves to covers, etc. All of these 
steps should be discussed with a view to using the knowledge gained in the 
making of original forms. Constant reference should be made to the 
methods which have been used in binding the pamphlets and books used in 
the class-room. ‘The materials and tools used by bookbinders should be 
discussed. A visit to a book bindery should, if possible, be made, as this 
greatly increases the interest of the class in the problem. 

_ The all-important fact that the knowledge acquired should be knowl- 
edge for use should be impressed. The great error to be avoided is that of 
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dictating the development of the form. No step should be undertaken 
without its reason being fully understood. Not only accurate results, 
but additional power is to be sought. 


CONSTRUCTIVE DESIGN 


In the making of practice exercises, much attention should be given 
to the principles of Constructive Design. ‘The results should be a com- 
bination of the useful and the beautiful. If the model is to be one to hold 
the drawings for a term, the first point to be decided is that of its suita- 
bility. The best form from the standpoint of convenience should be 
considered. Envelopes and portfolios should be compared for the purpose 
of deciding which form will best hold drawings or written work, into which 
of these forms they may be most easily placed, and from which they may 
be most easily taken. 

The next question to be decided will be that of materials. Since the 
form is one which is to be used for some months, it should be made of mate- 
rials which will stand considerable wear. A discussion of available mate- 
rials should lead to a selection of those which will best meet the demand. 
The question of the combination of materials will also need consideration. 
If those available are cardboard, cover paper, and book linen, the reasons 
for using cardboard for a portfolio foundation, cover paper for covering, and 
linen for binding will appeal to the pupils. 

The materials decided upon, the next question will naturally turn 
upon the colors to be combined. ‘The pupils should be led to see that 
the color of the binding should not be in strong contrast to the color of cover 
paper; they should be impressed with the fact that binding of the same 
or a darker tone than the paper will be most satisfactory. The best pro- 
portions should be carefully considered, and the necessity for so making 
the model that it will stand wear should be made clear. 


INDIVIDUAL WORK 
When pupils have acquired some skill, they should be required to 
apply it in the making of models planned and executed by themselves. 
The individual model should be of the same general type as the prac- 
tice exercise which preceded it. The knowledge acquired in making a 
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portfolio as a class model might well be used in making a card-case, a 
photograph-holder, or a case for letter paper. In these exercises the 
questions connected with constructive design should be decided by the 
pupils themselves. 

Restricting the individual model to one of the same general type as the 
preceding class exercise offers certain opportunities to the teacher to so 
control the work that there is little danger of a loss of accuracy on the part 
of pupils. It also prevents pupils from making forms so simple that the 
knowledge gained in previous exercises is not used, while it enables the 
teacher to guard against the making of too complicated forms. 

The Decoration of the Model should consider :— 

1. The purpose for which the form is to be used: A booklet for notes 
on Nature Study might have a decorative arrangement of leaves or leaves 
and flowers on its cover. If the booklet is to contain a collection of pictures, 
the cover might indicate something of its contents by a landscape design. 
A portfolio to hold drawings might be decorated by a still life composition 
or a conventional stamp or border. A note-book might have its purpose 
indicated by the word “notes” alone, or the printed word might be used 
in connection with a simple decorating element. A card-case might be 
suitably decorated with the owner’s monogram or a conventional border, 
all-over pattern or central stamp. 

2. The material or materials used: A design on cloth or paper should 
be treated in flat tones. Any suggestion of modelling tends to make the 
design rise above the surface it is intended to enrich. The decoration then 
appears uneasy. Designs on leather, when tooled, admit of some modelling. 
Here the difference is a difference of tone, and does not produce the feeling 
of unrest. 

SUMMARY 

The foregoing plan lays emphasis on the individuality of the child 
and on his creative power. It sees in the proper development of con- 
structive work mental, manual, and social benefit for the pupil. It views 
the general curriculum as a whole, and endeavors to make Constructive 
Work a necessary part of the unit. In practice it suggests a course where 
the problems are determined by the needs of the pupils and the processes 
suited to their abilities. It endeavors to show how the pupil may be trained 
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to do individual work and at the same time receive practice in a sequence 
of exercises. It seeks to cultivate good taste in the appreciation of form, 
decoration, and color. It aims in its development to have the articles 
used in the commercial world serve as practical illustrations for the forms 
made in the class-room, thus making clear the relation between school 
work and work done in the world outside the school. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * 


On Plates I and II will be found patterns and representations of 
some of the forms which may be made in connection with Home and School 
interests. Plate I is self-explanatory, as it shows patterns dimensioned, 
together with drawings of the completed forms. 

Plate II shows a number of models suitable for higher grades. Some 
details in regard to the construction of these forms follow:— 

Fig. 1 represents a Blotter Cover. This is made with a cardboard 
foundation, covered with cartridge paper and lined with the same material. 
The blotters may be attached by paper fasteners or they may be tied to 
the cover. 

Fig. 2 represents a simple Booklet. The leaves are measured and 
folded, as shown at A. The places for the holes for stitching are measured 
and marked along the back of the outside fold. The stitching begins 
from the inside and at the hole next above the centre of the back. The 
thread is drawn through this hole, leaving a loose end of two or three inches. 
The stitching is continued back and forth to the top hole, and returns in 
similar fashion to the bottom hole and back to the hole below the centre. 
The thread is tied as shown in the illustration. The cover is made of a 
piece of cover paper, and fastened to the leaves by a strong thread or silk 
cord tied on the outside, as shown. 

Fig. 3 shows the construction of a Portfolio. It is made with three 
pieces of strawboard for foundation. These are fastened together with 
strips of book linen at C and D. The form is then covered with cartridge 
paper turned over the foundation, as shown at E. The pattern for folded 
strip at each end of pocket is shown at F. 

Fig. 4 shows a Clipping Case, with covers made with two pieces of 
strawboard covered with cartridge paper. The back consists of a strip 
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of book linen glued to the inside of the covers. The two envelopes used 
are pasted to the covers. 

Another form of clipping case may be made with covers constructed 
like those of the Scrap Book (Fig. 13). Several envelopes may be used. 
To one long side of each is pasted a strip of book linen. The method of 
binding is shown in Fig. 13. 

Fig. 5 shows a Pad with Stiff Cover. The cover differs in construc- 
tion from the cover in Fig. 4. In this form the first step is shown at P, 
which illustrates the method of fastening (with book linen) the two stiff 
foundation covers. This shows an outside view. The manner in which 
the form is covered is shown at R. This is an inside view of the cover, 
and shows how the cover paper is placed over each foundation piece 
before turning in, as at S. A lining of cover paper is then fitted and 
pasted to the inside of each cover. The position of the pad is indicated 
ated. 

Fig.6 showsa Japanese Folder. Fig. 6 W illustrates the manner in 
which the leaflets are folded and fastened to covers. ‘The covers are made 
as separate pieces, with stiff foundation, and covered with cartridge paper. 
The leaves are made by pasting several pieces of drawing paper, of correct 
length together, and folding the strip thus formed back and forth (as shown 
Fig. 6). The first and the last folds are pasted to the covers, and pictures 
or clippings may be mounted on both sides of leaves, as the folder may 
be opened from either side. 

Fig. 7 shows a Book made in several sections. ‘The marks for stitch- 
ing are first measured along the back of the section. The stitching for 
the first section begins on the inside at the top mark, and the section is 
stitched back and forth to the bottom hole. The stitch is then carried 
to the bottom hole in the second section, and each stitch is linked to the 
corresponding stitch in the first section before taking it through the leaves 
into the next hole. Each section is added and stitched in a like manner. 
The appearance of stitches is shown at Y. The covers are made as shown 
in Fig. 5. The first and last leaves are pasted to the covers to form the 
lining and to fasten the leaves to covers. 

Fig. 8 shows a Portfolio. The covers are made as in Fig. 4 or Fig. 5. 
The inside construction is shown at H. On one side is a pocket and on 
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the other four flaps fastened with laps turned in on the inside. These, 
when folded into place, overlap and hold papers securely in position. 

Fig. g shows a Note Book with flexible cover bound in the Japanese 
method. In this case the leaves are cut as separate pieces, or are folded 
in sections of two leaves each, placed one over the other. ‘The cover con- 
sists of two stiff pieces, covered. These are united by a piece of book linen, 
which extends over, and is pasted to, the stiff part of cover. The stitching 
begins at one side and inside the cover just above the stiff part. The needle 
passes through the leaves to the back, then around the end and back 
through the same hole, then over the top through the same hole to the 
back. The thread then passes across the back to the front, through the 
second hole, over the top, again through the same hole from the back, 
across the front, through to the back, over the top and back through the 
same hole from front to back. The stitching proceeds in this manner to 
the last hole, when the thread is passed around the end and again through 
the same hole, passing back and forth to the first hole, but not over the 
top. When the last hole is reached, the thread should be passed under the 
cover and fastened to the other end in a hard knot. 

Fig. 10 shows a Note Book with flexible cover. The leaves in this 
case are stitched together, as indicated in Fig. 2. The cover is made and 
fastened as Fig. 4 or Fig. 5. ‘The leaves may be tied in place to the cover 
or may be fastened by pasting the first and last leaves to the covers, as 
Fig. 7 (G). 

Fig. 11 shows a Writing Case with a blotter on one side and pockets 
for envelopes and paper on the other. The covers are made as in Fig. 4. 
The pockets are fastened to the covers as in Fig. 3. Corners of book linen 
or paper serve to hold the blotter in place. 

Fig. 12, a Collar Case, shows covers made in separate pieces, with 
stiff foundation, covering, and lining. The method of fastening ribbons 
is illustrated at J. When completed, the case should open from both sides. 

Fig. 13 shows a Scrap Book with flexible covers. ‘The foundation is 
made in two pieces (as K). These are placed a short distance apart, and 
covered with book linen or paper. A simpler method would be to cover the 
smaller piece with book linen, leaving an inch or more extending on one 
of the long sides. The larger piece might be covered with cartridge paper, 
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and then pasted to the smaller piece with the book linen either inside or 
outside. The method of fastening leaves is shown at L. Each leaf is 
folded with a short flap at the binding side. ‘This gives an extra thickness 
to the back of the book, and allows for cards, papers, etc., between the 
leaves. 

Fig. 14 shows an album for mounting postal cards. It may be con- 
structed as Fig. 7. 

Fig. 15 shows a second form of Pad Cover. The pocket shown may 
be made and fastened as Fig. 11. 

Fig. 16 shows a Book and Case. The book may be made as shown 
in Fig. 7. The case consists of stiff foundation (pattern shown at M). 
This is scored on the dotted lines. It is covered on the short sides and 
bottom with book linen, which extends round for a short distance on the 
front and back of the case. The front and back are then covered with 
cartridge paper. The appearance of the case, when finished, is shown 
at N. 
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The Primary Course of Study in the Arts 


A Scheme of Co-ordination 
James Parton HANEY 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


HE Manual Arts are in a transition stage. The canons of their 
teaching are not uniform, nor are the subjects unified. This 
article presents a plan which seeks to make them an integral part of 

the elementary curriculum and an aid in the development of the general 
course of study. It is to be distinguished from a scheme which would have 
them studied as industries, for the sake of giving the child insight into 
the history of man’s rise, and from one which would present them as activi- 
ties directly preparing the child for his future work. 

The theory on which the plan is based sees the Arts as absolutely 
necessary to the child’s development. It sees that he instinctively em- 
ploys them as means of expression and as agents through which he may 
gratify his desire to gain experience by constructive experiment, and it 
seeks to find the most practical method whereby such expression and ex- 
periment may be naturally evoked in the teaching of the so-called ‘common 
branches’ which form the usual course of study. It looks upon the primary 
school as a place where the Arts are to be developed, not as studies in them- 
selves, but as a means of vivifying and illustrating other studies. 

The plan which reflects this theory is not to be understood as one fixed 
or formal, but rather as one in the process of adjustment, one which looks 
constantly to the establishment of closer relation between the Arts and 
subjects to be interpreted by them. Its development in practice has al- 
ready extended over a series of years, articles in previous Year Books 
having presented certain of its phases.* This discussion considers 
a number of the practical aspects of the problem, and outlines a method 
of approach applicable under very varying situations. 

* See “The Relation of the Manuals Art to the Curriculum,’”? Year Book, 1902, ‘‘The Course of Study 


in the Arts,” Year Book, 1904, and also Cremins, J.C., ‘Graphic Expression in Childhood,” Year Book, 1903, 
and “Constructive Work in Primary Grades,” Year Book, 1904. 
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N the course of study designed for the child of the primary school there 
is a distinct movement toward greater simplicity, toward more 
intimate co-ordination and an order of arrangement which shall better 

reflect the developmental changes of the years succeeding infancy. In this 
movement there is a marked emphasis on those phases of teaching which 
deal with expression through activity. Recent studies have shown that 
the primary child makes much of his growth through motor channels, 
and evidence points to a future which will see the Primary curriculum 
organized about activities designed to call forth specific forms of motor 
expression. 

It is not to be expected, however, that any scheme of relationship will 
develop more than a step at a time. No sudden reorganization of the 
general curriculum is to be looked for, nor is there as yet any large num- 
ber of class teachers prepared to view the Arts broadly or use them inde- 
pendently. Yet such breadth and independence are necessary, if the sub- 
jects are to be made truly effective. It will profit the supervisor little 
that he have ideal relations clearly in mind if he cannot find a method of 
making such ideals appeal with force to the teachers under his direction. 
Before the latter can be brought to regard the Arts as central elements 
in the curriculum, they must be led to see the significant service such 
subjects may be made to render in the general course of study, in what- 
ever form it is prescribed. ‘The practical problem for the supervisor is 
to devise a working plan of such nature that teachers following it will 
absorb its theory as it guides them along right paths of practice. 

In this form the problem is not one which concerns itself with the 
reorganization of the course of study. It cannot undertake to devise a 
scheme which shall present that course as a unit. Rather it seeks to evolve 
unity out of a course which contemplates nothing more than the inclusion of 
Drawing, Construction, and Design as three elements of a considerable 
list of “subjects to be studied.” As a problem, it seeks answers to the 
questions as to how the Arts are to be defined for the teacher, how they are 
to be developed in class-room practice, and how satisfactory standards of 
performance are to be erected for them. 
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CONSIDERATION OF THE NATURE OF THE 
PRIMARY CHILD 


Before attempting to develop the details of a scheme of co-ordination, 
it will be necessary to consider the nature of the Primary child. What- 
ever scheme may be adopted will be conditioned by the phases of his de- 
velopment. The latter show themselves in characteristics which vary 
much from infancy to adolescence. Grave errors in teaching arise 
when there is ignorance of those signs which mark the advance from stage 
to stage, and entire misinterpretation of the child’s attitude occurs when he 
is judged by adult standards, or even by those set by other children. 

Genetic psychology has displaced the older psychology of the facul- 
ties. So far as it relates to the Primary child, it considers the character- 
istics of the years (from two and one-half to nine) which succeed infancy. 
The years from three to seven it defines as the motor period and as one that 
sees its culmination in play. It is a period marked by a restlessness due 
to energy not yet under effective control. Growth is not as great as in the 
periods which immediately precede and follow. Indeed, its most char- 
acteristic feature 1s a retardation of growth, while the nervous struct- 
ure develops those co-ordinations which control the smaller muscles. It 
would seem as if Nature during this time were busy perfecting the child’s 
nervous apparatus, and could spare less energy for external growth. 

In its educational aspect, childhood is an age particularly suited to the 
exploitation of environment. The play spirit with which it opens grad- 
ually becomes the work spirit, and should be fostered and utilized in the 
light of the child’s changing interests, that in later years he may be led to 
subjects that deal with definite processes and that require the display of 
precision and skill. From the seventh to the ninth year the child passes 
through a secondary stage. There rises at this time a keener interest in 
the aim of work done, one not dependent so much upon performance as 
upon the result which it brings to pass. The element of skill as essential 
to success, comes to be recognized as important, while success itself de- 
velops as a factor in the control of interest. There is an unwillingness to 
proceed with that which is not successful and a readiness to repeat ex- 
ercises, that facility may be gained. This attitude marks the birth of the 
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critical spirit. With this there is a development of the idea of self, apart 
from the activities with which it was once merged. ‘The Arts become, in 
a new sense, media of expression. 


INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES OF CHILDHOOD. ‘The interests of child- 
hood are all on the personal side—they are interwoven with activities. 
To a child his interests are as serious to him as are the interests of older 
people to them. ‘They are not something related to his life, but are expres- 
sions of life itself. ‘Too often on the part of the adult there is a failure to 
recognize this fact. 

The child’s interests are at first centred around activities, and form 
the immediate ends of these activities—things are done for the pleasure 
of doing and as an expression of the growing sense of self. Later they 
deal with ends that are desired and planned. As a rule, the child’s inter- 
ests deal with those things with which he comes into immediate contact. 
The experiments of Binet, Shaw, Barnes, and others show that children 
have great interest in what they can do with a thing or in its use to them, 
and next in things that have action and movement.* 

The interests of childhood are born of instinctive tendencies. As the 
child develops, these make themselves manifest. Says Kirkpatrick,f ‘All 
interests should be considered as functional elements in which the child’s 
control broadens and deepens and his personality is consequently enriched.” 
The first interest rises with a realization of the ego, the sense of personality. 
This appears early. About the same time there is born the social instinct, 
the imitative instinct, the sense of curiosity, the constructive instinct, and the 
desire of beauty. 


Tue Inpivipuatistic Instinct. The little child is primarily an 
egoist. He lives in the realm of self. During the first few years of school 
life individual rivalry is least checked by altruistic impulse. The child 
translates everything into terms of possession. It is always “My kitten is 
black” or ‘‘ My doll is large.” 

Than this sense of individuality there is no instinct more essential. 
It is the instinct of self-preservation, necessary for the survival of its pos- 
sessor and for the development of every forward movement of the race. 


* Tanner, The Child, p. 230. 
+ Fundamentals of Child Study, p. 160. 
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Of necessity the first law of life must be one impelling to self-aggrandize- 
ment. 


THE SocrAt Instinct. The social instinct is the expression of the 
gregarious nature of man. It shows itself early in a desire to develop 
social contact, to become one of a group. It enjoys and begs the appro- 
bation of the group, and finds expression in a longing for sympathy. The 
social instinct combats the individualistic instinct. It demands that the 
individual aid in the work of the group. Association leads to co-opera- 
tion; family life prepares for association and co-operation with individuals 
not in the same family. The social instinct makes the child willing to 
work for the common good,—a good, that is, in which he participates. 
The willingness to give altruistic service—to work for others—is a 
much later development, and cannot be said to appear in true form before 
adolescence. | 

The child seeks to develop personal experience by participating in 
the life of his neighbors. ‘Through his readiness to imitate the activities 
about him, he may be led to take an interest in the lives of primitive peoples 
who have developed similar activities in simpler social systems. His 
experience may thus be enriched by an examination of the conditions of 
the society in which he lives, with a view of finding out what has helped 
and prospered the life of his group. 


THe ImirativE Instinct. Imitation has been defined as a term 
which describes from the social point of view that which is characteristic 
of all human growth. As has been observed by King,* imitation, in the 
sense in which we ordinarily use it, is not a process indulged in by the child. 
It is a term for the observer rather than the observed. ‘The child is seldom, 
if ever, imitative from his own point of view. His effort is not so much 
to copy as it is to get experience, and he continually tries by imitation to 
rectify his ill-arranged ideas. Intentional imitation comes later, when 
the actions of another are mocked for the purpose of ridicule. 

For the child, imitation is an evolving process. It is an effort on his 
part to derive experiences similar to those which he sees enjoyed by his 
neighbor. In it is involved the dramatic tendency, a desire to experience 


* The Psychology of Child Development, p. 118 e¢ seq. 
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new ideas by acting them. This begins in the third year, and continues 
through life. Imitation is to be regarded as an adaptive process in which 
the child utilizes the various elements of the life around him, as agents 
responding to his needs. 


THE Pray Instinct. The older theories of child development looked 
upon play merely as an expression of surplus energy, but more recent 
studies have emphasized its instinctive character. The tendency to play, 
on the part of the child, rises from a desire to perform acts for their own 
sake rather than for the ends to be gained by them. In part only is it an 
expression of exuberant motor activity. 

The desire for play is a desire implanted by nature as a means of mak- 
ing the child self-active in his own education. It is the way of preparing 
him for coming usefulness, and reflects various of the phases of development 
which have characterized the past experience of the race. Play is the 
school which Nature has devised for the little child. In it she seeks to 
promote those processes that are needed in adult life. 


Curiosity. Intellectual development, whether in man or in animal, 
is based on curiosity. Imitation and play lead to subjective knowledge 
(as through their stimulus the child is led to repeat for himself acts which 
he has observed in others), but curiosity repays by objective knowledge; 
it is the instinct underlying and essential to imitation. Curiosity leads to 
new experiences through a change of surroundings and by the discovery 
of new and unsuspected relations in familiar forms. Materials which 
have lost their interest through familiarity regain it whenever new uses for 
them are revealed. 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE INSTINCT. Strongly marked from the earliest 
years is the child’s desire to mould and shape things with his hands. This 
links itself with the play instinct in a keen pleasure felt in the sense of power 
to modify material. Asan instinct, it is interwoven with imitation and curi- 
osity, indeed associates itself with almost all the instincts of childhood. 
The mere sight of material which seems adaptable calls it forth, the wit- 
nessing of some constructive operation teases it to expression. The child 
longs to repeat the operation, not merely that he may see the material trans- 
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formed, but that he may experience for himself that pleasurable glow that 
accompanies the transformation. 

Through the interest to construct things rises the interest in occupa- 
tions. At first this is general and imitative, the child thinks of the world 
in mass and of each occupation by some prominent detail. The spirit of 
play turns each to account. A limited number of occupations are early 
recognized, but later, many more are included. Later still these occupa- 
tions are seen no longer as plays, but as possible openings for future work. 
The child begins to restrict himself in his choice, forecasting the future 
and seeing himself as a worker in one or all of a dozen favorite trades. 

Associated with the constructive instinct is the desire of expression 
through drawing. In the earlier years such drawing is a language reflect- 
ing the child’s instincts and passing through well-marked playful and 
imitative stages. In time it sees arise a sense of inadequate effort, which 
_ marks the birth of the critical spirit. At first the child delights to make 
pictures showing action, especially pictures which concern children and 
animals. These drawings are little more than statements of fact. The 
small draughtsman appears more concerned in color than in form (so long 
as the color be bright), and it is not until some time has elapsed that he 
becomes interested in appearance. Until this interest arises small advance 
can be made in refining his sense of direction and proportion. ~ 

The esthetic sense, as a whole, is of slow development. It first makes 
itself evident in a desire to decorate forms and in a manifest pleasure in 
color impressions, but real zsthetic appreciation does not appear until the 
dawn of adolescence. 


INTERESTS OF SECONDARY STAGE. A brief consideration must be 
given to the interests of the secondary stage of childhood. The interests 
and instincts in this stage are the later development of those which have 
been mentioned. It is a period noted by a co-operative activity. This 
appears in the group and in the societies, clubs, and gangs, which mark the 
growth of the social spirit. This spirit may be observed between the tenth 
and thirteenth year. The trading spirit rises about the eleventh year, and 
with this there develops the collecting instinct.* The development of these 


* See King, loc. cit., p. 192 et seq. 
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various interests corresponds with the development of personality. At 
the age of ten the boy begins to mention for the first time some one con- 
crete occupation as the aim of his desires. ‘The play spirit in construction 
gives way by the twelfth year to the desire to make useful things, and the 
boy begins to exhibit continued and purposeful activity directed to definite 
ends. With the willingness to make prolonged effort there is associated an 
increased power of muscular co-ordination which makes this the ideal 
time to acquire skill in complex muscular adjustments. It is the age for 
drill, to the end that technical skill may be developed. 


SUMMARY. In the light of the foregoing we see the child as an 
organism continually changing, yet exhibiting as constants certain in- 
stincts and interests. ‘These Nature evokes to the end that he may be 
self-educative, and their study becomes a study of the manner in which 
Nature, as the great schoolmistress, has laid out her curriculum. Hers is 
a curriculum of activities, in which the pupil is led by the shortest paths 
to a knowledge of the world in which he lives. Nature not only demands 
that the child be given opportunity for motor expression, but indicates the 
source and the types of work which best lead him to comprehend his sur- 
roundings. She shows us that he grows through social contact, and would 
have him do much in an imitative way by reproducing familiar occupations, 
at first in a spirit of play and later as serious work. On every page of her 
course of study is an admonition that the child be made independent in his 
creative effort and that his work be made individual. 

Not only .does Nature indicate the outline she would have followed, 
but the method. In the early years she shows us the child intolerant of 
restraint and doing his best work freely, while later he is shown as one 
willing to practise operations, that he may acquire facility. Later still his 
appreciation of the elements of beauty appears, and he is seen to take an 
interest in esthetic relations quite at variance with his attitude as a child. 
The sense of beauty as such grows slowly. Artistic refinements do not 
appeal to the little child; Nature seeks means whereby the latter may ex- 
press his interest, not in his artistic surroundings, but in his  sur- 
roundings. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE ARTS IN THE PRIMARY 
CURRICULUM 


In the light of the foregoing prescription, the chief problem of the 
primary school is seen to be the determination of the manner in which the 
child’s natural instincts are to be evoked and utilized. The function of 
the Artsin such a school is plain. They must act primarily as agents of 
expression. ‘They must deal directly with social environment, and lend 
themselves as means, and not as ends, to the gaining of information. 

Different phases of motor work respond to different instincts. Draw- 
ing develops most rapidly when it reflects the social environment, design is 
of most interest when it is immediately applied, construction when it cre- 
ates in little the forms which make up the world the child knows. ‘These 
subjects must be constantly used. They must give concrete expression 
to every phase of the course of study which permits such expression. The 
standards of execution must be determined by the child’s stage of develop- 
ment, and not by comparisons with adult standards. Processes must at 
first be seen to be conditioned by the child’s interest in the product. Later, 
when operations become in themselves of interest, processes may be made 
the object of attention. 


PLANS OF ORGANIZATION. Various means have already been taken 
to relate the motor work to the primary curriculum in such a way that it 
might develop in harmony with the principles indicated. Some have advo- 
cated the organization of the Arts as central subjects which, as a study of 
Industries, might afford ample opportunity for a variety of activities. 
Others have arranged them as integral elements of a course dealing with 
present social needs for food, clothing, and shelter. As has been indicated, 
the present discussion seeks to define a plan in which they may fulfil a func- 
tion as accessory or associated subjects. The manner in which they may 
be made to do this is the most important question connected with their use. 


THE ARTS AS ACCESSORY AGENTS. As accessory agents, the Arts are 
to be regarded as complementary, and not as supplementary, to the other 
subjects of the curriculum. Their principal function, when so used, is 
to make personal and definite the ideas presented to the child, and to cause 
him to see new relations as he develops illustrations. It is essential that 
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there be a real relation between the idea and the motor expression called 
for—the idea must demand expression. The latter is not to be done simply 
to create an activity—there must be no expression for expression’s sake. 
The search must be made to determine normal, not forced, points of contact 
between the Arts and other subjects. 

Most of the elements of the primary curriculum offer points of attach- 
ment; some, because they can be directly used, are particularly desirable, 
but even of these not all can be utilized. Every idea capable of graphic 
interpretation cannot be so translated: time sets a limit on such work. It 
must be in the aim of the teacher to determine in any particular lesson 
which of the notions she is seeking to develop may best be made concrete 
through Drawing and which through Construction. 

In the lower grades the points of contact will appear most naturally 
in connection with Language, Nature Study, and Number, as these are 
related to subjects in the child’s immediate environment. Next will offer 
opportunities for the development of comprehension of the industries and 
occupations in the world about the child, and then there may follow con- 
sideration of processes which have led to the materials of existence,—food, 
shelter, and clothing,—or, if the course of study does not permit this, to a 
consideration of the stages through which man has passed or to the various 
stages of primitive life as told in myth and story. In the development of 
the latter relations much of the work in supplementary reading will offer 
valuable suggestions. 

When developed on a large scale, this plan will demand careful organi- 
zation. It must, while it offers many suggestions to the teacher, stimulate 
her to determine for herself the scheme of co-ordination she is to follow. 
As a plan, it must be capable of easy adjustment to the needs of many classes, 


and should make possible the employment of a variety of materials and 
processes. 


GENERAL SCHEDULE 


To the teacher who is prepared to use the Arts comprehendingly, the 
plan may offer its suggestions as to centres of co-ordination and their inci- 
dent processes, in the form of a general schedule. An arrangement of this 
type will be found in the appendix. It offers as centres round which the 
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work may be gathered a varied list of topics derived from exercises in Lan- 
guage, Nature Study, Number, etc. 

The constructive work of such a schedule looks to the use of a variety 
of materials; but, in the practical working out of the plan, it will be found 
desirable to limit the number of these, that the child may become so famil- 
iar with the two or three that he will acquire facility to work independently. 
Each material, it will be remembered, means an additional technique to 
be taught. Unless the pupil has considerable practice in one series of occu- 
pations, he cannot reach the point of free expression. 

The plan, as suggested, does not discriminate in the matter of processes. 
Any desirable process may be included, each being judged on its merits 
as an agent responding to the requirements of the child. The General 
Schedule, it will be noted, offers no series of lessons, either in Construction 
or Object Drawing. As aplan, it assumes that the class teacher is suffi- 
ciently well informed in regard to these subjects to be able to offer them in 
exercises adapted to the constantly increasing skill of her pupils. 

Referring to the outline, it will be noted that it suggests, among its first 
centres, Home Occupations, Duties, and Pleasures. It is not to be under- 
stood that these centres. must of necessity be the first developed. In prac- 
tice, however, they offer the most desirable points of departure for a large 
number of interests in the first year. 

As ageneral plan, the schedule offers the same suggestions to all grades. 
It makes no pretensions to completeness, but is simply an illustration of 
the manner in which various forms of expression may be developed about 
the interests indicated. It should be changed and expanded as the knowl- 
edge of the teacher who uses it, broadens. Asa schedule, it aims to reflect 
town industries and activities. It is from his home environment that the 
city child emerges to the busy life of the streets. When his class lessons 
touch the home, the streets and shops, they gain in interest through his 
knowledge and sense of identity. 

The schedule offered was prepared for the children of a large city, and 
the life reflected, with its limited amusements and its many activities, is the 
life of the city child. It is characterized by an absence of those occupa- 
tions connected with the seasons, so familiar to the country boy. Those 
who follow the plan should see to it that their work reflects, as in a mirror, 
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the world known to the pupil whose interests are to be reached. The length 
of time to be given to the development of each centre must be determined 
by the class teacher, who should, in this connection, consider the grade of 
her class and the keenness of the interest excited by the work. The teacher 
must similarly consider the nature of the models presented for construction, 
and, so far as possible, must grade these both as to the number of their 
parts and the operations required for their completion. 

In planning specific lessons in drawing, illustration, and construction, 
the teacher should be guided by the intimacy of the relation between the 
exercises which offer, and the general curriculum. It is not required that 
objects drawn be also illustrated or constructed, but only that each form 
drawn or made, have a close relation to the centre to be developed. 


GRADE SCHEDULE 


While the general schedule offers many centres and suggestions, those 
who are called upon to direct large numbers will find it more satisfactory 
to have teachers work at first along the lines of a special or grade schedule. 
This is a plan such as a grade teacher understanding the general schedule 
might make for herself. At first it will be necessary to plan it for her, that 
she may understand how the suggestions of the general schedule are to be 
translated into class-room practice. A suggestive grade schedule for the 
first three years will be found in the appendix. There follow some details 
in regard to the manner of its interpretation and use. 

As outlined, it is designed to be of service in the city school. It keeps 
constantly in mind the age and technical skill of the pupils, and suggests 
constructive processes in easily obtained materials. The theory of the 
work, it is to be remembered, advocates perfect freedom on the teacher’s 
part. No special outline can preserve this spirit; but, as far as possible, 
the schedule referred to offers a variety of options to the teacher, that she 
may be able to adapt her work to the needs and capacities of her pupils. 

A schedule of this description is naturally to be considered as merely 
suggestive. Users of it should rearrange it or substitute for any of its cen- 
tres others more satisfactory because of the closeness of their relation to 
the work in hand. Once familiar with its philosophy, the class teacher 
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should plan her work in the Arts in direct connection with her grade work 
in Language, Nature Study,and Number. In the appendix following the 
special schedule, will be found extracts from plans of this description, which 
have been devised and used by Primary Teachers. 

The schedule presented, has been arranged with the lessons in object 
drawing preceding those in construction and pictorial drawing. This 
is the order which many class teachers advise. The drawing and making, 
which precede the pictorial drawing, aid in storing the pupil’s mind with 
images upon which he can call in his illustrative work. This order should 
be rearranged as desired. It is to be understood that objects drawn are not 
necessarily to be constructed or illustrated. The one requirement is that 
each form drawn or made shall have a close relation to the centre to be de- 
veloped. 

For the most part the Grade Schedule will be found self-explanatory. 
One reviewing it must constantly bear in mind that it is arranged as a spe- 
cific aid to city teachers. Some of the exercises suggested would possibly 
be found appropriate in a similar schedule for a country town, but the out- 
line as a whole would appear in quite different form if prepared for children 
working in a different environment. 

It will be noted that not in every case are the forms suggested for ob- 

ject drawing directly related to the centre to be developed. Wherever it 
has been thought possible to secure well-related forms, they have been 
named. In many cases these objects would take the form of toys loaned 
by the children. The ingenious teacher will, as a rule, be able to find some 
model which may be drawn in connection with the subject she is studying. 
When no suitable form offers, the lesson may be related to Nature Study, 
and sketches made of leaves, vegetables, and flowers. 

No difficulty will be found in relating the pictorial drawing to any 
centre selected. ‘There is no better test than drawing of this type, of the 
pupil’s knowledge of the subject he is to describe. But the teacher must 
remember that such drawing is to be employed as a means of expression, and 
not as a means of securing carefully composed pictures of a form appeal- 
ing to adult taste. 

The plan which has been outlined permits of a variety of materials to 
be used in construction, but it regards none as essential. A teacher choos- 
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ing the story of Hiawatha as a centre of interest in Language and the Arts 
might, if free to employ any material, use cord and wool for the weaving 
of an Indian blanket, birch bark for the canoe, sticks and bits of leather 
for the wigwam, clay for the pottery, rafha or grass for the baskets, leather 
and beads for the moccasins, and gay feathers for the head-dress. Few 
teachers, however, could secure all these. Paper or oak tag would have 
to be substituted where other materials would be employed, if available. For 
the children, the pleasure in making is lessened, little if any, by the substi- 
tution of one material for another, while the difficulties of manipulation 
are reduced if but two or three materials are habitually used. 


Type MopELs In ConstrucTion. ‘The schedule in the upper Primary 
Grades suggests two forms of exercises, those which help the pupil to plan 
work and gain knowledge of new processes, and those which test his power 
to do original construction. The first are offered as class or type 
models, while the second are to be worked out wholly or in part by the 
pupils themselves. Thus in the development of the playhouse centre of 
the 2B grade it is suggested that the pupils make a simple chair, follow- 
ing closely the teacher’s model. After they have been brought to under- 
stand the necessary construction, it is recommended that each be required 
to construct a chair of his own. The type or class model should be pre- 
sented as a complete form, and the pupils should, by careful questioning, be 
led to see that each model may be developed in a variety of ways. The 
most desirable plan suggested should then be followed by the class. In these 
exercises, emphasis should be placed on execution. Neatness in folding 
and pasting, and accuracy in measurements, should be insisted upon. 


INDIVIDUAL WorRK. When the results show that skill has been gained, 
the pupils should be led to construct a model in which they are required 
to change or modify some part. At first such change should be con- 
fined to a single element, as an alteration in the shape of the back of the 
chair. This will enable the teacher to control the work, and will prevent 
a too serious loss of accuracy. Work of a still more independent char- 
acter should be developed when the teacher feels that the class as a whole 
has mastered the processes necessary to the making of original forms. 
Each original model should be made on the general lines of the model 
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which preceded it. If the type be a wagon, the original or free exercise 
which follows should turn on the making of wagons of many shapes. 
With a bright class it will often be possible to have each pupil make a 
wagon of a type quite distinct from that of his neighbor. 

SumMARY. ‘The best form of co-ordination is a product of freedom, 
and not of direction; it cannot be forced in a school system, but can only 
have conditions prepared for it. Then the individual teacher, working in 
an atmosphere which breathes of liberty, will be stimulated as she weaves 
her work into a coherent fabric, to express herself in individual fashion 
and to seek original expression in her pupils. The chief advantage of the 
plan presented lies in the fact that it not only permits, but requires, each 
teacher who uses it to make her work her own. 

To the teacher who knows the primary child, his interests, and his 
instincts, the Arts are subjects with many functions. In her hands they 
are indispensable in interpreting the world to the child and in revealing to 
him his own power. The plan suggested looks to see them employed as 
means of expression, and not as technical drills—its emphasis throughout 
is upon the Arts in use and upon independence in the work both of teacher 
and taught. 


: 
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APPENDIX I. 


GENERAL SCHEDULE 


1. THE HOME 


(a) Fauity OCCUPATIONS AND DUTIES 
Object Drawing—Shovel, broom, saw, hatchet, 
hammer, ladder, washboard, iron, table, chair, 
bench, bowl, dish, cup, teapot, candlestick, vase, 
jar, pail, pan, basin, etc. 
Drawing from domestic animals and from pose. 
Drawings from vegetables or fruits. 


Constructive Work—(Sticks, splints, tablets, etc.) ' 


Pail, bed, stove, table, cradle, chair, dish-pan, 

bureau, high chair, mantel, tub, broom, bench, 

cupboard, candlestick, coal scuttle, shovel, basket, 

house, clock, etc. 

(Free cutting or tearing.) Objects mentioned 
above. Cuttings from pose. 

(Paper, paper and splints, or other material.) 
Furniture, sled, box, basket, kitchen utensils. 


Pictorial Drawing— 
zr. What mother does. 
. Helping mother. 
. Taking care of baby. 
. What I did on Saturday. 
. What I like to do at home. 
. Getting ready for school. 
- What the baby does. 
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(0) Home PLEASURES 

Object Drawing—Ball, trumpet, gun, hat, cap, box, 
basket, pail, fan, lantern, doll, cradle, chair, car- 
riage. 

Constructive Work—(Sticks, splints, etc.) Trum- 
pet, gun, hat, cap, box, basket, pail, fan, lantern, 
doll, cradle, chair, carriage. 

(Free cutting or tearing.) Objects mentioned 
above. Cuttings from pose. 

(Paper, paper and splints, or other material.) 
Basket, box, fan, pail, furniture, doll, doll’s 
clothing, doll’s house, pin-wheel, May-pole, 
flower chain, horse reins, whistle chain. 


Pictorial Drawing— 
1. How we play at home. 
2. What I did on Sunday. 
. What we did at the party. 
. When I went visiting. 
. Playing with baby. 
. Playing with my doll. 
. Games we play at home. 
. Where I went on Saturday. 
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2. COMMUNITY LIFE 


(a) TRANSPORTATION 
Object Drawing—Push cart, wheelbarrow, express 
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wagon, carriage, moving van, cab, automobile, 
row boat, canal boat, yacht, sail boat, ship, ferry 
boat. 

Drawing from pose and from animal forms. 


Constructive work—(Sticks, splints, etc.) Push cart, 
wheelbarrow, sled, moving van, cart, engine, trol- 
ley car, row boat, canal boat, yacht, sail boat, ship, 
etc. 

(Free cutting or tearing.) Objects mentioned 
above. Horse and wagon, etc. 

(Paper, paper and splints, or other material, as 
above.) 


Pictorial Drawing— 
t. How the market looks. 
2. What I saw on the street thisimorning. 
3. What I saw on a trolley ride. 
4. The Elevated Road. 
5. Moving day. 
6. The street vender. 
7. How the river looks. 
8. What I saw from the ferry boat. 
9. The boats I know about. 
to. The wagons on the bridge. 
11. How the wharf looks. 


(b) OccuPATIONS 
Street Cleaning. 
Object Drawing—Shovel, broom, water sprinkler, 
cart, horse, barrel, wheelbarrow. 
Drawing from pose or from animal forms. 
Constructive Work—(Sticks, splints, tablets, etc., 
or with paper, paper and splints, or with other 
material.) Shovel, broom, water sprinkler, bar- 
rel, cart, wheelbarrow, sprinkling cart. 
(Free cutting.) Objects mentioned above. 
Horse, wagon, etc. 
Pictorial Drawing— 
1. How the streets are cleaned. 
2. How the ashes are removed. 
3. What the street cleaner does in the morning 
4. Removing the snow. 
Building. 
Object Drawing—Shovel, hammer, saw, plane, 
hatchet, hod, trowel, cart, horse. 
Drawing from pose or from animal forms. 
Constructive Work—(Sticks, splints, etc.) Shovel, 
saw, plane, hatchet, hod, cart, house, ladder, 
window. 
(Free cutting.) Objects mentioned above. 
Cutting from pose. Paper, paper and splints, 
etc., shovel, hod, cart, horse. 
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COMMUNITY LIFE (Continued) 


Pictorial Drawing— 
1. Working on the new building. 
2. What the carpenter does. 
3. The bricklayers at work. 
4. What the painter does. 
5. The workmen at noon. 


Shops. 
Object Drawing—Vegetables and fruits, basket, 
cart, wagon, horse, jar, pail, box. 


Constructive Work—(Sticks, splints, etc., or with 
paper, or paper and splints, or with other mate- 
rials.) Basket, desk, counter, chair, meat 
block, ice box, scales, cabinet, tea box, shelves, 
table, wagon, cart, etc. 

Free cutting—Knife, saw, hammer, cart, wagon, 
horse, etc. 


Pictorial Drawing— 
1. Going to the store. 
2. How the vegetables are brought to market. 
3. The grocery store. 
4. The butcher shop. 
5. How the market looks. 
6. The tailor shop. 
4. What the milliner does. 
8. At the barber shop. 
9. The dressmaker. 


Postal Service. 
Object Drawing—Envelope, cap, mail wagon. 
Drawing from pose. 


Construction—(Sticks, splints, etc., or with paper, 
paper and splints, or with other material.) En- 
velope, letter box, lamp post, package box, mail 
bag, mail wagon. 

Free cutting—Lamp post, mail wagon and horse, 
postman. 


Pictorial Drawing— 
1. How the mail is collected. 
2. The postman delivering mail. 
3. Posting a letter. 
4. Posting a package. 
5. What happens at the post-office. 


Fire Department. 

Object Drawing—Engine, hook and ladder, hat, 
hose cart. 
From pose. 

Construction—(Sticks, splints, etc., or with paper, 
paper and splints, or with other material.) Hat, 
engine, hose cart, hook and ladder, engine house, 
stall. ; 

Free cutting—Objects mentioned under con- 
struction. Cuttings of horse, action figure, 
etc. 
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Pictorial Drawing— 
Going to the fire. 
At the fire. 
At the engine house. 


(c) AMUSEMENTS 
Parks. 


Object Drawing—Flowers, leaves, twigs, trees, 
berries, birds, animals. 
Drawings from pose or from animal form. 


Constructive Work—(Sticks, splinis, etc., or with 
paper, paper and splints, etc.) Seat, band 
stand, summer house, articles used in gymnas- 
ium, swings, merry-go-round, carriage, cage, 
row boat, arbor, etc. 

Free cutting—Birds and animals, action figures. 


Pictorial Drawing— 
1. The menagerie. 
. A walk in the park. 
. What I saw on the lake. 
. The ball game. 
. How the driveway looked. 
. The gymnasium. 
. Playing tennis. 
. Feeding the squirrels. 


The Circus. 
Object Drawing—Animals, clown. 
Drawing from pose. 
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Constructive Work—(Sticks, splints, etc., or with 
paper, paper and splints, or other material.) 
Tent, wagon, seat, cage, swing, trapeze. 

Free cutting—Animals, clowns, performers. 

Pictorial Drawing— 

1. What I saw at the circus. 
2. What the clown did. 
3. The circus ring. 


Games. 

Object Drawing—Top, bat, tennis, racquet, skate, 
cap, gun. 

Drawings from pose. 

Constructive work—Trumpet, drum, cap, racquet, 
gate box, grand stand, armory, etc. 
Free cutting—Trumpet, cap, racquet. 

from pose. 


Cuttings 


Pictorial Drawing— 
1. The game I like best. 
. The ball game. 
. Football. 
. Leap-frog. 
. Playing soldier. 
. Hide and seek. 
. Follow master. 
. Playing hockey. 
. Playing school. 
. Playing ring. 
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3. SCHOOL INTERESTS 


Object Drawing— Window, door, desk, chair, numeral 
frame, potted plants, aquarium. 

Construction—(Sticks, splints, etc.) Window, win- 
dow pole, door, desk, chair, numeral frame, flower 
pot, picture frame, window box. 

(Paper folding or weaving.) Window, booklet, 
picture frame, cupboard, envelope, chain, desk, 
seat, bench. (Simple decorations to be applied 
to those forms admitting of decoration.) 

(Paper, paper and splints, or other material.) En- 
velope, booklet, portfolio, pencil case, book 
cover, weather record. 
be applied to those forms -apatiing of decora- 
tion.) 


Pictorial Drawing— 
rt. Coming to school. 
2. What we do at recess. 
. What we do at noon. 
. In the gymnasium. 
. What we do in the morning in school. 
. The rapid dismissal. 
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4. ENGLISH 


Hiawatha. 

Object Drawing—Bow and arrow, quiver, canoe, 
cooking vessel, kettle, moccasin, basket, tent, 
birds, squirrel, trees. From Indian pose or 
Indian doll. From Indian pottery. 


Construction—Bow and arrow, quiver, tomahawk, 
canoe, moccasin, tent, Indian head dress, cradle, 
belt, necklace, purse, book for pictures. Indian 
doll. 

(Simple characteristic designs may be applied to 
those forms admitting of decoration.) 

Free cutting—Canoe, tent, Indian doll, animal 
and bird forms. 


Pictorial Drawing— 

1. Hiawatha’s home. 

2. Hiawatha hunting. 

3. Hiawatha and Nokomis. 
4. Hiawatha sailing. 

5. The Indian camp. 

6. Smoking the peace pipe. 
7. Indian war dance. 


Cinderella. 

Object Drawing—Slipper, mouse, pumpkin, clock, 
castle, coach. 

Construction—Fireplace, 
coach. 

Pictorial Drawing— 
1. Cinderella by the fire. 
2. The visit from the fairy godmother. 
3. Getting mice and pumpkin. 


chair, castle, clock, 


(Simple decorations to: 
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. Helping sisters dress. 

. Going to the ball. 

. At the ball. 

. When the clock struck twelve 
. Trying on the slipper. 


The Village Blacksmith. . 

Object Drawing—Anvil, bellows, bee Sse Geni 
horse. 
Drawing from pose. 

Construction—Anvil, forge, bellows, shop, house, 
church. 

Pictorial] Drawing— 
1. Children going by to school. 
2. The blacksmith in church. 
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Robinson Crusoe. 
Object Drawing—Gun, umbrella, boat, parrot, 
goat, cat, dog. 
Construction—Boat, raft, ladder, umbrella, hat, 
table, chair, hod, house. 
Pictorial Drawing— 
i. Robinson Crusoe as a boy. 
2. The shipwreck. 
. Taking goods from boat to land on raft. 
- Robinson Crusoe building house. 
. Robinson Crusoe walking on island. 
. Robinson Crusoe going back to England. 
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Japanese Life. 

Object Drawing—Parasol, lantern, pottery, cherry 
blossoms, wistaria. 
Drawing from pose or from Japanese doll. 

Construction—Lantern, chair, rickshaw, house, 
pagoda, doll. 

Pictorial Drawing— 
t. A Japanese tea party. 
2. Use of chair. 
3. Japanese at home. 


The Eskimo. 
Object Drawing—Sled, dog. 
From pose. 
Construction—Sled, igloo. 
Illustration— 
The home of the Eskimo. 


Lessons on Kindness to Animals. 

Object Drawing—Cocoon, nest, birds, insects, 
other animals, bird house, chicken coop, kennel, 
aquarium. 

Constructive Work—Chicken coop, bird house, 
beehive, kennel, trough, stable, barn. 

Pictorial Drawing— 

1. Feeding the chickens. 
. Ducks on the pond. 
. Feeding the squirrels. 
. Fishing. 
. Feeding the birds. 
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5. HOLIDAYS 


Election Day. 
Object Drawing—Drawings from pose, election 
horn, etc. 
Constructive Work—Street platform, advertising 
wagon, lanterns, transparencies. 


Pictorial Drawing— 
1. Election parades. 
2. Election night. 
3. Voting at the polls. 
4. Election speeches. 


Thanksgiving. 
Object Drawing—Pumpkin, turkey, Jack-o’- 
lantern, boat, vegetables, and fruits. 
Drawings from pose. 
Constructive Work—Table, chair, stove, Jack-o’- 
lantern, boat. 


Pictorial Drawing— 
1. Thanksgiving parade. 
2. What I did on Thanksgiving Day. 
3. The Thanksgiving dinner. 
4. The party. 


Christmas. 
Object Drawing—Stocking, toys, animals, Christ- 
mas tree, holly, mistletoe, reindeer, sled. 
Drawings from pose. 


Constructive Work—Toys (furniture, drum, wagon, 
cart, horse, cars, piano). Decorations for Christ- 
mas tree (chains, lanterns, stars, balls, etc.), 
Christmas card, envelope, booklet, candy box, 
calendar, basket (simple, appropriate decora- 
tions may be applied to these forms). 

Free cutting—Stocking, decorations for Christ- 
mas tree, toys, animals, sled, fireplace, Santa 
Claus. 

Pictorial Drawing— 

1. Christmas Eve. 

2. What I did at home on Christmas Day. 

3. Where I went on Christmas Day. 

4. Dressing the Christmas tree. 

5. Getting the Christmas tree. 


Washington’s Birthday. 
Object Drawing—Soldier, hat, gun, boat, drum, 
trumpet, flag. 


Drawing from pose. 


Constructive Work—Soldier, hat, boat, house, 
drum, flag, booklet. 
Free cutting—Hat, boat, trumpet, gun. Cutting 
from pose. 
Pictorial Drawing— 
zt. Washington as a boy 
2. Washington as a soldier. 
3. Playing soldier. 
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Easter. 
Object Drawing—Egg, nest, chicken, rabbit, 
chicken coop, Easter lily. 
Constructive work—Nest, chicken coop, Easter 
card (decorated), church. 
Pictorial Drawing— 
Easter Sunday. 
Memorial Day. 
Object Drawing—Leaves and flowers, drum, trum- 
pet. 
Drawing from pose. 
Construction—Flag, drum, trumpet, grand stand. 
Free cutting—From pose. 
Pictorial Drawing— 
1. Playing soldier. 
2. The parade. 
May Party. 
Object Drawing—Leaves and flowers, basket. 
Drawing from pose. 
Construction—May-pole, flowers, cap, wreath, 
lunch box, wagon. 
Pictorial Drawing— 
1. Going to the May party. 
2. What we did in the park. 


Vacation. 

Object Drawing—Boat, pail, shovel, basket, car, 
carriage, engine. 
Drawing from pose. 

Construction—Shovel, pail, basket, boat, car, 
carriage, engine, lighthouse. 
Free cutting—Objects mentioned above. Cut- 
tings from animals and from pose. 

Pictorial Drawing— 
1. Going to the country. 
2. Going to the seashore. 
3. What I did during vacation. 
4. Playing at the seashore. 


6. NATURE STUDY 


The Farm. 

Object Drawing—Vegetables, fruits, farm im- 
plements, animals. 

Drawings from pose. 

Construction—Trowel, scythe, sickle, plough, rake, 
hoe, ladder, spade, chicken coop, barn, house, 
well-curb, water can, churn, pigeon house, ken- 
nel, wheelbarrow, wagon. 

Free cutting—Farm implements, animals. 


Pictorial Drawing— 
1. The farm yard. 
2. Feeding the chickens. 
3. The farmer planting. 
4. Gathering the crops. 
5. Haying. 
6. The sugar camp. 
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A GRADE SCHEDULE FOR THE FIRST THREE YEARS; ARRANGED ABOUT CENTERS. FALL TERM 


Grade 1 A OBJECT DRAWING 


Centre: GAMES. 1. Draw in mass, on black- 
board or on paper, an object used in play, as toy wagon, 
cart, balloon, etc., or, Draw flower or grass, or, Draw 
from pose. Use charcoal, chalk, or crayon. 


2. Draw in mass, on blackboard or on paper, an ob- 
ject used in play, as wagon, cart, balloon, etc., or, Draw 
flower, leaf, or grass (make this largely a color lesson), 
or, Draw from pose. 


CENTRE: HOME OCCUPATIONS. 3. Draw in 
mass, on blackboard or on paper, an object used in the 
home, as shovel, broom, etc., or, Draw vegetable or 
fruit, grass or flower. Use charcoal, chalk, or crayon. 


4. Draw in mass, on blackboard or on paper, an ob- 
ject used in the home, as dish, pail, etc., or, Draw 
grass or flower (make this largely a color lesson), or, 
Draw from pose. 


5. Draw in mass some form used in the home, as 
brush or broom, or, Draw vegetable or fruit, leaf or 
flower. Use chalk or crayon. 


6. Draw in mass some form used in the home, as dish, 
washboard, etc., or, Draw vegetable or fruit, bird or 
other animal form. Use chalk or crayon. 


CENTRE: HOME PLEASURES. 7. Draw in mass 
some form in connection with home pleasures, as 
plaything, drum, gun, boat, or, Draw vegetable or 
pb ae of other animal. (Make this largely a color 
esson. 


8. Draw in mass some form, as one suggested by talk 
on home pets, as bird, cat, etc., or, Draw doli or doll’s 
bed or cradle. Use chalk or crayon. 


9. Draw in mass some form in connection with cen- 
tre, as bird or other animal form, or, Draw from doll 
or from toy. 


CENTRE: THANKSGIVING. 10. Draw in mass 
some form in connection with Thanksgiving season, as 
vegetable or fruit (make this largely a color lesson), or, 
Draw from pose. 


tr. Draw in mass some form in connection with 
Thanksgiving season, as vegetable or fruit, or, Draw 
turkey or Jack-o’-lantern. Use chalk or crayon. 


CrentrRE: HOLIDAY SEASON. 12. Draw in 
mass some form in connection with season, as stocking, 
Christmas greens, sled, cap, etc. Use chalk or crayon. 


13. Draw in mass some form in connection with sea- 
son, as toy, Christmas tree, mitten, cap, etc. Use 
chalk or crayon. 


14. Draw in mass some form in connection with sea- 
son, as holly, mistletoe, or, Draw from pose, or, Draw 
rubber shoe, cap, etc. Use chalk or crayon. 


15. Draw_in mass some form in connection with 
season, as Christmas gift, doll, drum, wagon, etc., or 
mitten, boot, cap, etc. Use crayon or chalk. 


16. Draw in mass some form in connection with 
season, as toy, cap, sled, etc. Use crayon or chalk. 


17. Draw in mass some form in connection with 
season, as mitten, cap, rubber boot, etc. Use crayon 
or chalk. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN 


Make on desk, with splints, tablets, etc., an object 
used in play, as wagon, cart, pail, etc. 
(Read week’s work across both pages) 


Make on desk, with splints, etc., an object used in 
play, as wagon, cart, pail, etc. 


Make on desk, with splints, etc., an object used in 
the home, as shovel, broom, etc. 


Make with splints, etc., an object used in the home, 
as duster, pail, table, etc. 


Make with splints, paper, etc., an object used in the 
home, as brush, broom, duster, etc. 


Make with splints, paper, tablets, etc., an object 
used in the home, as basket, lamp, etc. 


Make, by paper folding or with sticks and paper, 
an object used in play, as drum, boat, wagon, house, 
soldier’s hat. 


Make, by paper folding or with sticks and pa 
an object in connection with centre, as bird cage, ba’ 
doll’s cradle, etc. 


T, 
er, 


Make, by paper folding or with sticks and paper, 
an object in connection with centre, as bird cage, doll’s 
cradle, etc. 


Make, by paper folding or with splints and paper, 
some form in connection with Thanksgiving season, 
as table, chair, etc. 


Make, by paper folding or with splints and paper, 
some form in connection with centre, as cupboard, 
chair, etc. 


Make, by folding or with splints and paper, some 
form in connection with season, as Christmas card, 
candy box, or basket, cornucopia, or, Make form, as 
sled, cap, etc. 


Make some form in connection with season, as um- 
brella, or, Practise design for Christmas card, etc. 
Draw borders of lines and spots or leaves and berries. 


Make some form as decoration for Christmas tree, 
as chain, star, ball, etc., or, Make form, as umbrella, 
snow shovel, etc. 


Make form, as booklet for drawings. 


Decorate constructed forms. 


Original border of lines, 
spots, or nature forms. 


Make some form in connection with season, as um- 
brella, snow shovel, etc. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN (Continued) 


Make on desk, with splints, tablets, etc., an object 
used in play, as pail, shovel, etc., or free cutting or tear- 
ing, balloon and string, ball, etc. 


Make on desk, with splints, etc., an object used in 
play, as wagon, cart, swing, etc., or free cutting or tear- 
ing, balloon, shovel, etc. 


Make on desk, with splints, etc., an object used in 
the home, as basket, dust pan, etc., or free cutting or 
tearing, broom, basket, dust pan, etc. 


Make with splints, etc., an object used in the home, 
as dust pan, brush, broom, etc., or free cutting or tear- 
ing, dust pan, brush, etc. 


Make with splints, paper, etc., an object used in 
the home, as stove, washboard, etc., or free cutting 
or tearing, articles of clothing. 


Make with splints, paper, tablets, etc., an object 
used in the home, as clock, basket, etc., or free cutting 
or tearing, clock, basket, lamp, etc. 


Make, by paper folding, etc., an object used in play, 
as boat, wagon, car, etc., or free cutting or tearing, boat, 
wagon, car, soldier’s hat, etc. 


Make, by paper folding, etc., an object in connection 
with centre, as chair, table, bed, etc., or free cutting or 
tearing, doll, bird, or other animal form. 


Make, by paper folding, etc., an object in connection 
with centre, as chair, table, bed, or free cutting or tear- 
ing, doll’s clothing, animal form. 


Make, by paper folding, etc., some form in connec- 
tion with centre, as table, chair, etc., or free cutting or 
earng, Jack-o’-lantern, fruit basket, vegetable or fruit 
orm. 


Make, by paper folding, etc., some form in connec- 
tion with centre, as stove, cupboard, etc., or free cutting 
or tearing, turkey, vegetable, fruit, dishes, etc. 


Make some form, as sled, cap, etc., or, Practise 
design for decoration of Christmas card, candy box, 
etc. Lay on desk borders of sticks and tablets or 
leaves, berries, etc. 


Make some form, as cap, umbrella, etc., or free cut- 
ting, as above, or, Decorate Christmas card, candy box, 
etc. Border of lines, spots, or nature forms. 


Make form as decoration for Christmas tree, as star, 
hanging basket, etc., or free cutting or tearing, Christ- 
mas tree, etc., or, Make form, as sled, shovel, etc. 


Practise design for decoration of constructed form. 
Original borders of lines and spots or of nature forms. 


Make form in connection with season, as sled, snow 
man, etc. 


Make some form in connection with season, as um- 
brella, snow shovel, etc., or free cutting or tearing, 
snow man, boot, etc. 


PICTORIAL DRAWING 


Illustrate, on blackboard or on paper, subject sug- 
gested by games, as ‘Playing Horse,” ‘Playing with 
my Wagon.” It is recommended that actions be shown 
in class before pupils draw. 


Illustrate, on blackboard or on paper, subject sug- 
gested by games, as “Swinging,” “ Leap-frog,” etc., 
Actions shown in class before pupils draw. 


Illustrate subject in connection with home occupa- 
tions, as “‘What Mother does.” Actions shown in 
class before pupils draw. 


Illustrate subject in connection with home occupa- 
tions, as “What I can do with a Broom.” Emphasis 
on size and action of figures. 


_ Illustrate subject in connection with home occupa- 
tions, as “How I help Mother.” Emphasis on size and 
action of figures. 


_ Illustrate subject in connection with home occupa- 
tions, as “‘ What I did at Home Yesterday,” or “ Getting 
Ready for School.” Size of figures and action. 


Illustrate subject in connection with home pleasures, 
as ‘“‘How I play at Home,” “Playing Soldier.” Em- 
phasis on size and action of figures. 


Illustrate subject in connection with centre, as ‘‘ What 
my Kitten does,” “‘ Playing with my Doll.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with centre, as‘* Where 
my Bird hangs,” ‘‘What I did at Home Yesterday.’’| 


Illustrate subject in connection with centre, as ‘* What 
T should like to do on Thanksgiving Day.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with centre,as ‘‘Buy- 
ing the Turkey,” “ What I did on Thanksgiving Day.’’ 


_ Illustrate subject in connection with season, as “ Get- 
ting Ready for Christmas,” or ‘‘What I did on the 
Street Yesterday.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with season, as 
**Dressing the Christmas Tree,” or “‘Playing in the 
Snow.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with season, as 
“Hanging up my Stocking,” or ‘‘What I did after 
School Yesterday.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with season, as “ What 
I did during Vacation.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with season, as “On 
the Way from School.” 


_ Illustrate subject in connection with season, as ** Mak- 
ing the Snow Man,” or “Playing at Home.” 
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HANEY 


Grade 1 B OBJECT DRAWING 


CENTRE: HOME INTERESTS. 1. Draw in mass 
some form used at home, as pail, shovel, or baby’s 
rattle, etc., or, Draw vegetable or fruit, grass or flower. 
Use chalk or crayon. 


2. Draw in mass some form used at home, as dish, 
brush, dust pan, or, Draw vegetable or fruit, grass or 
flower. (Make this Jargely a color lesson.) Chalk 
or crayon, 


CEenTRE: OCCUPATIONS. 3. Drawsome form in 
connection with home or street occupations, as iron, 
bowl, ladder, shovel, etc., or, Draw vegetable or fruit, 
grass or flower. Use chalk or crayon. 


4. Draw in mass some form in connection with home 


or street occupations, as hammer, broom, brush, etc., or, ' 


Draw vegetable or fruit, grass or flower. 
largely a color lesson.) 


CENTRE: GAMES. 5. Draw in mass some form 
used in play, as cap, bat, hockey stick, etc., or, Draw 
vegetable or fruit, bird or other animal form. Use 
chalk or crayon. 


(Make this 


6. Draw in mass some form used in play, as trumpet, 
gun, doll, etc., or, Draw grass or flower, bird or other 
animal form. Use chalk or crayon. 


4. Draw in mass some form used in play, as soldier’s 
hat, trumpet, doil’s parasol, etc., or, Draw bird or other 
animal form (emphasis on study of color), or, Draw 
from pose. 


CENTRE: THE STREET. 8. Draw in mass some 
form seen on the street, as vegetable or fruit form, 
wagon, cart, bird, or other animal form. Use chalk or 
crayon. 


9. Draw in mass some form seen on the street, as vege- 
table or fruit form, wagon, cart, bird or other animal 
form, or, Draw from pose. 


Centre: THANKSGIVING DAY. to. Draw in 
mass some form suggested by Thanksgiving season, as 
pumpkin or other vegetable or fruit form, or, Draw 
from pose. Use chalk or crayon. 


_11. Draw in mass some form suggested by Thanks- 
giving Day, as turkey, pumpkin, etc. (study of color). 
Use chalk or crayon. 


CENTRE: HOLIDAY SEASON. 12. Draw in mass 
some form in connection with centre, as stocking, toy, 
etc., or, Draw cap, mitten, etc., or, Draw from pose. 
Use chalk or crayon. 


13. Draw in mass some form in connection with sea- 
son, as Christmas greens, toy, etc., or, Draw cap, mit- 
ten, etc., or, Draw from pose. 


14. Draw in mass some form in connection with sea- 
son, as Christmas tree, holly, mistletoe, toy, etc., or, 
Draw form, as boot, rubber shoe, etc., or, Draw from 
pose. 


15. Draw in mass some form in connection with sea- 
son, as cap, mitten, toy, etc., or, Draw from pose or 
from bird or other animal form. 


16. Draw in mass some form in connection with sea- 
son, as boot, rubber shoe, etc., or, Draw from bird or 
other animal form, or, Draw from pose. 


17. Draw in mass some form in connection with sea- 
son, as boot, cap, snow man, etc., or, Draw bird or other 
animal form, or, Draw from pose. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN 


Make, by folding or with sticks, paper, etc., some 
form used in the home, as rattle, chair, table etc. 
(Read week’s work across both pages) 


Make, by folding or with sticks, paper, etc., some 
form used at home, as basket, chair, etc. 


Make, by folding, etc., some form used in home or 
street occupations, as chair, bench, table, ladder, shovel, 
etc. 


Make, by folding or with sticks, paper, etc., some 
form in connection with centre, as dust pan, brush, 
etc. 


Make, by folding or with sticks, paper, etc., some 
form in connection with centre, as cap, hat, cradle, 
chair, etc. 


Make, by folding or with sticks, paper, etc., some 
form used in play, as doll carriage, chair, soldier’s hat, 
etc. 


Make, by folding or with sticks, paper, etc., some 
form used in play, as basket, doll’s carriage, counter, 
etc. 


Make, by folding or with sticks, paper, etc., some 
form seen on the street, as wagon, cart, etc. 


Make, by folding or with sticks, paper, etc., some 
form seen on the street, as news stand, baby carriage, 
etc. 


Make, by folding or with sticks, paper, etc., some 
form in connection with Thanksgiving Day, as table, 
chair, Jack-o’-lantern, etc. 


Make, by folding or with sticks, paper, etc., some 
form in connection with centre, as cupboard, stove, 
baking pan, etc. 


Make some form in connection with season, as 
Christmas card, calendar mount, candy box, etc., or, 
Make sled, cap, etc. 


Decorate Christmas card, calendar mount, etc., or, 
Make form, as sleigh, snow man, etc. 


Make some form, as drum, chimney, fireplace, 
stocking, etc., or, Make form, as snow shovel, umbrella, 
etc. 


Make, by folding or with sticks, paper, etc., some 
form in connection with season, as cap, umbrella, 
shovel, etc. 


Make some form in connection with season, as cap, 
shovel, etc., or, Make form, as booklet for drawings 
or pictures. 


Make some form in connection with season, as snow 
plough, snow man, etc., or, Decorate booklet, etc. 
Original border, etc. 


CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN (Continued) 


Make, by folding or with sticks, paper, etc., or by 
free cutting, some form used at home, as shovel, bench, 
table, stool, dish, pail, lamp, etc. 


Make, by folding or with sticks, paper, etc., some 
form used at home, as brush, dust pan, cupboard, etc., 
or free cutting, doll, cradle, dish, etc. 


Make, by folding, etc., some form used in home or 
street occupation, as broom, brush, trowel, etc., or 
free cutting, broom, hammer, saw, etc. 


_Make, by folding, etc., some form in connection 
with centre, as tub, ladder, shovel, etc., or free cutting, 
brush, saw, hammer, etc. 


Make, by folding or with sticks, paper, etc., some 
form used in play, as cap, hat, wagon, etc., or free 
cutting, doll, doll’s carriage, etc. 


Make, by folding, etc., some form used in play, as 
tent, flag, doll carriage, cradle, etc., or free cutting, 
doll’s clothing, soldier, gun, trumpet, etc. 


Make, by folding, etc., some form used in play, as 
parasol, doll’s hat, basket, wagon, etc., or free cutting, 
vegetable, fruit, doll’s clothing, etc. 


Make, by folding, etc., some form seen on the street, 
as car, wagon, etc., or free cutting, action figure, ani- 
mal form, etc. 


Make, by folding or with sticks, paper, etc., some 
form seen on the street, as baby carriage, car, etc., 
or free cutting, action figure, animal form, etc. 


_Make, by folding, etc., some form in connection 
with Thanksgiving Day, as chair, basket, table, etc., 
or free cutting, turkey, vegetable, fruit, etc. 


_Make, by folding, etc., some form in connection 
with centre, as stove, table, etc., or, Make table cloth 
and napkins, or free cutting, dishes, vegetable, fruit, etc. 


Make some form suggested by season, as sled, cap, 
etc., or, Practise design for Christmas card, etc. Orig- 
inal borders, single units, etc., of lines and spots or 
nature forms. 


Make decorations for Christmas tree, as chain, bell, 
ball, etc., or free cutting, doll, Christmas tree, etc., 
or, Make form, as sleigh, snow man, etc. 


Make some form suggested by season, as candy box, 
chimney, etc., or, Make form, as snow shovel, umbrella, 
etc. 


Make, by folding or with sticks, paper, etc., some 
form in connection with season, as wagon, cart, etc., 
or free cutting, snow man, sled, Christmas presents, etc. 


Make some form in connection with season, as wagon, 
cart, sled, etc., or free cutting, skate, snow man, etc., 
or, Practise design for constructed form. 


Make some form in connection with season, as snow 
plough, snow man, etc., or free cutting, action figure, 
sled, sleigh, etc. 


HANEY 


PICTORIAL DRAWING 


Illustrate subject connected with home interests, as 
‘‘ Playing with the Baby,” or “Getting Ready for 
School.”? Emphasis on size and action of figures. 


Illustrate subject in connection with home inter- 
ests, as “What I do at Home on Sunday, or “Clean- 
ing House.” Emphasis on size and action of figures. 


Illustrate subject in connection with centre, as “‘ What 
Mother does,” “How the Streets are cleaned,” etc. 
Emphasis on size and action of figures. 


Illustrate subject in connection with centre, as ‘‘How 
I help Mother,” or “‘ How the Painter or the Carpenter 
works.” Emphasis on size and action of figures. 


Illustrate subject in connection with centre, as ‘‘How 
I play at Home,” “How I play on the Street.” Em- 
phasis on size and action of figures. 


Illustrate subject in connection with centre, as ‘‘The 
Game I like to play,’ ‘‘ Playing with my Doll,” “ Play- 
ing Soldier.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with centre, as ‘‘ The 
Game I played Yesterday,” “Playing Store,” etc. 
Emphasis on size, proportion, and action of figures. 


Illustrate subject in connection with centre, as ‘‘ What 
the Milkman does,’ ‘‘What I saw on the Street,’”’ ‘‘ Go- 
ing Home from School.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with centre, as ‘‘ What 
the Newsboy does,”’ ‘‘ Taking Care of Baby.” Em- 
phasis on size, proportion, and action of figures. 


Illustrate subject in connection with Thanksgiving 
pay, as ‘‘ What I should like to do on Thanksgiving 
ay.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with Thanksgiving 
Day, as “The Thanksgiving Dinner,” ‘‘The Thanks- 
giving Parade.’? Emphasis on size, action, and pro- 
portion of figures. 


Illustrate subject in connection with season, as “* Get- 
ting Ready for Christmas,” “Playing at Home or on 
the Street.”” Emphasis on size, action, and propor- 
tion. 


Illustrate subject in connection with season, as ‘‘ How 
Santa Claus comes,’’ ‘‘What I want for Christmas,’’ 
‘*The Snow-storm.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with season, as 
‘Dressing the Christmas Tree,” “‘ Playing in the Snow.”’ 


Illustrate subject in connection with season, as 
“What I did during Vacation.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with season, as 
“Winter Sports,” “‘How the Street looks,’’ etc. 


_ Illustrate subject in connection with season, as “ Mak- 
ing the Snow Man,” “ Building the Snow Fort.” 
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HANEY 


Grade 2A OBJECT DRAWING 


CENTRE: VACATION. 1. Draw in mass some ob- 
ject suggested by talk on vacation pleasures, as pail, 
shovel, boat, etc., or, Draw grass, leaf, flower, etc. Use 
chalk or crayon. 


2. Draw in mass some object suggested by talk on 
vacation pleasures, as car, wagon, trees, or, Draw grass, 
leaf, flower, etc. (Make this largely a color lesson.) 
Use chalk or crayon. 


CENTRE: OCCUPATIONS. 3. Draw in mass 
some form used in home or street occupations, as broom, 
brush, watering can, etc., or, Draw leaf or flower, or, 
Draw from pose. 


4. Draw in mass some form used in home or street 
occupations, as broom, iron, etc., or, Draw leaf, flower, 
etc. (make this largely a color lesson), or, Draw from 
pose. 


5.. Draw in mass some form in connection with centre, 
as kitchen utensil, hammer, trowel, etc., or, Draw bird 
or other animal form, or, Draw from pose. 


6. Draw in mass some form in connection with centre, 
as kitchen utensil, dish, cart, wagon, etc., or, Draw 
bird or other animal form. (Emphasize study of color.) 


CENTRE: EL ECTION DAY OR THE SCHOOL. 
7. Draw in mass some form in connection with either 
centre, as election horn, plant form, etc., or, Draw 
from pose. 


CrenTRE: THE SCHOOL. 8. Draw in mass some 
form suggested by school interests, as plant form, 
aquarium, etc., or, Draw from pose. 


9. Draw in mass some form suggested by school in- 
terests, as plant form, aquarium, etc., or, Draw from 
pose. 


CENTRE: THANKSGIVING. 10. Draw in mass 
some form suggested by Thanksgiving season, as pump- 
kin, turkey, etc., or, Draw from pose. 


11. Draw in mass some form in connection with 
Thanksgiving interests, as vegetable or fruit form 
(study of color), or, Draw from pose. 


CENTRE: HOLIDAY SEASON. 12. Draw in mass 
some form suggested by season, as rubber boot, um- 
brella, etc., or, Draw from pose, or, Draw bird or other 
animal form. 


13. Draw in mass some form suggested by season or 
coming holiday, as boot, umbrella, etc., or, Draw holly, 
mistletoe, Christmas tree, etc., or, Draw animal form. 


14. Draw in mass some form suggested by season or 
Christmas, as sled, sleigh, etc., or, Draw Christmas 
greens, or, Draw from pose. 


15. Draw in mass some form suggested by season, as 
sled, drum, animal form, or, Draw from pose, or, Draw 
vegetable or fruit. (Study of color.) 


16. Draw some form suggested by season, as rubber 
shoe, cap, etc., or, Draw animal form, or, Draw from 
pose, or vegetable or fruit form. 


17. Draw in mass some form, as boot, cap, animal 
form, etc., or, Draw from pose. 


CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN 


Make, by folding, cutting, and pasting (paper or 
paper and splints, etc.), some form suggested by talk on 
vacation pleasures, as shovel, boat, pail, etc. 

(Read week’s work across both pages) 


Make, by folding, cutting, and pasting, some form 
suggested by talk on vacation pleasures, as park seat, 
barn, cage, etc. 


Make, by folding, cutting, and pasting, etc., some 
form in connection with occupation centre, as chair, 
table, hod, shovel, etc. 


Make, by folding, cutting, and pasting, etc., some 
form in connection with centre, as washboard, basket, 
mail bag, post box, etc. 


Make some form in connection with occupation 
centre, as tub, table, wagon, car bench, etc. (Indi- 
vidual proportions or modifications permitted.) 


Make some form in connection with centre, as cup- 
board, stove, car, cart, clock, etc. (Individual modi- 
fication.) 


_Make some form in connection with Election Day or 
with school interests, as transparency, street platform, 
pupil’s seat, etc. 


Make some form in connection with school interests, 
as chair, pupil’s desk, etc. 


Make some form in connection with school interests, 
as school wardrobe, teacher’s desk, etc. 


Make form in connection with Thanksgiving in- 
terests, as table, chair, fruit basket, etc., or, Make 
form, as booklet for drawings or for pictures. 


Make some form in connection with Thanksgiving 
interests, as table, chair, stove, baking pan, etc., or, 
Practise design for booklet. 


Make some form suggested by the season’s sports, 
as sled, sleigh, etc., or, Make Christmas card, calendar 
mount, etc. 


Make some form, as snow shovel, cart, etc., or, 
Decorate Christmas card, etc. (original central unit 
or corners). 


Make some form in connection with season or with 
Christmas, as candy box or basket, etc. 


Make some form suggested by season, as cap, skate, 
etc., or, Make form, as booklet, for drawings or pict- 
ures. 


Make some form suggested by season, as snow plough, 
snow man, etc., or, Decorate booklet. 


Make some form, as wagon, cart, etc. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN (Continued) 


Make, by folding, cutting, and pasting, some form 
suggested by talk on vacation pleasures, as basket, 
pail, shovel, etc., or free cutting, pail, shovel, boat, 
lighthouse, etc. 


Make, by folding, cutting, and pasting, some form 
suggested by talk on vacation pleasures, as swing, cage, 
etc., or free cutting, wagon, car, bird, etc. 


Make, by folding, cutting, and pasting, etc., some 
form in connection with study of occupations, as bench, 
tub, wheelbarrow, cart, etc., or free cutting, kitchen 
utensil, tool, wagon, cart, etc. 


Make some form, as cupboard, stove, tub, package 
box, post box, etc. (individual proportions or modi- 
fications), or free cutting, kitchen utensils, etc. 


Make some form in connection with centre, as work- 
basket, chair, or, Complete form of previous lesson, or 
free cutting, kitchen utensil, tool, action figure, etc. 


Make, by folding, pasting, etc., some form in con- 
nection with centre, as cupboard, stove, ice box, counter, 
etc., or free cutting, desk, tool, action figure, etc. 


Make some form in connection with chosen centre, 
as street platform, school cabinet, etc., or free cutting, 
action figure, etc. 


Complete form of previous lesson, or, Make other 
piece of school furniture, as cabinet, teacher’s desk, 
etc. (individual modifications permitted), or free 
cutting, action figure, etc. 


Make form in connection with school interests, as 
any piece of school-room furniture (individual pro- 
portions or modifications), or free cutting, action fig- 
ure, animal form, etc. 


Make form in connection with Thanksgiving inter- 
ests, as table, chair, fruit basket, etc., or, Practise 
design for booklet (original border or central unit). 


Make some form in connection with Thanksgiving 
interests (individual modifications), or, Decorate book- 
let (original border or central unit), or free cutting, 
vegetable, fruit, action figure, etc. 


Make form, as toboggan, sled, sleigh, etc. (individ- 
ual modifications), or free cutting, skate, action figure, 
etc., or, Practise design for Christmas card, etc. 


Make form, as snow shovel, cart, etc., or, Make in 
connection with Christmas some form, as sled, chimney, 
etc., or free cutting, sled, reindeer, etc. 


Make form, as snow man, or, Decorate candy box, 
etc. (original units, lines, and spots or nature forms), 
or free cutting, animal form, action figure, etc. 


Make some form in connection with season, as wagon, 
cart, etc., or, Practise design for booklet, or free cutting, 
from toy, action figure, etc. 


Make some form suggested by season, as snow 
plough, snow man, etc. (forms may be partly individ- 
ual), or free cutting, from toy, action figure, etc. 


Make some form, as cart, sled, sleigh, etc., or free 
cutting, skate, snow man, action figure, etc. 
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HANEY 


PICTORIAL DRAWING 


Illustrate subject suggested by talk on vacation 
pleasures, as ‘“‘What I did at the Seashore,’ or ‘‘ What 
I did during Vacation.’”? Emphasis on size and action 
of figures. 


Illustrate subject suggested by talk on vacation pleas- 
ures, as “What I saw on a _ Trolley Ride,” or “ 
I did in the Country,” or ‘‘ What we did in the Park.” 


Illustrate subject suggested by talk on home or 
street occupations, as ‘‘How I help Mother,” “‘How 


the Streets are cleaned,” “How the New Building 
looks.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with centre, as ‘‘ What 
Mother does on Monday,” ‘‘The Postman,” “Ironing 
Day,” etc. Emphasis on size and action of figures. 


Illustrate subject in connection with centre, as 
“Mother Sewing or Cooking,” ‘“‘ What the Carpenter 
does,” “The Motorman,” etc. 


Illustrate subject in connection with centre, as “‘How 
Mother prepares Dinner,” “Setting the Table,” “ Play- 
ing Store,” etc. Emphasize size, action, and propor- 
tion. 


Illustrate subject in connection with chosen centre, 
as “The Election Parade,” “Election Night,” ‘ What 
we did at Recess.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with school interests, 
as ‘Playing School,” “What we do a Noon, etc.” 
Emphasize size, action, and proportion. 


Illustrate subject in connection with school interests, 
as ‘In the Play Yard,” “‘The Rapid Dismissal.” 


Illustrate subject suggested by Thanksgiving in- 
terests, as “Buying the Turkey,” or some poem, as 
“Over the River and through the Woods.” 


_ Illustrate subject in connection with Thanksgiving 
interests, as ‘“‘ What I did on Thanksgiving Day.” 


Illustrate subject suggested by season, as ‘‘ What 
I did on the Street Yesterday,” “‘Getting Ready for 
Christmas.”’ 


Illustrate subject suggested by season or coming 
holiday, as ‘“‘ How the Shops look,” ‘“‘ The Snow-storm.’’ 


Illustrate subject suggested by season or by Christ- 
mas, as ‘‘Dressing the Christmas Tree,” or ‘On the 
Way from School.” 


Illustrate subject, as “What I did during Vacation.” 


Illustrate subject suggested by season, as “ Winter 
Sports.” 


Illustrate subject, as “‘ Removing the Snow,” “‘ Build - 
ing the Snow Man,’’ etc. 


HANEY 


GRADE 2B 
CENTRES 
1. VACATION 


2. THE STREET or 
THE PLAY-HOUSE 


3. ELECTION DAY 
or THE PLAY- 
HOUSE 


THE PLAY-—HOUSE 


4. THANKSGIVING 
DAY or THE 
PLAY-HOUSE 


5. HOLIDAY 
SEASON 


OBJECT DRAWING 


1. Draw in mass some form in connection with vacation pleasures, as grass, flower, 
fruit, or car, wagon, or, Draw bird or other animal form. 
(Read week’s work across both pages) 


2. Draw in mass some form in connection with vacation pleasures, as grass, flower, 
fruit, or car, wagon, etc., or, Draw from bird or other animal form. 


3. Draw in mass some form used in street occupations, as brush, broom, etc., or, 
Draw from pose, or, Draw vegetable, fruit, grass, flower. 


4. Draw in mass some form used in street occupations, as brush, broom, etc., or, 
Draw from pose, or, Draw some form used at home, as dish, pail, or vegetable, fruit, 
or flower. (Make plant form drawing largely a lesson in color.) 


5. Draw in mass some form, as vegetable or fruit, or, Draw from pose, or, Draw 
plaything, as doll, etc. 


6. Draw in mass some form, as vegetable or fruit, or, Draw from pose, or, Draw some 
form used at home in play, as toy, etc. 


7. Draw in mass some form in connection with Election, as horn, etc., or, Draw 
from pose, or, Draw from toy or from vegetable or fruit. (In vegetable or fruit draw- 
ing emphasize study of color.) 


8. Draw in mass some forms used at home, as toy, or, Draw vegetable or fruit, or, 
Draw from pose. 


9. Draw in mass some form used at home, as toy furniture, baby’s rattle, etc., or, 
Draw from pose or doll, or, Draw vegetable or fruit. 


ro. Draw in mass some form suggested by Thanksgiving, as pumpkins, fruit, etc., 
or, Draw from toy or from pose. 


11. Draw in mass some form suggested by Thanksgiving, as turkey, fruit, etc., or, 
Draw from pose, or, Draw from doll, etc. (Make vegetable or fruit drawing largely 
a color lesson.) 


12. Draw from toy, or, Draw from bird or other animal form, or, Draw from pose. 


13. Draw in mass some form in connection with Christmas, as holly, mistletoe, or, 
Draw some form in connection with season’s sports, as sled, etc., or, Draw from pose. 


14. Draw in mass some form in connection with Christmas, as Christmas tree, holly, 
etc., or, Draw from pose, or, Draw some form suggested by season, as boot, skating cap, 
etc. (Make plant form drawing largely a lesson in color. 


15. Draw some form, as Christmas present, or, Draw some form suggested by season, 
as umbrella, sled, etc., or, Draw from pose or from animal form. 


16. Draw some form in connection with season, as snow man, umbrella, boot, etc. 
or, Draw from pose or from animal form. 


17. Draw some form in connection with season, as umbrella, boot, cap, etc., or, Draw 
from pose or from animal form. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN 


Make some form in connection with vacation pleas- 
ures, as park bench, cage, car, wagon. 


Complete form of first week, or, Make other form 
suggested by vacation pleasures, as farm house, barn, 
suit case, trunk, etc. 


Make some form seen on the street, as bootblack 
stand, box for brushes, push cart, or, Make some form 
for play-house, as chair, table, etc. 


Complete form of third week, or, Make other form 
in connection with chosen centre. (Free modification 
in part of form.) 


Make form seen on the street, as fruit stand, show 
case, etc., or, Make for play-house some form, as sofa, 
rocker, cradle, etc. 


Complete form of fifth week, or, Make original form 
in connection with centre being developed. 


Make some form in connection with Election inter- 
ests, as street platform, transparency, barrel, etc., or, 
Make form for play-house, as washstand, bed, etc. 


Complete form for play-house, or, Make original 
piece of furniture for same purpose. 


Complete original form of eighth week, or, Make 
other piece of furniture, as cupboard, desk, etc. 


Make some form in connection with Thanksgiving 
interests, as basket, barrel, etc., house, bridge, etc., 
or, Make rug or table cloth and practise design. Orig- 
inal border, lines, spots, or nature forms. 


Complete form of tenth week, or, Make original 
piece of furniture, or, Decorate rug or table cloth. 
Original border, lines and spots, or nature forms. 


Make some form in connection with season’s sports, 
as sleigh, skate, etc., or, Make form for Christmas, 
as picture mount, Christmas card, candy box, etc. 


Complete sleigh, skate, etc., or, Practise design for 
Christmas card, picture mount, etc. Original bor- 
der or rosette, etc., lines and spots, or nature forms. 


Make form in connection with season, as snow 
plough, wagon, cart, etc., or, Decorate Christmas card, 
picture mount, etc. 


Make form, as calendar, picture mount, booklet, etc. 


Practise design for calendar mount, etc. Original 
border, rosette, stamp, or corner units, lines and spots 
or nature forms. 


Decorate constructed form (original border, rosette, 
stamp, or corner unit-lines and spots, or nature 
forms). 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING 


Illustrate subject in connection with vacation pleas- 
ures, as “ What I saw in the Park,” “ What I did during 
Vacation.” Emphasis on size of figures and on action. 


“Going to the Country,” “‘A Trolley Ride,” ‘What 
I did in the Country,” “In the Park.”” Emphasis on 
proportion and action. 


_ Illustrate subject in connection with street happen- 
ings or with home doings, as ‘‘What the Bootblack 
does,”’ ‘‘What Mother does in the Kitchen.” 


_ llustrate subject in connection with street happen- 
ings or with home doings, as “‘ How the Market looks,’’ 
“Playing House.” 


Illustrate subject, as ‘‘ How the Stores look,” “* Where 
we can buy Fruit,” ““What Father did Last Night,” 
“Getting Ready for School,” ‘‘ Playing with my Doll,” 
etc. 


Illustrate subject in connection with centre being 
developed, as ‘“‘How my Street looks,” “‘What we did 
at the Party.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with Election inter- 
ests, as “The Election Parade,” ‘Election Night,’’ 
“What I did at Home Last Night.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with home interests, 
as “‘When we went Visiting,” ‘‘How we played Yester- 
day,’’ etc. 


Illustrate subject in connection with home interests, 
as ‘Playing with my Doll,” “Taking Care of Baby,” 
‘*What we do in the Evening.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with Thanksgiving, 
as “Getting Ready for Thanksgiving,” or some poem, 
as ‘Over the River and through the Woods.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with Thanksgiving 
interests, as ‘‘The Thanksgiving Dinner,” ‘‘The 
teres Parade,” ‘‘What I did on Thanksgiving 

ay. 


Illustrate subject in connection with season or with 
Christmas, as ‘‘The Snow-storm,” “‘ Winter Sports,” 
“On the Way from School.”’ 


Illustrate subject in connection with season or with 
Christmas, as “ How the Stores look,” “‘ Winter Sports,” 
‘Christmas Shopping.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with season or with 
Christmas, as “Playing in the Snow,” “‘What I saw 
on the Street,” “‘ Dressing the Christmas Tree.’ 


Illustrate subject, as ‘‘ What I did during Vacation.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with season, as 
“Building the Snow Fort,” “What happened on our 
Way to School.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with season, as ‘‘ What 
happened on the Street,’”? ‘“‘Removing the Snow.” 
“Winter Sports.” 
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Grade 3 A 
CENTRES 
1. VACATION and 


SCHOOL 
INTERESTS 


2. HIAWATHA and 
SCHOOL 
INTERESTS 


3. ELECTION DAY 
or HIAWATHA 


4. OCCUPATIONS 
or HIAWATHA 


5. HOLIDAY SEA- 
SON 


OBJECT DRAWING 


1. Draw in mass some form suggested by talk on vacation pleasures, as wagon, boat, 
railroad car, etc., or, Draw grass or flower. 
(Read week’s work across both pages) 


2. Draw in mass some form suggested by talk on vacation pleasures, as wagon, boat, 
etc., or, Draw grass or flower. (Make plant form drawing largely a lesson in color.) 


3. Draw in mass some form suggested by school interests, as bell, aquarium, etc., 
or, Draw grass, flower, or plant, or, Draw from pose. 


4. Draw in mass some form suggested by school interests, as cupboard, plant, etc., 
or, Draw grass or flower, or, Draw from pose, or, in connection with Hiawatha, Draw 
tent, canoe, etc. (Make plant form drawing largely a lesson in color.) 


5. Draw in mass some form in connection with Hiawatha, as wigwam, canoe, etc.. 
or, Draw from pose. 


6. Draw in mass some form in connection with Hiawatha, as bow, arrow, quiver, or, 
Draw from pose. 


7. Draw in mass some form suggested by Election, as from pose, or, Draw in connec- 
tion with Hiawatha, as bow, arrow, quiver, etc. 


8. Draw in mass some form in connection with Hiawatha, as moccasin, cradle, etc.. 
or, Draw from pose, or, Draw vegetable or fruit. (Emphasize study of color.) 


9. Draw in mass some form suggested by occupations, as cart, watering can, etc., or, 
Draw in connection with Hiawatha some form, as moccasin, cradle, etc., or, Draw 
vegetable or fruit. 


10. Draw in mass some form suggested by occupations, as cart, watering can, etc., or, 
Draw in connection with Hiawatha some form, as Indian pipe, tomahawk, etc. 


11. Draw in mass some form suggested by occupations, as from pose, or, Draw in 
connection with Hiawatha, as Indian doll, Indian pottery, etc., or, Draw animal form 
or vegetable or fruit. (Study of color.) 


12. Draw in mass some form suggested by occupations, as from pose, or, Draw in 
connection with Hiawatha some form, as Indian doll or Indian pottery, etc., or, Draw 
animal form. 


13. Draw in mass some form in connection with season or Christmas, as holly, mistle- 
toe, sled, cap, boot, etc., or, Draw from pose. 


14. Draw in mass some form in connection with season or Christmas, as holly, mistle- 
toe, Christmas tree, etc., or, Draw sled, cap, boot, or, Draw from pose. 


15. Draw in mass some form, as Christmas present, or, Draw some form, as umbrella, 
boot, etc., or, Draw from pose or from animal form. 


16. Draw some form, as Christmas toy, or, Draw from pose, or, Draw anima] form. 


17. Draw some form, as toy, or, Draw from pose or from animal form. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN 


Teach use of ruler. 
inches and half inches. 
geometric figures. 


Ruling lines. Measuring 
Making at direction simple 


Make some form for use in school, as copy book 
cover, booklet, box for crayons or chalk. Patterns 
to be ruled and measured. 


Complete form of second week, or, Make other form 
for use in school, as sewing bag or portfolio. Patterns 
to be measured and ruled. 


Practise design for decoration of any form made 
second or third week (original border, stamp, rosette, 
etc.), or, Make some form, as wigwam or canoe. (Pro- 
portions may be individual.) 


Decorate copy book cover, booklet, portfolio, etc., 
or, Complete and decorate wigwam, canoe, etc. 


Make form for use in school, as booklet, or, Make 
some form in connection with Hiawatha, as quiver, 
bow and arrow, etc. 


Make form in connection with Election interests, 
as transparency, platform, barrel, or, Complete Hia- 
watha construction. 


Complete Election construction, or, Make in con- 
nection with Hiawatha some form, as moccasin or 
cradle, or make Indian blanket and practise decora- 
tion. (Proportions may be individual.) 


Make some form in connection with study of occu- 
pations, as cart, watering can, tub, stove, or, Com- 
plete Hiawatha construction or decorate blanket. 


Complete Occupation construction, or, Make some 
form in connection with study of Indian life, as pipe, 
tomahawk, etc. . 


Make original constructed form, connected with 
occupation studied tenth week, or, Make form, as post 
bag or post box, or, Make Indian head dress, Indian 
purse, etc. 


Complete occupation construction, or, Complete 
Indian construction and decorate. (Use character- 
istic designs.) 


Make some form suggested by season’s sports, as 
sled, or, Make form for Christmas, as Christmas sled, 
card, candy box, etc. 


_ Complete sled, etc., or complete Christmas construc- 
en ee) decorate (lines and spots, leaves and berries, 
etc.). 


Make some form in connection with season’s sports, 
as sleigh, skate, cap, etc. 


Make some form seen on the street, as wagon, snow 
plough, etc. (Proportions may be individual.) 


Complete constructed form. 


HANEY 


PICTORIAL DRAWING. 


Illustrate subject in connection with vacation pleas- 
ures, as ‘‘What I did in the Country,” “What I did 
during Vacation.’”’ Emphasis on proportion and ac- 
tion. wadia 4 

Illustrate subject in connection with vacation pleas- 
ures, as ‘‘ What we did at the Seashore,”’ ‘‘ What we did 
in the Park,” ‘‘ The Summer School Playground.” 


te 


ni 

Illustrate subject in connection with school inter- 

ests, as ‘‘What we do at Noon Recess,” ‘How we 
leave the School Building.” 


Illustrate subject, as ‘‘What happened in the Play 
Yard,’’? ‘Our Class-room,’”? or in connection with 
Hiawatha, as ‘‘Hiawatha’s Home,” or, Practise draw- 
ing trees. tested 


Illustrate subject in connection with school interests, 
as “The Rapid Dismissal,” “‘On the Way to School,’”” 
or, in connection with Hiawatha, as ‘‘ Hiawatha Sail- 
ing,” or, Tree drawing. 


Illustrate subject in connection with school interests, 
as “‘Gymnastics in the Class-room,’’ “‘ What the Janitor 
does,”’ or in connection with Hiawatha, as ‘‘Hiawatha 
and Nokomis.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with Election inter- 
ests, as ““The Election Parade,” ‘‘ Election Speeches,” 
or in connection with Hiawatha, as ‘‘ The Rainbow.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with Election inter- 
ests, as ‘‘What happened Election Night,” or in con- 
nection with Hiawatha, as ‘‘Hiawatha Hunting.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with study of occu- 
pations, as ‘‘ Cleaning the Streets,” ‘‘ Preparing Dinner,’” 
or in connection with Indian life, as ““The Indian 
Camp.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with occupations, 
as ‘Wash Day,” ‘‘How the Ashes are removed,” or 
in connection with Indian life, as “‘ How Indians fight.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with study of occu- 
pations, as “‘ What the Postman does,” “Ironing Day,” 
or in connection with Indian life, as ‘‘Smoking the 
Peace Pipe.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with study of occu- 
pations, as “‘How the Mail is collected,” or “‘ Cleaning 
House,” or in connection with Indian life, as “‘ Indian 
War Dance.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with season, as ‘‘ The 
Snow-storm,”’ ‘‘How the Streets look,” or “‘Christ- 
mas Shopping,”’ or ‘“‘ How the Stores look.” 


Illustrate subject, as ‘‘ How we played in the Snow,” 
or “‘Getting the Christmas Tree,” or ‘‘Dressing the 
Christmas Tree.’’ 


Illustrate subject, as ‘‘What I did during Christmas 
Vacation.”’ 


Illustrate subject, as “Building the Snow Man,’’ 
‘*What happened on the Way from School,” etc. 


Illustrate subject, as ‘‘ How the Snow is removed,”’ or 
‘*What I did before coming to School,” etc. 
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Grade 3 B 


CENTRES 
t. VACATION and 
SCHOOL 
INTERESTS 


2. SHOPS 


3. ELECTION DAY 
or SHOPS 


4. THE STREET 
or TRANSPOR- 
TATION 


5. HOLIDAY SEA- 
SON or TRANS- 
PORTATION 


OBJECT DRAWING 


xr. Draw in mass some form connected with vacation pleasures, as boat, trolley car, 
railroad car, etc., or, Draw leaves or flower. 
(Read week’s work across both pages) 


2. Draw in mass some form connected with vacation pleasures, as boat, trolley car, 
railroad car, etc., or, Draw leaves or flower. (Make this largely a color lesson.) 


3. Draw in mass some form connected with vacation pleasures, as wagon, car, boat, 
etc., or, Draw leaves or flower. 


4. Draw in mass, in connection with the study of shops, some form, as vegetable or 
fruit, or, Draw form, as hat (girl’s), or, Draw leaves or flower. (Make this largely a 
color lesson.) 


5. Draw in mass, in connection with study of shops, some form, as vegetable or 
fruit, wagon or cart, or, Draw leaves or flower. 


6. Draw in mass, in connection with study of shops, some form, as vegetable or 
fruit, wagon or cart, basket, etc., or, Draw leaves or flower, or, Draw from pose. 


7. Draw in mass, in connection with Election interests, some form, as Election horn, 
or, Draw, in connection with study of shops, some form, as vegetable, fruit, basket, 
etc., or, Draw from pose. 


8. Draw in mass some form, as vegetable, fruit, scales, milk bottle, etc., or, Draw 
ae an (In vegetable or fruit drawing emphasis should be laid on study of 
color. 


9. Draw in mass some form seen on the street, as wagon, cart, etc., or, Draw from 
pose, or, Draw animal form. 


to. Draw in mass some form seen on the street or used in transportation, as car, 
cart, etc., or, Draw from pose, or, Draw animal form. 


11. Draw in mass some form seen on the street or used in transportation, as truck, 
van, engine, etc., or, Draw from pose, or, Draw animal form or vegetable or fruit. 
(Study of color.) 


12. Draw in mass, in connection with season’s sports, some form, as sled, skate, etc., 
or, Draw in connection with study of transportation some form, as engine, car, etc., or, 
Draw from pose, or, Draw animal form. 


13. Draw in mass some form in connection with Christmas, as holly, mistletoe, etc., 
or, Draw in connection with study of transportation some form, as sleigh, car, engine, 
etc., or, Draw from pose. 


14. Draw in mass some form in connection with Christmas, as holly, mistletoe, 
Christmas tree, etc., or, Draw in connection with transportation some form, as car, 
cart, wagon, sleigh, etc., or, Draw from pose or from animal form. 


15. Draw in mass some form, as toy received at Christmas, or, Draw vegetable or 
fruit, or, Draw from pose or from animal form. 


16. Draw in mass some form, as toy received at Christmas, or, Draw vegetable 
or fruit, or, Draw from pose or from animal form. (In vegetable, fruit, or animal 
drawing place emphasis on study of color.) 


17. Draw in mass some form, as toy received at Christmas, or, Draw vegetable or 
fruit, or, Draw from pose or from animal form. 


CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN 


Ruler practice. Make some form for use in school, 
dh copy book cover or envelope, or box for crayons or 


Complete box, or, Practise design for copy book 
cover, envelope, etc. Original border, central or 
corner units, lines and spots, or nature forms. 


Make form for use in school, as pencil case, or, Dec- 
orate copy book cover, etc. 


Make some form in connection with study of shops, 
as counter, tea box, cashier’s desk, meat block, barber’s 
chair, hat box, shelves, etc. 


Complete constructed form of fourth week. 


Make some form for shop. (This may be an origi- 
nal form if pupils have acquired sufficient skill.) 


Make form in connection with Election interests, 
as transparency, reviewing stand, barrel, or, Complete 
form of seventh week. 


Complete Election construction, or, Make form for 
shop. (This may be made an original piece of work.) 


Make some form seen on the street, as penny-in- 
the-slot machine, weighing machine, or, Make wagon, 
cart, etc. 


Complete form commenced ninth week. 


Make some form seen on the street, as weighing 
machine, show case, etc., or, Make some form in con- 
nection with transportation, as wagon or cart. (The 
forms may be original.) 


Make, in connection with coming holiday, candy box, 
Christmas card, etc., or, Make some form used in trans- 
portation, as sleigh, car, van, engine, etc. 


Complete form of twelfth week, or, Practise design 
for Christmas card, etc. Original units, borders, etc., 
lines and spots, or nature forms. 


Decorate Christmas card, etc., or, Make some form 
used in transportation, as delivery wagon, sleigh, snow 
plough, etc. 


Make form to be decorated, as calendar mount, or, 
Complete wagon, sleigh, snow plough, etc. 


Practise design for calendar mount (original units 
or borders of lines and spots or of nature forms), or, 
Plan original form connected with study of transpor- 
tation. 


Decorate calendar mount, or, Complete original 
form in connection with study of transportation. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING 


Illustrate subject in connection with vacation pleas- 
ures, as ‘‘Going to the Seashore,’ “Playing at the 
Seashore,” “‘ What I did during Vacation.’”? Emphasis 
on action and proportion. 


Illustrate subject in connection with vacation pleas- 
ures, as “How the River looked,” “At the Recreation 
Pier,” “‘The Trolley Cars.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with vacation pleas- 
ures, as “‘In the Park,” ‘Games We Played.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with shops, as ‘‘At 
the Grocer’s,’’ ‘‘ The Millinery Shop,” “‘ The Butcher’s.”’ 


Illustrate subject in connection with shops, as ‘* What 
the Grocer’s Boy does,’”’ ‘‘ Buying a Hat.” 


_ Illustrate subject in connection with shops, as ‘“ Buy- 
ing Vegetables,’’ ‘‘ Trimming a Hat.’’ 


Illustrate subject in connection with Election, as 
“The Election Parade,” ‘‘Election Speeches,” or 
“Voting; ” or ‘Sewing, ” or “‘ Cooking.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with Election, as 
‘Election Night,’ or, in connection with shops, as 
‘‘What the Dressmaker does,” ‘‘The Tailor Shop.’ 


Illustrate some street scene, as “How We may be 
Weighed,” “‘ What I saw on the Street Yesterday.” 


Illustrate some street scene, as ‘‘ The Elevated Road,”’ 
“The Trolley Cars,’ “‘On the Way from School.” 


Illustrate some street scene, as ‘‘How Coal is deliv- 
ered,” “When I went Shopping,” “ Driving.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with Christmas, as 
“Christmas Shopping,” “The Stores,” etc., or, in 
connection with transportation, as ‘How People 
travel,’’ “‘ Sights about Town.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with Christmas, as 
‘*Getting the Christmas Tree,’”’ or in connection with 
transportation, as “‘How Milk is carried.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with Christmas, as 
“Preparing for Christmas,” ‘“The Shops,” or in con- 
peckion with transportation, as ‘‘ Delivering Christmas 

oys.”’ 


Illustrate subject, as “What I did during Vacation,” 
or “‘ Winter Sports.” 


Illustrate subject in connection with season or with 
transportation, as ‘Wagons we saw on the Way to 
School,” ‘Building the Snow Fort,” etc. 


Illustrate subject in connection with season or with 
transportation, as ‘‘How the Snow isremoved.” “‘ When 
we left School Yesterday,” etc. 
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LANGUAGE 


Conversations on— 
People in the Home. 
Home Occupations. 
Mother’s Work. 

What Wecan dotoHelp. 


NUMBER 


Oral—Combination 14-6. 

Had 14 seeds in my 
hand, 6 blew away. How 
many had I left? 

Special drill in increas- 
ing by decades the com- 
bination 6 +o9—16 +o— 
26+ 9. 
Written—Column _addi- 


tion. 

In a seed box I had 13 
maple, 23 acorns, 18 
apple, 82 milkweed. 

Problem in subtrac- 
tion: 38 seeds, wind blew 
away 16. Left? 


LANGUAGE 


Conversations on— 
Registration,campaign- 
ing of candidates, stump 
speaking, etc. 

Com position— 
Letter—How I expect 
to spend Election Day. 


APPENDIX III. 


EXTRACTS FROM A TEACHER’S PLAN BOOK 


EtrxHics AND HYGIENE 


Lessons on— 


Helpfulness to Elders. | 


Kindness to Brothers 
and Sisters. 
Kindness to Animals. 


NATURE STUDY 


House Pets— 
Canary, Cat, Dog. 
Recognition and Name. 
Color. Movements. 
Covering. Food. 


( Read week’s work across both pages.) 


EXTRACTS FROM A TEACHER’S PLAN BOOK 


NATURE STUDY 


Dispersal of seeds by 
the wind. 

Dandelion. 

Milkweed. 

Maple. 


SPELLING AND DICTATION 


In connection with Na- 
ture Study— 
Seed, wind, wings, 


play, hair, stick, some, 

field, blow, grow, sow, 

throw. 
Dictation-—— 

This seed has little 
wings. 

The wind likes to play 
with it. 

The wind helps to sow 
the seeds. 

It blows them away. 


EXTRACTS FROM A TEACHER’S PLAN BOOK 


PENMANSHIP 


Copied paragraph— 
“To-day, alike are great 
and small, 
The nameless and the 


own, 
My pele is the people’s 


all, 
The ballot box my 
throne.”’ 
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MEMORIZING PUNCTUA- 


TION 
Memorize copied para- 
graph. 
Punctuation — apos- 


trophe of possession. 
Capitals for titles and 

for particular days, as 

Election Day. 


DRAWING 


Canary—Drawn in mass 
with colored chalk. 
Tilustrate— 


How I help Mother. 
DRAWING 
Milkweed  pods,—col- 
ored chalk. 


Aim—Good placing and 
individual expression. 
Illustrate— 
Different ways in which 
seeds are planted. 
Emphasize proportion. 


ETHICS 


Duties of a citizen— 
1. To obey the laws. 
2. To assist authority. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Things used in the 
Home— 

Broom — splint and 
paper. 

Brush — splint and 
paper. 


CoNSTRUCTION 


Fold pattern, cut, and 
paste seed box. 


SPELLING 


City, ballot, laws, ticket, 
honest, voter, mayor, 
election, officer. 


APPENDIX III. 


* 


ONE WEEK’S WORK—FIRST YEAR 


WRITING 


From Copy—in _ con- 
nection with Nature 
Study and Conversa- 
tions— 

My bird is yellow. 
I can sweep. 

The baby sleeps. 
My cat is black. 


SPELLING 


Words used in Con- 
versation Lessons— 
Bird, Cage, bill, broom, 
baby, kitten, cup, 
dish, spoon. 


ONE WEEK’S WORK—SECOND YEAR 


ENGLISH 


Oral Reproduction— 
“How West Wind 
helped the Dandelion.” 
E. Poulsson. 
Conversation— 
The dispersal of seeds 
by animals ony eepien 
Seeds that ( DUTCOCt, 
: stick tight, 
stick. ate, 
Dispersal of seeds by 
animals— 


Acorns . 
Nuts \ Squirrels. 


Cherries : 
Apples } Birds. 


READING 


Aim—Thought Expres- 
sion— 
Cyr’s First Reader, p. 


48. 

Blackboard lesson— 

The Chestnut. 

Supplementary Reading: 

Wilson’s Nature Read- 
er. 

Tell part of story of 
The Maple Keys, write re- 
mainder on blackboard 
for children to read. 


ONE WEEK’S WORK—THIRD YEAR 


DICTATION 


The mayor is the high- 
est officer in the city. He 
must see that the laws are 
carried out. 


ARITHMETIC 


Long Division and 
Multiplication— 

The Mayor receives 
$15,000 a year, how much 
is that a week? 

In New York there are 
73 aldermanic districts. 
If there are 10,987 voters 
in each district, how 
many votersin New York ? 


HANEY 


NUMBER 


Combinations— 
4+1, Bre, 6-++1, 
<2 5+2, 6-+2. 
2-+2 

Stories— 
4 cups and 2 cups. 
6 birds and 2 birds. 
5 apples and 2 apples. 


POETRY AND WRITING 


Poetry— 

** Dainty 
Babies.” 
Writing— 

Winds will blow away 
the seeds. 

Some seeds haye little 
hooks. 

These hooks get into 
the hair of animals. 

Milkweed seeds are 
brown. 

The seeds have white 
wings. 


Milkweed 


DRAWING AND Con- 
STRUCTION 


Object Drawing— 
Pose — Man casting 
vote. 
Construction— 
Election booth and rail- 
ing. 
Illustration— 

Something I know 
about the election cam- 
paign (stump-speaking, 
fireworks, parades). 


Clay Working in the School 


CHESHIRE LOWTON BOONE 


HERE are two phases of clay work: (a) Clay modelling as repre- 
sentation, including the making of animal and plant forms, the 
figure in the round, and ornament, architectural details, etc., in 

relief. Such work is merely drawing in three dimensions. (0) Clay 
modelling as an industry, including the various products made in ceramic 
manufacture. It is with this phase that the present paper will, for the 
most part, deal. 

The clay industry is typical of all industries using plastic materials. 
Metal, to be sure, is plastic, differing from clay only in degree, but shapes 
that are proper for metal are seldom such as one would make in clay. In 
clay work the characteristics of the material must be kept in mind. It 
is the most easily worked of all constructive materials. There are few 
technical difficulties and few tools required. It is a natural medium for 
the elementary school, where technical operations must be simple and a 
multiplicity of tools avoided. Moreover, it is desirable in school work 
to use a material of such real industrial importance. 

Clay, like any other material, demands design of a definite kind (a) 
as to shape, and (b) as to decoration. Such decoration, which will nat- 
urally be of line motives chiefly, should be simple and within the ability 
of the young pupil. It should be easily applied and become a part of the 
object, and not something superimposed. It should illustrate the prin- 
ciples governing good design. The question of design will later be treated 
more fully, but it is desired here to emphasize the fact that in all design 
restraint is necessary. ‘The forms made in clay should be forms for which 
that material is suitable and the decorations applied should be sparing 
in quantity and harmonious in nature. 


EXPENSE. The initial cost of furnishing a room for clay work, 
including desks or tables, slates for work, shelves, oil-cloth, sponges, tools, 
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Boone 


and kiln, for a class of 40 pupils, is in the neighborhood of $175. Usually 
more than one class will use the room. With clay at $20 per ton the 
annual per capita cost for the first four grades is, in the writer’s town,* 


Designs from School Work— Incised Borders. 


five cents. If the work is chiefly pottery-making, and is confined to 
intermediate grades and first grammar grades, this cost will be about 
doubled. For ordinary work, twelve cents per pupil for the year, one 


* Montclair, N.J. 
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BOONE 


lesson a week, will cover the cost of material. This will include burning 
and glazing the pottery. 

In the elementary schools, pottery-making seems best suited to the 
fourth and fifth school years. In these years it should be the important 
manual training, and should be allotted about one hour a week for the 
year as a minimum time. 

In the fourth and fifth grades pupils are introduced to historic facts 
and conditions. Pottery-making, weaving, etc., are the early arts, and 
as such, figure largely in the beginning of history. At this period of school 
life, pupils can be led to see the meaning of industry and ceramic manu- 
facture. This teaching, with a consideration of soil, its formation and 
distribution, is also easily related with certain facts of nature study and 


geography. 
EXERCISES SUGGESTED 


1. Simple problems like the tile, to teach the handling of the clay. 

2. Some object, such as the candle-holder, shallow dish, or match- 
holder. 

3. Small bowl of simple shape, to be well finished. 

4. Pottery of other than round shape, the rectangular tray or box. 

5. saucer and cup, plate and bowl, full size and of definite proportions. 

6. Bowls and vases for special uses, for fruit, candy, etc. 

7. Jar with cover, tea-jar or rose-jar. 

8. Series of problems, such as the flower-pot or ink-stand, to be 
worked out by the pupils; each form to be of use. 

g. Vase with handles, or pitcher. 

10. Pottery for flowers, fern dish, etc. 

11. Designs for tiles (for teapots or flower-pots) and for plates, 
bowls, and teapots. ‘These are to be planned on paper, and carried out 
in clay to size specified, with such decorations as the design indicates. 


HicH-scHoot Work. For high-school work, problems similar to 
the above are proper. They should differ from those of the primary 
school in solution rather than in kind. The garden jar and jardiniére are 
excellent problems for high-school pupils. 

Local clays should be used when these can be procured by the pupils. 
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In such case it is very desirable 
to have the class build a small 
kiln of bricks in which to fire 
the models made. (See Equip- 
ment.) 


DEVELOPMENT OF A MODEL 


In the development of a 
model, as a bowl, the follow- 
ing steps are to be under- 
taken :-— 

1. The dimensions of the 
enclosing rectangle are given. 
The shape to be drawn within 
this rectangle should be that 
of a bowl (a) which is stable; 
(6) in which the top and bot- 
tom are of different dimen- 
sions; (c) in which the cur- 
vature of the sides is a curve 
of strength, not angular or 
too flowing; and (d) in which 
the point of greatest curvature 
in the sides is not at the exact 
centre of the bowl. (a) Jar with Cover; (b) Flower Pot. 

2. A vessel of this kind looks much better if it has a foot at the bot- 
tom, which serves a double purpose of stopping the curve at the right 
place and makes the bowl sit well on its base. 

3. The design drawn in pencil is used in the modelling-room to work 
from. For exhibition purposes and for reference, a tracing is made on 
Japanese paper and colored with a wash of the color of burned clay or 
of the glaze to be used. 

4. The decoration for the bowl is to be a straight line border, similar 
to those in the illustrations. This border should be placed on the bowl, 
so that the space between it and the edge of the bowl shall not be the same 
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as the width of the border itself: it should not be in the exact middle 
between top and bottom (or, in the case of a jar, at the point of greatest 
curvature, emphasizing the weakest part of the curve). It is a conven- 
tion necessary to school work to represent the decoration as being on a 
flat surface, though the surface of the bowl, as drawn, is not so. 

In the development of the course outlined, reference should be made, 
from time to time, to primitive methods and products, to characteristic 
designs and their symbolism, and to modern processes of manufacture. 
This study of the industry from the historical side can only be suc- 
cessful when the teacher of modelling is familiar with class work along 
other lines. 

PROCESSES 


PREPARATION OF CLAY. It is advisable to obtain clay from some 
pottery. That called modelling clay (usually a finely divided stoneware 
clay) works the best, but flower-pot or even common brick clay can be used. 
It comes from the pottery ready for use. Flower-pot clays are generally 
of rich red orange tone when burned and are pleasing for school work. 

If local clay is used, let it dry thoroughly. Break up the lumps rather 
small, and drop a quantity into a bucket of water. After a day or so 
stir this well, and allow it to settle. Repeat the stirring two or three times, 
finally pouring off clay and water immediately after stirring; this leaves 
stones and heavy particles at the bottom. ‘The mixture of clay and water 
should be allowed to become partly dry, then spread upon a board in the 
open air, and worked into lumps for use. When local material is avail- 
able, it frequently has a fine rich brown color when burned, owing to im- 
purities. 

For modelling, the clay should be rather soft, but not sticky. It should 
be well worked together or kneaded to make the mass homogeneous through- 
out. Clay from the regular potteries will be delivered in condition for use. 
A mixture of clay and water of a consistency like that of cream is called 
“‘slip.”? The use of this will be referred to later. 


BUILDING A POTTERY Form. Flat tiles should be made of small 
pieces of clay well worked together. Each tile should be about one-half 
inch thick. ‘Tiles tend to warp in burning, especially when glazed on one 
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surface only. Good workmanship will counteract this to some extent. 
If fire clay or discarded pottery broken up fine is added to clay for tiles, 
they are more apt to stay flat. This broken pottery is called “grog,” 
and can be purchased. As much should be incorporated with the clay 
as possible and still have the tile hold together in the making. Since 
clay shrinks much in drying and more yet in the burning, allowance should 
be made for such shrinkage in making the design. Bowls, jars, and other 
forms of pottery may be built up in one of three ways :-— 

(a2) With coils of clay,—the Indian method. 

(b) With small pieces or lumps laid regularly around the rim and 
worked together. 

(c) With square strips of clay, made by cutting a flat cake of clay 
into such strips. These are so cut as to fit together nicely. 

The first method is the ideal one for children. It is the natural one. 
A lump of clay is rolled with the hands on a table or desk into a round rope, 
about one-half inch in diameter. This is coiled in a close spiral as large 
as the bottom of the vessel to be made. The coils are well worked together. 
The sides are built up a few rows at a time with similar ropes of clay, each 
placed on top of the one preceding. They must be well fastened together. 
The shape of a vase so made can be regulated by gradually expanding 
or contracting the coils as one proceeds. The diameter of these coils, 
one-half inch, is an average size for school work. If larger things are to 
be made, the thickness of the coil must be increased accordingly. 

The second method is a most satisfactory one for the upper grammar 
or high-school classes. It is rather difficult to learn, though one works in 
much the same way as above, substituting irregular small lumps of clay 
for the coil. These should be put on regularly around the rim, each 
overlapping the preceding one a little, and well incorporated with the row 
beneath. One can gauge the shape better and make a thinner pot this 
way than by other processes, but more skill is required. 

The third method is foreign to the nature of the material, and is too 
difficult for any but the most skilled hands. 

Handles or surface decoration in relief must be added, if at all, while 
the work is still moist. In order that two pieces of clay should adhere 
well, it is best that they be alike in “‘moistness.” 
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Pottery should be of an even thickness throughout. Unevenness 
may cause cracks or warping because of uneven shrinkage. When the 
building is completed, the outside surface should be scraped smooth with 
a tool or flat stick. Uneven places can be filled up, the refinements of 
form sought, and the piece made symmetrical. 


Cast Pottery. By the use of clay slzp, pottery may be cast from 
plaster moulds. This method is largely used in factories. An exact 
model of the proposed object is turned in plaster, and from this a mould is 
made. This mould is filled with slip, from which the plaster absorbs 
water, causing the slip to settle below the opening in the mould. More 
slip must be poured in from time to time, keeping the mould full. As 
the mould absorbs water from the slip, it leaves a thin coating of partially 
stiff clay just the shape of the inside of the mould. The thickness of this 
coating can be examined at the opening: it should be about one-eighth inch 
for pieces averaging six inches in height. The mould is now turned up- 
side down, and the surplus slip poured out. After drying overnight, the 
mould may be taken apart and the form taken out. Of course there is 
no economy in using one mould, but with a number, pottery of excellent 
quality can be turned out easily and rapidly. 

Casting is an easy way of supplying pottery for problems in 
decoration. And the process itself is interesting as a step in the man- 
ufacture of things ceramic, but such ware is not individualistic. It 
has not enough variety. For the most part, pupils should make their 
own models. 


THROWN Pottery. ‘The potter’s wheel is a machine giving the work- 
man aid, but not curtailing in any way his power to shape the clay. 
Pupils will be interested to see pottery forms thrown, and perhaps try the 
process themselves; but the throwing takes strength and skill, more skill 
than most pupils have the time to acquire. High-school students might 
use the wheel, but it is scarcely worth while to devote much time to it. 
Wheel-made pottery illustrates merely another step—though an important 
one—in the industry. 


FINISHING. ‘The modelled bowl or jar may be completed or deco- 
rated in the following ways:— 
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1. It may be given a very smooth surface by polishing with a flat 
metal tool, knife, or smooth stone (an Indian method). This should be 
done when the piece has become stiff and hard, but not dry—a state, potters 
call ‘‘leather hard.” 

2. It may be decorated with incised design either before or after 
polishing. 

3. It may be decorated with color on the ‘“‘leather hard” clay or after 
the clay has been fired; the former is preferable.* 

4. It may be fired and glazed (a) with a bright transparent glaze over 
the plain ware or over decorated ware, showing the design through the 
glaze; (b) with a transparent colored glaze over undecorated ware; (c) 
with a dull or mat glaze, which is more or less opaque and gives the piece 
a tone all over; or (d) with one dull glaze over another, giving the ‘‘drip”’ 
that is occasionally seen in Oriental pottery. 

If common red lead be sprinkled over the damp pottery after finishing, 
and this be burned, it will give a bright transparent glaze, but one with 
many defects. ‘This is an unsatisfactory way to glaze ware. It is better 
to dip the pieces in a glaze mixed with water to the consistency of cream, 
thin for the bright glaze and much thicker for the mat glaze. 

Hard glaze, stanniferous glaze, and Limoges glaze may be purchased 
of the firm mentioned in connection with colors. These glazes are good 
for general use, and cost only about 75 cents per pound. A pound will 
glaze twenty-five to fifty small pieces. 

If one wishes to make the glaze, the following mixtures will be found 
useful under conditions to be stated in connection with “firing” :—~ 


A. Bright glaze, c. (cone) 06. B. Bright glaze, c. 04. 
White lead, 199. White lead, 155. 
Felspar, 83. Whiting, ro. 
Whiting, 8. Felspar, 56. 

Flint, 41. Zinc oxide, 16. 
Iron oxide, 11. Florida kaolin, 13. 
Flint, 54. 


* For color decoration, underglaze colors, purchased of B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 27 Park Place, New York 
City, or other dealers in mineral colors, are used. Dry colors may also be used. Yellow ochre makes a good red; 
black oxide of copper, a black; burnt sienna, a brown, etc. The color is ground in water on a glass slab with a 
palette knife and finally a few drops of gum tragacanth mixed with it. The design is painted on with a brush. 
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C. Bright glaze, c. 04. D. Mat glaze, c. 06. 
White lead, 155. White lead, 168. 
Whiting, 30. Felspar, 111. 
Felspar, 56. Barium carbonate, 20. 
Florida kaolin, 13. Copper oxide, 3. 
Flint, 54. Tron oxide, 2. 

E. Mat glaze, c. 04. F. Mat glaze, c. 04. 
White lead, 154. White lead, 155. 
Whiting, 25. Whiting, 30. 
Felspar, 83. : Felspar, 56. 
Florida kaolin, 5r. Florida kaolin, 52. 

Flint, 25. 


All the glazes (save A and D) given above are colorless or white when 
burned. In A and D the metallic oxides iron and copper give brown 
and green respectively; cobalt oxide would give blue; antimony oxide, 
yellow; nickel oxide, gray; manganese, brown, and chromium, green. 
A glaze may contain several oxides mixed to give some special color, but 
the total amount of coloring matter in any glaze should not exceed 4 per 
cent. of the whole weight. The following color combinations added to 
any colorless glaze (if used with A or D, leave out the iron and copper) 
will be found useful. To amount of glaze given above add:— 


G. Good gray-green. H. Light buff. 
Cobalt oxide, r. Iron oxide, 3. 
Copper oxide, 7. Nickel oxide, 2. 
Yellow ochre, 4. Zinc oxide, 2. 


Antimony oxide, 1. 


J. Rich brown. K. Gray. 
Iron oxide, 3. Iron oxide, 6. 
Nickel oxide, 2. Cobalt oxide, 3. 


Manganese oxide, 5. 


The amounts given are usually interpreted as grammes, such arrange- 
ment giving the quantity of glaze that can be easily handled. If more 
glaze is desirable, double each amount and weigh up the substances. As 
each ingredient is weighed, put it into a stoneware mortar. When all are 
in, mix thoroughly, add enough water to make a thick cream, and grind 
for twenty minutes at least. Add a spoonful of gum arabic or gum traga- 
canth, and thoroughly mix. Transfer the glaze to a large shallow earthen- 
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ware bowl. With care there need be little waste in changing from one 
vessel to another. 

The materials for glazes can be purchased from any druggist or from 
the firm before mentioned. If desired, the latter will make up the glaze 
ready for use. 


Giazinc. The burned ware is to be covered with the glaze, the 
pieces having been previously soaked in water for some minutes until they 
are nearly saturated, and then wiped dry with a cloth. The pieces, if not 
too large, can be dipped in the glaze or the glaze may be poured over the 
piece or the ware may be painted with glaze by means of a brush. In 
the first two cases, after covering the piece, as much of the glaze as possi- 
ble should be shaken off, leaving a smooth, even coating. The piece should 
be carefully handled, that it may be touched in as few places as possible. 
Where the fingers necessarily touch the piece, a bare spot is left which can 
be covered with drops of glaze. Bright glaze should be mixed rather thin, 
but the mat glaze must be as thick as it can be put on the ware, and still 
retain a smooth surface. 


Frrinc. For the first or biscuit firing (before glazing) the pieces are 
placed in the kiln, presuming the latter to be of the portable variety, some- 
what closely, one upon another. The lighter and thinner pieces should 
not be subjected to too much weight. ‘Tiles should be placed on edge. 

Glazed ware needs more room. Each piece is set upon a stilt of fire 
clay, which presents to the bottom of the object only three sharp points 
that but slightly mar the bottom. It is well to keep in mind the following 
precautions :— 

(az) Some little space, an inch or two, is desirable between glazed 
pieces. 

(b) Pieces should not be nearer than an inch to the walls or roof of 
the oven. 

(c) Glazed pieces cannot be placed one above the other, unless shelves 
of fire clay be used. Such an arrangement of shelves is quite necessary 
in the larger kilns to economize room. 

(d) Bright and mat glazes cannot well be fired together. One kind at 
a time is safer. The firing should be done slowly for an hour or two, 
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gradually increasing the temperature toward the end. Usually it is ruinous 
to a glaze to rapidly increase the temperature. 

Temperature is estimated by small pyramids of definite composition, 
called pyrometric cones. ‘These are numbered from No. 022 (the softest) 
up to No. o1, and from No. 1 to No. 36 (the hardest). They melt at cer- 
tain temperatures, bending over gradually, until they become so fluid as 
to collapse entirely. The glazes given above are designed to develop prop- 
erly cone No. 04 or No. 06. For example, if the glaze develops at c. 04 
(as B), cones No. 06, No. 05, No. 04, and No. 03 are set up in the 
order given, in a lump of fire clay. This is placed in the kiln, where it 
can be easily seen through the spy-hole. At a bright orange heat c. 06 
will begin to bend and finally fall flat, then c.o5 and c.o4. When the latter 
is down, the firing is stopped. C. 03 is used merely as a safeguard in case 
the firing is too rapid or c. 04 suffer accident and not bend properly.* 


EQUIPMENT. Clay has already been mentioned. It will cost in quan- 
tities of 500 pounds or more from 1 to 2 cents a pound F. O. B. at place 
of shipment.t 

In the lower school grades the pieces of pottery may be made on reg- 
ular desks in the school-room. The desks can be covered with squares of 
oil-cloth or common wrapping paper. In places where a special modelling- 
room is provided, older pupils may work on common slates or plaster bats. 
These plaster bats (circular slabs of plaster of Paris about 14” thick) are 
to be kept dampened. For high-school classes they are desirable. Their 
cost is about 15 cents each. 

The best table for a pottery and modelling-room is a square one, 
large enough for four pupils, one on each side. In the centre a zinc pan 
is sunk flush with the top of the table. This will hold odd bits of clay and 
tools. A longer table can be made to accommodate any number of pupils, 
but smaller ones are easily moved and better arranged to suit the light. 
The common kitchen table serves well in the absence of one especially 
made for the purpose. The tables should be of suitable height, that the 
pupils may sit on stools. 

* These cones can be obtained from Professor Ed. Orton, Jr., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 


tcenteach. A dozen orsoeach of No. 09, No. 08, No.0o7, No. 06, No. 05, No. 04, No. 03, should be purchased; 
more, if desirable, for they will keep. 


+ Clay of right kind can be obtained from Stewart & Co., sos West soth Street, New York City. 
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The clay-room should possess enclosed shelves, large enough to hold 
the slates used. These shelves should be at least a foot apart. A large 
closet is better still. The ideal arrangement is a cabinet or series of 
cabinets, zinc-lined, with movable shelves and plaster-of-Paris bottoms 2” 
thick. The plaster is kept very moist, and with the zinc lining, the interior 
will be damp enough to preserve work indefinitely. Ordinarily, unfinished 
pieces must be covered with damp cloth which is moistened daily. Some- 
times oil-cloth is spread over this and prevents rapid evaporation. Some 
provision in the way of shelving must be made for keeping finished work 
that is to remain at the school. 

Moist clay for use may be kept in a box or a cabinet similar to the 
ones described above. If not lined with zinc, it should be tight and strong, 
in order that the clay may not dry out too quickly. The clay must be 
kept moist and plastic. 

The best kiln for school use is a portable one. It is cheaper in the 
end, more cleanly, works more quickly, and takes up little room. The one 
requirement is a good chimmey, such a one as is found in the school in 
connection with the heating plant.* : 

The following items must be included in any complete equipment :— 

1. A few small sponges. 

2. 3 or 4 large shallow bowls for glaze. 

3. Modelling tools No. 420 ($4.50 per dozen, Hammacher, Schlemmer 
& Co., 4th Avenue and 13th Street, New York City). 

4. String or wire for cutting clay into pieces for use. 

5. Brushes for cleaning tables. 

6. Running water and towels for cleansing hands. In place of towels 
large sheets of tissue paper are more sanitary. 


The foregoing review of processes and problems is in large measure 
a statement of what has been done with clay in a well-equipped school. 
This one industry from among many has been treated and studied some- 
what completely. What has been done with this material might be ac- 
complished with others. 


* Caulkins & Co., of Detroit, Mich., make the ‘“‘ Revelation Kiln.”? Their No. 2 is built especially for school 
use. It costs $24. Itis rathersmall, but good results are possible with it. The firm builds a special kiln for pot- 
tery work, which is satisfactory in every way for all classes. It is fairly roomy. ‘The cost is $175. These kilns 
burn kerosene as fuel, are easy to handle, and are safe. 
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The High School Course in Drawing 
FREDERICK HAMILTON DANIELS 


OMMISSIONER HARRIS, in presenting the Report of the 
Ge Committee of Ten, writes as follows: ‘It has been agreed on all 
hands that the most defective part of the education of this 
country is that of the secondary schools.” Hence the appointment of 
the Committee of Ten, with its subsidiary committees of ninety selected 
educators. The Report of this Committee has caused unlimited dis- 
cussion pro and con, with the debate as unsettled to-day as it was ten 
years ago. High school courses are in a state of evolution: the end is not 
yet. Particularly is this true with regard to the course in drawing. Un- 
less influenced by examination requirements or by supervisory or other 
systems, the course of study depends largely upon the personality of the 
teacher of drawing. ‘‘As the teacher, so the school,” and the course of 
study. 
It would be an impossible and an ill-timed task to set forth in detail 
a course which would be an ideal possibility in all high schools. It can- 
not be done at present, if ever. Fitness of pupils and teachers, local en- 
vironments, college and state requirements, vary too much in different 
sections of the country. Furthermore, such a course, if universally ac- 
cepted, would have a negative effect upon individual investigation, ex- 
periment, and effort for growth and progress. Dr. G. Stanley Hall em- 
phatically states * that such courses are “an almost unmitigated curse 
to high schools, exploiting them against their normal interests and the 
purpose of the people who support them, ... sacrificing the interests 
of the vast majority who will never go to college,’’ and that it is a mistake 
to say that every subject should be taught in the same way in the same 
time, no matter what the destination of the pupil or the time he ceases 
school. He says further:— 


* Adolescence, Vol. II. pp. 509, 510. 
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...“‘Everything must count so much, for herein lies its educational value. There is no 
more wild, free, vigorous growth of the forest, but everything is in pots or rows, like a rococo 
garden. Intellectual pabulum has lost all gamy flavor, and is stall-fed or canned. ‘These 
bales or blocks of condensed and enriched knowledge, which are used to calibrate the youth- 
ful mind or test its lifting or carrying power, seem to it stale. The stints become monoto- 
nous, mechanical, factory work to the pupil, but to the teacher they acquire an excessive value, 
as if the world of knowledge had been canonized and certain things set apart as more sacred 
than other fields of knowledge. .. . The pupil is in the age of spontaneous variation, which 
in no period of life is so great. He does not want a standardized, over-peptonized mental 
diet. It palls on his appetite. He suffers from mental ennui and dyspepsia, like the ducks 
in James Russell Lowell’s story, for which a, chemist had demonstrated by long study that 
celery was the most nutritious of all possible foods; but, when his farm was well stocked, it 
was found to be about the only thing ‘the derned things wouldn’t touch,’ and they pined and 
died when it was injected with a syringe. .. . This ready-made scheme, supported by able 
pedagogic backing, relieves teachers from master problems of local adjustments.” 


It also relieves the schools of large numbers of pupils each year. 

Admitting that there can be planned in detail no course in drawing 
adapted for use in all high schools, it is as positively true that there are 
large considerations which are universally pertinent in formulating any 
high school course. ‘These have to do with (i) the aims of high school 
courses, (2) the general philosophy of courses of study and their presen- 
tation, (3) the general philosophy of the teaching of pupils of high school 
grade; (4) general considerations for an effective high school drawing 
course, (5) specific considerations for courses for three types of high schools. 


THE AIMS OF HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 


The Report of the Committee of Ten states * that “‘the secondary 
schools do not exist for the purpose of preparing pupils for college. A 
high school program should therefore be planned for those whose school 
education ceases with the secondary school. The preparation of a few 
boys and girls for college or technical school should be incidental, not 
the principal object.” Seventy-five per cent. of high school pupils leave 
school before the end of the course. The aim of education generally is, 
of course, the aim of high school education; namely, the development 
of character and the training for good citizenship. All high schools en- 
deavor to meet these educational ideals, although their courses vary in 


* Report, p. 51. 
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detail to prepare also for college, normal school, technical school, the shop, 
or commercial life. Hence they are designated as Classical, Technical, 
or Commercial high schools. 


GENERAL PHILOSOPHY OF COURSES OF STUDY AND THEIR PRESENTATION 


Herbert Spencer has this to say regarding the comparative value of 
subjects in courses of study: *— 


“Among mental as among bodily acquisitions, the ornamental comes before the use- 
ful. Not only in times past, but almost as much in our own era, that knowledge which con- 
duces to personal well-being has been postponed to that which brings applause. ... We are 
guilty of something like a platitude when we say that throughout his after-career a boy in 
nine cases out of ten applies his Latin and Greek to no practical purposes. . . . If we inquire 
what is the real motive for giving boys a classical education, we find it to be simply conform- 
ity to public opinion. Men dress their children’s minds as they do their bodies, in the pre- 
vailing fashion. ... Not what knowledge is of most real worth is the consideration, but 
what will bring most applause, honor, respect, what will most conduce to social position 
and influence,—what will be most imposing.” 


Spencer classifies in the order of their importance the leading kinds 
of activity which constitute human life: +— 

(1) Those activities which directly minister to self-preservation. (2) Those activ- 
ities which, by securing the necessaries of life, indirectly minister to self-preservation. (3) 
Those activities which have for their end the rearing and discipline of offspring. (4) Those 
activities which are involved in the maintenance of proper social and political relations. (5) 
Those miscellaneous activities which make up the leisure part of life, devoted to the gratifi- 
cation of the tastes and feelings. ... Without painting, sculpture, music, poetry, and the 
emotions produced by natural beauty of every kind, life would lose half its charm. So far 
from thinking that the training and gratification of the tastes are unimportant, we believe 
the time will come when they will occupy a much larger share of human life than now.” 


Dr. Hall disagrees with the inference of the Report of the Committee 
of Ten, that all subjects are of equal educational value, and cites as an il- 
lustration a comparison of the value of a course in cooking, with the scin- 
tilla of Greek obtainable in a brief high school course. He also states 
that “‘fitting for life is an infinitely greater problem than fitting for col- 
lege. It is natural, therefore, that college interests should receive a warm 
welcome.” £ 


* Education, pp. 22-26. 
+ Ibid., pp. 32 and 72. 
t Adolescence, Vol. II. p. 515. 
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Dr. T. M. Balliet expresses his belief * that 


“To teach a man a trade by which he may all his life earn a: dollar or two dollars a day 
more than he otherwise might have earned is to put his whole life and that of his family on 
a higher plane than it would otherwise have been. It means more of the amenities of life 
for his family: it means pictures and music and education as well as social opportunity and 
social position.” 


With regard to methods in teaching, Spencer gives us these maxims: + — 


“‘(r) We should proceed from the simple to the complex. The mind grows. (2) Our 
lessons ought to start from the concrete and end in the abstract. We may begin with a par- 
ticular truth regarding one thing, which, after several repetitions, with reference to a number 
of individual things, leads to the abstract statement of a principle. (3) The education of 
the child must accord both in mode and arrangement with the education of mankind as con- 
sidered historically. (4) We should proceed from the empirical to the rational method in 
instruction. (5) Education ought to be a process of self-development. (6) As a final test, 
does it create a pleasurable excitement in the pupils? As long as the acquisition of knowl- 
edge is rendered habitually repugnant, so long will there be a prevailing tendency to discon- 
tinue it when free from the coercion of parents and teachers. Of all the changes taking 
place, the most significant is the desire to have the acquirement of knowledge pleasurable 
rather than painful,—a desire based upon the more or less distinct perception that at each 
age the intellectual action which a child likes is a healthy one for it, and conversely.” 


GENERAL PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING ALL STUDIES AT THIS PERIOD 


Dr. Hall states definitely the facts we want to know:¢— 


“Just as about the only duty of young children is implicit obedience, so the chief men- 
tal training from about eight to twelve is arbitrary memorization, drill, habituation, with 
only, limited appeal to the understanding. After the critical age of six or seven .. . belong 
discipline in writing, reading, spelling, verbal memory, manual training, practice of instru- 
mental technique, proper names, drawing, drill in arithmetic, foreign languages by oral 
methods, the correct pronunciation of which is far harder, if acquired later, etc. The hand 
is never so near the brain. Most of the content of the mind has entered it through the senses, 
and the eye and ear gates should be open to their widest. Authority should now take pre- 
cedence of reason. Children comprehend much and very rapidly if we can only refrain from 
explaining. . . . It is the age of little method and much matter. The teacher is now a Pedo- 
trieb, or boy driver. Boys of this age are now not very affectionate. They take pleasure 
in obliging and imitating those they like, and perhaps in disobliging those they dislike. They 
have much selfishness and little sentiment. As this period draws to a close and the teens 
begin, the average normal child will not be bookish, but should read and write well, know 
a few dozen well-chosen books, play several dozen games, be well started in one or more 


* N. E. A. Proceedings, p. 600. 
tT Education, pp. 120-159. 
t Adolescence, Vol. II. p. 45r. 
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ancient and modern languages,—if these must be studied at all,—should know something 
of several industries, and how to make many things he is interested in, belong to a few teams 
and societies, know much about nature and his environment, be able to sing and draw, should 
have memorized much more than he now does, and be acquainted at least in story form with 
the outlines of many of the best works in literature and the epochs and persons in history. 
But with the teens all this begins to be changed, and many of these precepts must be 
gradually reversed. ‘There is a new interest in adults, and a passion to be treated like one’s 
elders, to make plans for the future, a new sensitiveness to adult praise or blame. The large 
muscles have their innings, and there is a new clumsiness of body and mind. The blood 
vessels expand, and blushing is increased, new sensations and feelings arise, the imagination 
blossoms, love of nature is born, music is felt in a new, more inward way, fatigue comes easier 
and sooner; and, if heredity and environment enable the individual to cross this pons success- 
fully, there is sometimes almost a break of continuity, and a new being emerges. The drill 
method of the preceding period must be slowly relaxed and new appeals made to freedom 
and interest. We can no longer coerce or break, but must lead and inspire, if we would 
avoid arrest. Individuality must have a longer tether. Never is the power to appreciate so 
far ahead of the power to express, and never does understanding so outstrip ability to explain. 
Over-accuracy is atrophy. Both mental and moral acquisitions sink at once too deep to 
be reproduced by examination without injury to intellect and will. There is nothing in the 
environment to which the adolescent nature does not keenly respond. With pedagogic tact 
we can teach about everything we know that is really worth knowing; but, if we amplify and 
morselize instead of giving great wholes, if we let the hammer that strikes the bell rest too 
long against it and deaden the sound, and if we wait before each methodic step till the pupil 
has reproduced the last, we starve and retard the soul, which is now all insight and receptiv- 
ity. Plasticity is at its maximum, utterance at its minimum. The mind grows in great 
leaps and bounds; and yet, when the teacher is a little tiresome, the pupil is tired in a moment.” 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR AN EFFECTIVE HIGH SCHOOL ART COURSE 


1. THE TEACHER. Next to the pupil, the most important factor 
in any school work is the teacher. An honest, sincere, enthusiastic man 
or woman, with strong personality and artistic ability, having a real in- 
terest in high school pupils, with a devoted love of art and a broad knowl- 
edge of the arts and related crafts, with a background of pedagogic prin- 
ciples and general culture, will create a more practical and inspirational 
influence for good than all other combined high-school conditions minus 
such a teacher. Poor work in drawing always means poor teaching. 
As professions, the teaching of drawing and manual training are gener- 
ally not now ranked by the public and school authorities on a par with 
high school teachers of science, languages, etc. Teachers in manual 
training high schools of shop work and drawing are paid less than other 
specialists. An incident comes to mind of a teacher who left a position 
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as supervisor of manual training in one city for a position as a teacher of 
science in another at $300 less salary, solely because, as he stated, his 
ultimate financial and social position would be better in a classical or 
scientific department than in the mechanic and related arts. He is now 
paid $2,200, while men of equal experience and ability in their lines in 
the same city, teaching drawing and shop work, receive as a maximum 
$1,500. Of course there are exceptions, but at the present time broad 
knowledge and general culture are not, in the minds of school commit- 
tees, essentials in drawing and shop-work instructors. Some specialists 
have been working out little problems in geometry or joints which arose 
in the time of the Ptolemies. Now, though it is not intended to convey 
the impression that novelty is a desired achievement in school work, life 
in America is different from that of any other civilization. Life to-day 
is unlike that of twenty years ago. As teachers, we must have the broad 
culture to take what the past has to give, and adapt it to modern conditions. 
Individually, we must improve upon what has been done. Our field 
seems narrow unless we make it stretch to the surrounding horizons. 
The influence of our teaching and social relations must be broad enough 
to reach the community. ‘‘Familiar as the voice of the mind is to each, 
the highest merit we ascribe to Moses, Plato, and Milton is that they set 
at naught books and traditions, and spoke not what men, but what they, 
thought. A man should learn to detect and watch that gleam of light 
which flashes across his mind from within, more than the lustre of the 
firmament of bards and sages. ‘Though the universe is full of good, no 
kernel of nourishing corn can come to him but through the toil bestowed 
on that plot of ground which is given to him to till.” 


2. RELATION TO OTHER StupiESs. The Report of the Committee 
of Ten says: *— 


“Drawing does not appear as a separate subject in the specimen programs; but the 
careful reader of the Conference reports will notice that drawing, both mechanical and free- 
hand, is to be used in the study of history, botany, zoology, astronomy, meteorology, physics, 
geography, and physiography, and that the kind of drawing recommended hy the Conference 
is the most useful kind,—namely, that which is applied to recording, describing, and dis- 
cussing observations. This abundant use of drawing might not prevent the need of some 


* See p. 40. 
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special instruction in drawing, but it ought to diminish the number of periods devoted exclu- 
sively to drawing.” 


“Tt might not prevent the need of some special instruction in draw- 
ing,” etc. Indeed, let us hope it might not! The Committee also advo- 
cates that the note-books made in connection with the study of the sub- 
jects cited above be produced for consideration at examinations. What 
execrable sketches these same note-books contain! It is unanimously 
admitted that drawing helps these subjects, hence the need for teaching 
the kind of drawing they require. It is well known that pupils who do 
excellent work in the school studio make labelled pictographs in their 
note-books. Special teachers of science or history have neither time nor 
ability to teach the making of artistic diagrams and sketches in connection 
with their work. Pupils regard such drawing as a dull requirement of 
the course, and do it perfunctorily, which accounts for its poor quality. 
Only when pleasure shall come with the making of these drawings will 
there result artistic note-books. By ‘‘artistic” is meant note-books illus- 
trated as well as they can be by pupils at that age, note-books which 
convey to the observer a sense of the pleasure which their making gave 
to the student. 

“A proper co-ordination of the arts with the rest of the school work 
is the necessary condition for the success of any course.” * ‘The object 
of the entire course is to apply the fine arts to industrial training.” + In 
large part because of the lack of this practical element in our schools, 
over thirty thousand students are enrolled in Y. M. C. A. evening classes, 
and several hundred thousand in correspondence schools. It is a portion 
of the work of the high school drawing teacher, either by conference or 
direct instruction, to raise the standard of correlated drawing to the plane 
of art work. Possibly no other one phase of school drawing is more im- 
portant. Indeed, this involves all the others. 


3. SCHOOL, SOCIAL, AND Home InTEeREsts. The time will come in 
our schools when we shall give a broader interpretation to the term “‘art,”’ 
and our courses will accord with this wider view. Such matters as the 


* Sixty-eighth Report of Massachusetts State Board of Education, “‘ Industrial Drawing.” 
t Prospectus of New York City, Y. W. C. A., r904-05, Art Courses. 
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placing of a rug or chair or the hanging of a picture in the school-room, 
the selection of a vase for flowers, the grouping of the flowers in the vase, 
the printing of the school program or magazine; as to the proper placing 
of type and cuts, the writing of a letter, note-book, or essay; as to its right 
setting on the paper or page, the selection and arrangement of forms 
and colors in the student’s own room at home, matters of dress, yea, even 
courtesy, is a fine art related through principle and practice to the school- 
room art we are all trying to foster. 

Lancasters returns * show that 50 to 75 per cent. of young people 
are profoundly moved by art at this stage of life. It is not a sign of artis- 
tic ability, but only the awakening of the emotional nature. The pictorial 
ideals change from the gaudy to the quiet, from those with action and life 
to those expressing sentiment. Some are impressed with the failures in 
architecture or domestic home decoration, and avow their dislike of cer- 
tain features. Classical pictures now for the first time are regarded worthy 
of their attention, as are landscapes. Certainly, it is the time for a course 
in art appreciation in connection with the drawing work, or perhaps, where 
drawing is optional, such a course would be more advantageous to many 
than the course in drawing. 


4. TOWN AND City Inpustriges. Local environments ought to in- 
dividualize the course in drawing. It is not as well in school to design 
and make vases as it is to design and make furniture, if the large busi- 
ness of the town is the manufacture of furniture. Our problem is of 
two parts: first, to ascertain the probable business future of the mem- 
bers of our classes; second, to directly relate our teaching, at least in part, 
to this coming adult life. “Life without labor is guilt, and industry with- 
out art is brutality.” Whatever we can teach which shall lend an art 
interest to the daily toil of life gives to the worker opportunities to express 
himself at his best, to know the joy of being a creator. 


SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS FOR THREE TYPES OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


1. CLASSICAL. ‘The drawing work in the classical high school ought 
to be closely related to what we term the fine arts. Constant reference 


* Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. V. p. ror. 
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may be made to the art of ancient times. We should have a course in 
art appreciation, including lectures upon historic art and its relation to 
the work of the school. Where possible, visits to art museums should 
form an integral part of the course.* The ideal of the pupil in making 
his drawing should be a high one, the highest one he can comprehend; 
and he should be held to it. Each thing produced ought to be a thing of 
beauty, so made as to satisfy him in later years that it was fashioned in 
accord with the canons of beauty. This is the kind of work that enriches 
labor and life. All teaching of principles and facts should be but a 
means to this greater end. Let us not confuse the part with the whole. 


2. ‘TECHNICAL OR MANnuaL TRAINING. Mr. Milton P. Higgins, presi- 
dent of a large manufacturing concern, whose word on technical educa- 
tion has received wide attention, says: {— 


“The manufacturer, however, does not admit, does not know, that he cares much for 
art, culture, or beauty in his work. But in his own sphere he does care, and the greatest joy 
he feels is in getting a thing right. Striving for excellence! That is what makes a workman 
love his work and succeed in it. He really becomes a creator; and, when he succeeds, he 
knows that what he has made is good. Experimentation, comparison, and choice mark the 
way of advancement. But life is too short to try many experiments, unless the method of 
trying them is very simple. To build things of wood and stone and metal in order to test 
them, and to prove which one is best and fittest, requires too much waste of time and material. 
For mechanics of all grades the habit of sketching and drawing becomes a great developing 
force. Fora mechanic, drawing becomes the avenue out of himself into the universe. He 
is not only learning about other people and things, but he is revealing himself to himself and 
to others; and the things revealed are mew, new to him and to the world. This to him is 
the inspiring quality of his work. 

All I have said thus far I am svre is in general applications not new to you; but, when 
applied to the workingman, to mechanics and to manufacturers, it certainly has a vital in- 
terest for every manufacturer, for it has so much to do with our future and our industrial 
supremacy among the nations of producers. 

It is important to ask what kind of drawing or art training will best meet the needs 
of a manufacturer and the needs of a mechanic. Must it have to do with art culture? Yes, 
for the mechanic knows art and he appreciates culture; but it must be his kind of art and his 
kind of culture, still art and culture just the same. Must it have to do with beauty? Yes, 
for he, the mechanic, loves the beautiful, but not always the same beauty that the landscape 
artist loves, but beauty just as surely. What kind of drawing in the schools will meet our 
needs and our expectations as manufacturers? Simply this: a kind of drawing which will 
enable our children and induce our workmen to think clearly and to express the thought they 


* See pamphlet, ‘‘ Art Courses offered by the Brookline (Mass.) High School.” 
‘} Report of Massachusetts State Board of Education, ‘‘ Industrial Drawing.” 
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have; for, just as sure as the thought is expressed again and again by workmen, they com- 
pare and choose, and more thinking and better thinking follows. 

For industrial drawing we need to get away from vagueness. I do not now mean 
to plead for mechanical nicety and exactness in the drawing itself, and not so much for the 
means of expression as for the idea back of it all. ‘The conception which is to be expressed 
must first become very clear in the pupil’s mind, and his own expression through his drawing 
must be definite and exact in order to meet the needs of the manufacturer. It is not nec- 
essarv to have a perfectly straight, even line to represent the mast of a ship, but the thought 
must be perfect and exact; and, if the thought is, then the very thought in its integrity is likely 
to be expressed in the drawing, though the detail of the drawing is quite imperfect. As to 
method, I have an idea that an involved, laborious, slow method of school drawing is a bad 
method, even if the drawings look ever so good. If the expression of an idea is too long 
delayed, there will be no idea to express. It would better come quickly, even if poorly. To 
draw a picture slowly, though it be good, is often of no practical value to the manufacturer. 
We want it quickly, if at all. Do not think that I advocate confused haste in drawing,— 
quite the opposite of that. Clear conception only will allow of quick expression. In order 
to make the drawing quickly, there must be not only few lines to make, but there must be 
the clearest knowledge of just where each line is to be placed to give a definite expression of 
the idea. It is disappointing to see graduates from the schools, after having had all the 
general instruction in drawing, attempt a sketch of a simple mechanical construction, or even 
the simplest machine part, and notice how uncertain they are. Absolute confinement to 
the fewest necessary lines is one of the essentials of good sketching. ‘The mechanic’s crea- 
tions cannot be decorated with beautiful forms, nor with colors made harmonious by selec- 
tion and combination. The machine designer must be confined to the absolute decree to 
do nothing solely for beauty or ornamentation. Every line must be a line of strength. Still, 
his work should be beautiful, not ugly. The inevitable law of good construction is the basis 
of all his work, but he is by no means insensible to beauty as an element very important in 
his work. 

The teaching of crafts where the teachers are not craftsmen, or trades where the 
teachers have not learned trades, or constructive work where the teachers are not construc- 
tors, is certainly a very doubtful undertaking. ... The American mechanic of the future 
must have science and culture; but, when he takes up the book, he must not drop the hammer. 
The school and the shop must combine, and the union must be real and organic. The spirit 
of the real shop must pervade the school where the arts of drawing, design, and construction, 
are taught with greatest success.” 


Again he says, in speaking of a certain trade school: *— 


“From a manufacturer’s point of view the organization of this school is nearly ideal, 
with one exception; and the results are, indeed, all that could be expected. The exception 
is the unreal character of the.shop work. A thoughtful person visiting the school is most 
forcibly impressed with the enormous loss to the students and the financial loss to the insti- 
tution when two hundred strong, energetic, interested young men are required to work metal 
and other good materials into excellent parts of useful machines simply as practice, and to 


* Proceedings of N. E. A., 1903, p. 590. 
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see the results of their painstaking, skillful labor either put into glass show-cases or thrown 
into the scrap-heap. The financial loss is not so serious, but the loss to the student is cer- 
tainly very great; and this loss I am confident can be remedied.” 

The Mosely Commission made note of quite the opposite state of 
affairs while visiting a manual training high school in the West.* ‘Much 
of the furniture and a large number of the tools, even including lathes, 
have been made by the pupils of the school, and would do credit to a first- 
class firm.” 

At present the usual situation in manual training high schools is this: 
shop men know but little about design, drawing teachers know compara- 
tively little of craftsmanship. ‘The departments entertain a polite inter- 
est in each other. Aside from these two departments some schools have 
a little colony known as an arts and crafts settlement, where they all play 
at the real issues and purposes of the school. No other form of high 
school has such evident opportunities for co-ordination of studies. Every 
drawing could be made a means, as it is in life-work, to an almost imme- 
diate service in the shop. Teacher and student would have an abound- 
ing interest in problems now thought of as routine work. Both draught- 
ing-room and shop would profit immensely by this vital connection. More- 
Over, in time the school would change its character. The other subjects 
would come into line—mathematics, science, history, English and foreign 
languages, would be more fundamentally related to the great aim of the 
school—to educate the workman in the culture he demands in his special 
field of effort. 

The opportunity for illustrated lectures dealing with the beauty of 
structural design is unlimited in this school. Occasional lectures given 
by the head teachers in the several departments to the entire school, show- 
ing the possibilities and ideals in their respective subjects, thus giving the 
students and the other teachers a cultural knowledge of things beyond 
their present grasp, would be highly inspirational. 


CommerciAL. A rather unusual illustration of the correlation of the 
mechanic arts with other school studies is given in the Report of the Mosely 
Commission,t wherein a high school is equipped with a complete print- 
ing outfit :— 


* Mosely Report, p. 94. 
{ Ibid., p. 12. 
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“When lads are called upon to set up in type and print off something which they have 
written, and to correct the proof, they begin to realize, in a way which is rarely done by the 
mere writer, how careless they have been in writing, how poor the style. We were favored 
with copies of a journal produced in the school, printed and illustrated there, which certainly 
gave evidence of great skill. It afforded opportunities on both the mechanical and artistic 
sides for general culture, and is a most important adjunct to the literary and scientific work.” 


Aside from some references above for courses in general, particular 
attention ought to be paid in the drawing classes to the grouping of writ- 
ten and printed matter on a page, to freehand lettering, designing of ini- 
tials, head and tail pieces, book-plates, etc. 
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The Furnishings of the High-school 
Drawing-room 
HAROLD HAVEN BROWN 


HE following article is the result of an effort to describe more com- 

HE pletely the planning, arrangement, and fittings of a high-school 

drawing-room, than I found possible in the article under a similar 

title in the Year Book of 1904. Toward this end an explanatory letter was 

sent to each of about fifty well-known schools or teachers of the country, in 

which replies were asked to as many of the questions in the following list 
as the recipient felt able to answer. 

Responses were received from twelve instructors, a summary of which 
I shall present. I shall consider it outside the purpose of this article to 
edit or alter the information that has been sent me, but shall submit such 
varying answers to each question as may be at hand, appreciating that out 
of the several different ways of meeting a problem in various schools the 
seeker for information can for himself best draw conclusions as to what 
suits his needs. 

It ‘will be well for the reader to remember that there are no repeti- 
tions in this article of the sketches or descriptions that appeared in the 
Year Book of 1904, and that the fuller information concerning the subject 
can be had only by the consideration of both articles together. 

I wish to make grateful acknowledgment to the instructors named in 
the enclosed list for the information which this article contains, many of 
whose replies to the questions were illustrated by generous collections of 
photographs, sketches, working drawings, and blue prints. 
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LIST OF QUESTIONS SENT TO IMPORTANT SCHOOLS * 


1. Please sketch a plan of your mechanical drawing-room, showing number and position 
of doors, windows, desks, shelves, closets, aisles, and vacant floor space. Give all dimen- 
sions possible, and show points of compass. 

2. Please furnish information relating to your freehand drawing-room similar to that 
asked for in Question 1. 

3. Give a dimensioned working sketch of the mechanical drawing table that you con- 
sider the best. 

4. Give a dimensioned working sketch of the freehand drawing table that you consider 
the best. | 

5. Give a dimensioned working sketch of your ideal drawing-board rack. 

6. Make a dimensioned working sketch of your ideal of a model stand. 

7. (a) What arrangement of seats do you favor? (6) Stools or chairs with backs? (c) 
Movable or fixed seats ? 

8. (a) What material and color is best for a blackboard? (b) Do you advise a set 
of sliding blackboards to be raised and lowered ? 

9. How do you curtain your windows? 

10. What is the best treatment of wall surface as to material and color? 

11. What experience have you had with special glass in windows to increase the light in 
dark rooms? 

12. Sketch the lighting arrangement that you prefer for evening classes. 

13. What is the best method of hanging pictures ? 

14. Give dimensioned working sketch of the adjustable frame that you prefer for exhibit- 
ing pictures, drawings, etc.? 

15. What method do you follow in giving out and collecting water and water-color 
material ? 

16. How do you collect wet drawings, and what do you do with them while drying ? 

17. (@) What system have you for filing students’ work? (6b) Do you file work indi- 
vidually or by classes? (c) Sketch the furniture that you have for this purpose. 

18. What is the easiest way of keeping an accurate account of supplies, taking inventory, 
and ascertaining amount of material used ? 

19. (a) Is each student furnished with an individual outfit of drawing material, of which 


* List of schools referred to in the following answers:— 


ScHOOL. City. ABBREVIATION. INSTRUCTOR. 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute . . . Peoria, Ill. B. P. Charles A. Bennett. 
Girls’ Technical School . . . . . - Manhattan, New York City. G: TS, Martha J. Hurlburt. 
Mechanic Arts High School - - . - | Boston, Mass. M. A.B. Ludwig Frank. 
Rindge Manual Training School . . | Cambridge, Mass. Rac: A. L. Ware. 
High School of Commerce .. . . | Manhattan, New York City. Hasuc. Harold H. Brown. 
Malden High School . . 2.0. 2. Malden, Mass. M.H.S. Wm. J. Edwards. 
Massachusetts Normal Art School . | Boston, Mass. M.N.A.S. Albert H. Munsell. 
Central: High School: ici5) conan Philadelphia, Pa. PaGev@s;: W. F. Gray. 
Pennsylvania School of Industrial Art | Philadelphia, Pa. BAS ieAs Leslie W. Miller. 
Springfield High School . . . 2... Springfield, Mass. SoES, Fred. H. Daniels. 
(Reachers’ Colleges (2) aio Se New York City. We Os Arthur W. Dow. 
State: Normal-School 2) ves Trenton, N.J. ANG Mary C. Field. 
University of Illinois ....... Champaign, Ill. LOM Frank Forrest Frederick. 
Waltham High School ...... Waltham, Mass. W.H S George E. Morris. 
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he has personal control? (b) What material does this outfit consist of? (¢c) How do you 
check it up to prevent loss ? 

20. Sketch system that you favor for filing illustrative and reference material, sketches, 
photos, prints, etc. 

21. What is the maximum number of students under your immediate instruction during 
any single school period? 

QUESTION I 
PLAN OF MECHANICAL DRAWING-ROOM 
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QUESTION 2 


PLAN OF! FREEHAND 
Beh Bee DRAWING-ROOM 
P. C. H.S., Fig. 2a... 3. eee 
W.HLS., 2c.’ ML NALS) ie ete 
Rig...26. 
Two views of S. H.S. (photos), Figs. 2b’, 2b?. 


‘ CORRESPONDING 
DRAWERS AND BOAROS 
F1G DE ; ON OPPOSITE. SIPE—-* 


QUESTION 3 


TABLES FOR MECHANICAL 
DRAWING 


M. A.B.) Fig. 3a.,S. Hi S.; fig aco 
Fig. 3d. 

This table has been in use here for some 
time. I make it double to take less aisle space, 
and think it stiffer. Very little trouble from 
one shaking the other. Each boy has drawer, 
to which he only carries the key. There are 
pigeon-holes for twelve boxes. I like it, and it 
is surely inexpensive. 

Fig. 3e. A possible mechanical drawing 
table. 


ote ~~ by S Pe 
QUESTION 4 


TABLES FOR FREEHAND DRAWING 


R.C:, Fig. 4a. 5. HS... Figsq pe anes 
Fig. “4c.°"'P. Co. HS Figy ae; eae 
M. N. A. S. Easels compelling person to 
stand. P. S. I. A. I have found a simple 
horse, with a shelf and a depression for an ink- 
stand or water bottle, to answer every purpose 
quite as well as the ingenious inventions that 
cost ten times as much. T.N. Have the 
Worcester adjustable drawing desk, like it, as 
room can be arranged in aisles (I usually have 
seven rows, from six to nine desks in row); can 
change easily for pose drawing, remove and 
draw desks closer, or push back and place 
chairs nearer for lecture and showing pictures; 
can lift ‘and zjturn desk, when desired for 
mechanical drawing or to act as easel. Have 
long row of closets with broad shelf on top. 


|) 
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MECHANICAL, Dre TALE: Cameripar Man. Trg - SCHOOL - 
196-3 D- 


QUESTION 5 
RACK FOR DRAWING BOARDS 


M. A. B., Fig. 5a. 3B. P.has racks resembling Fig. 5a, but with horizontal boards and 
vertical rolling flexible doors instead of horizontal. H. S. C., see Fig. 8, page 102, in Year 
Book, 1904; see also Figs. 3a and 3e. 


QUESTION 6 
MODEL STAND 


W. H. S., with top shelf added (see Year Book, 1904, page 104, Fig. 9). R.C., 
see Year Book, 1904, page 100, Fig. 3. M.N. A. S., Fig. 6a, a Model Stand for figure 
painting, 4’ x 6’ x 30” high, top lifts, permitting storage of draperies inside. P. C. H. S., 
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Fig. 6 B. T.EN., Figs. 6c, 6d, 6e. This screen is 
covered first with manila crdboard, then Canton 
flannel, then manila cardboard. It is used for 
making charts. My pupils make many charts 
for the use of teachers of other subjects. They 
are made on white Scotch Holland, 40” wide, 
bought by the bolt. Use charcoal, water color, 
and India ink. Also used for vertical back- 
ground for drawings, designs, etc. ‘This whole 
screen is light enough to be laid flat on a 

large table, if horizontal position is more 
convenient in preparing the chart attached 
to it. 


NB. LEAVE 2” SPACE QUESTION 7 
BETWEEN SURFACE OF INNER SEATS 
BoARD AND CLASS WHEN 
CLOSED 2 r Rs 


A preference was shown for movable stools, 
adjustable in height for mechanical drawing- 
rooms, and for chairs with backs for freehand 
work. 


QUESTION 8 
BLACKBOARDS 


R. C. (a) Material, wood. Neither plaster 
nor slate is good. I have seen boards made 
gray, and they give satisfaction, but have only 
used black myself. (0b) I use sliding boards, 
and think they have many advantages. W. H. 
S. (a) Ground glass painted on back a very 
dark green. (b) Yes; and for the sake of 
lightness they should be made of wood. S. 
H.S. (aand 6b) Slate blackboards, both sliding 
and fixed. Plenty of them. M. A. B. (a) 
Wood, black or dark green. (0) Yes, a nest of 
three or four is almost indispensable for me- 
chanical work. H.S.C. (a) Slate. No ex- 
perience with others. Having one portion 
ruled in 2-inch squares is a great convenience. 
This net to be painted on in red. B. P. (@) 
The best I have used is slate cross-ruled in 
inches for lettering and mechanical drawing. 
M.N. A. S. (a) Gray blackboard, which will 
show black charcoal mark. 
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QUESTION 9 
POSITION AND COLOR OF CURTAINS FOR} WINDOWS 


R. C. Curtains hung at bottom and raised. This cuts out the harsherjlight and admits 
the milder, especially as, in our case, the eaves overhang so far that the [sun reaches only 
the lower sash. H.S.C.,M.A.B.,G.T.S. Curtain to raise from lower edge of window 
and one to lower from top. By this means any opening may be arranged at any level. For 
a sunny exposure a double set of curtains, one white or cream, the other opaque, will per- 
mit diffused light to enter or obscure it, as may be desired. W.H.S. Spring shades, white, 
fastened to rods at sides on which whole roller may be fixed at any height desired. S.H.S., 
B.P. Shade roller at top, and another at middle level of window, buff color.’:.T. jC. 
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Curtains to pull wf trom bottom. T.N. Iwould prefer shades to draw up from bottom of 
window. 


QUESTION 10 
MATERIAL AND COLOR OF WALLS 


G.T. Burlap about the height of a blackboard; walls painted above same color, differ- 
ent tone. Green in color, if not too cool for position of room. W.H.S. Rather smooth 
plaster, tinted with dead finish oil,—warmish tints for north, cooler for other exposures. T.C. 
Rough plaster, tinted gray. There should also be spaces with wood covered with burlap for 
convenience in tacking up work. S.H.S. Burlap, gray green, or natural color of material, 
light brown. T.N. Burlap or felt paper, plain and tertiary; depends on woodwork and 
light as to color. I favor light neutral olive, russet, or pale wood or yellowish tone when wood- 
work is in natural wood color. M.A. B. Rough surface, green or gray, painted, or burlap. 
P. C. H.S. Oil painted, light, warm tone. 


QUESTION II 
SPECIAL WINDOW GLASS FOR DARK EXPOSURES 


T. N. Some of the class-rooms, first floor, have corrugated glass, and I believe the 
rooms are much lighter than formerly. 


QUESTION I2 
LIGHTING FOR EVENING WORK 


H. H. B. for New York Evening High School. Ordinary electric drops were provided, 
with double length of suspending wire, permitting any light to be swung over to wall and hung 
on hook near cast to be illuminated. W.H.S. For mechanical classes, lights well distributed. 
For freehand, light to illumine models and others screened to light only the pupil’s work. 
S. H. S. Incandescent light, with conical shade hung over each student’s board. Separate 
lights shaded from students’ eyes to illuminate groups on model shelves. The O. C. White 
adjustable light supporters are used in the freehand room, and may be seen on the model 
stands shown in the photographs on the full-page plate. ‘These supporters are considered 
ideal and indispensable in many schools and workshops. 


QUESTION 13 
THE HANGING OF PICTURES 
M.N.A.S. Picture moulding all around room every twenty inches from dado to ceil- 
ing, painted to match wall. W.H.S.,S.H.S., H. S.C. Picture wire fastened to picture 


hooks passing through screw eyes in back of frame moulding, near top. The picture should 
be flat against wall. T.C. Always conceal nail and wire. 


QUESTION 14 


EXHIBITION FRAMES 
MSCs Mig 4a. 
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QUESTION I5 
DISTRIBUTION AND COLLECTION OF WATER-COLOR MATERIALS 


G. T. S. Sometimes I have materials placed on front desk and passed, except dishes 
of water, passed by one or two pupils. Sometimes one pupil has charge of water, another of 
brushes, another of palettes, etc., passed and collected the same way. W.H.S. Pupils get 
materials at lockers and water at sink, each providing for himself and carrying them to seat. 
Arrangements for next year provide for individual water-color outfits, to be kept under care 
of each pupil. S.H.S. Material prepared for classes before school. Later classes replen- 
ish water cups, when necessary. T.N. Ona table I have pitchers and heavy glass cups, 
such as stationers supply for sponges. Front pupil of each row acts as monitor for collecting 
and distributing all materials, passing down aisles. Cups are usually on desks. Two pupils 
pass water. At end of period, or at five-minute bell, two pupils pass pails, or, rather, a pail and 
one pitcher. Water poured in from cups; pupils wipe out cup, any water on desk; wrap cloth 
around paint box. 


QUESTION 16 
COLLECTING OF WET DRAWINGS 


S. H. S., W. H.S., H. S.C. Wet drawings left on horizontal drawing-boards in racks. 
T. N. Classes often, as they pass out, leave wet drawings on the 44-foot long shelf, soon 
dry, and I pile up by class ready to distribute next day. 


QUESTION 17 
FILING OF PUPIL’S WORK 


G. T. 5S. (a) Place them on shelves by classes, marking number of classon shelf. (0) 
Each pupil has individual folio. These placed together in classes. W.H.S. Each class 
work is kept by itself in a separate drawer, in alphabetical order, in cabinet seven feet high,. 
with nineteen drawers. S.H.S. Each pupil keeps his own in his locker. See photos 2b',?. 
M.A. B., Fig. 17a. This cabinet serves a variety of uses, the vertical partitions making 
a portfolio rack for pupils’ work. T.N. I collect and register a// work, return to pupils, 
keeping out any I desire for filing or exhibition, if pupil is willing. A pupil usually feels com- 
plimented at selection. Above long shelf and closets are strips of wood, on which we fasten 
mounting cards, 22” x 28”. One or two closets are used for laying away retained work. 
Never keep class work: select here and there. B. P. (a) Pigeon-hole case with solid wood 
door in front. (6) Usually by classes and by problems or groups of problems, sometimes by 
individuals in manila paper covers. 


QUESTION 18 


EASIEST WAY OF KEEPING AN ACCURATE ACCOUNT OF SUPPLIES 


W. H.S. Each pupil makes out card, giving his name, residence, etc., and anything 
issued to him is entered on this, if it is to be returned. No system otherwise. B. P. We 
take an inventory only once a year. Do not try to keep “accurate” account of what is on 
hand at any other time. Students make out receipt, containing a list of articles intrusted to 
their care. 
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QUESTION 19 


(2) INDIVIDUAL DRAWING MATERIAL OUTFITS. (0) LIST OF SAME. 
(c) PREVENTING OF LOSS 


B. P. (a) Yes, in most cases. (6) For example, second-year classes have individual 
drawers, in which are set of drawing instruments, ink, color box, etc. For advanced freehand 
there are individual pigeon-hole lockers for charcoal, chamois, pencil, etc. (¢) Deposit for 
key (50 cents), giving receipt. Check up when key is returned. G.T.S. (@) Yes, in some 
schools. (0) Sometimes only pencil eraser and folio. (c) Lesson called failure, if materials 
lacking. W.H.S. In mechanical classes each pupil in Classes I. and II has a set of instru- 
ments, compass and ruling pen, with drawing board, T-square and triangles. These are 
charged, as above, to be returned at the end of school. R.C. I supply pencils, rubbers, 
and other perishable supplies to each pupil to be locked in private drawer. ‘T-squares hang 
at table, and with triangles, scales, and compasses are used by all who sit at that table. He 
cannot get a second pencil or other supplies, except by the return of the stub of his last one. 
There is very little loss. S.H.S. No, in freehand work. Yes, in mechanical work. In- 
struments, triangles, pencils, pens, erasers, rulers, key to locker, sheets of drawing problems 
(printed). T. N. (a) Each student (normal) has a portfolio, and brings into class some 
good drawing paper, 8” x 10”, hard and soft pencils, box water colors, cloth, school square, 
eraser, compass. Each pupil buys his materials at school book-store (in building), and 
gets other material as desired,—as strawboard, cloth, raffha, colored or tinted paper, or any 
other paper or material desired. Manila practice paper is all that is furnished free. M.A. B. 
(a) Yes, but not of complete outfit. (6) Two pencils, rubber, blank note-book, tacks, etc. 
These are kept in pupil’s private drawer. (c) Examine frequently during class hour and by 
monthly examination of desk drawers. All losses, damage, etc., reported at once to instruc- 
tor. 


QUESTION 20 


SYSTEMS OF FILING REFERENCE MATERIAL 


No information received mentioning other than the usual portfolios, drawers, or pigeon- 
holes of various sizes, duly labelled. P.S. I. A. has all illustrative material indexed in card 
catalogue, made as full as possible by cross-references. See Fig. 17 A. 


QUESTION 21 
SIZES OF CLASSES 


Largest classes have numbered fifty pupils to a single teacher, two classes, making a 
total of nearly a hundred, in some cases taking a lesson at the same time in one room, with 
a teacher and assistant. Average classes seem to number twenty-five. Ideal classes for 
most successful instruction, number about ten. 
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Representation in the High School 
MABEL E. Stock 


VERY art is a language. “It was never in the power of any 
man or any community to call the arts into being. - They 
come to serve his actual wants, never to please his’ fancy.” 

They are given for man’s use: their service is fundamental. ‘‘The laws 
of each art are convertible into every other. Raphael paints wisdom, 
Handel sings it, Phidias carves it, Shakespeare writes it, Wren builds it, 
Columbus sails it, Luther preaches it, Washington arms it, Watt mechan- 
izes it.” ** There is variety of expression, there is difference of appeal, 
but there is a common function. ‘To each master does his art come ‘‘to 
serve his actual wants,” as a medium of expression to which he may com- 
mit his message to the world. 

It should be the purpose in teaching the subject of representation 
in any grade to make it serve the recognized need of the pupil, which is 
ever the cultivation of the power of self-expression and the provision of 
the means whereby it may be embodied. Before it can thus serve, before 
it can in any adequate sense become the channel for the transmission of 
thought, it must be regarded as a language. As such, it will serve two dis- 
tinct ends: the first, that of description; the second, that of self-expression. 


REPRESENTATION AS A MEANS OF DESCRIPTION. Representation is, 
perhaps, most easily recognized by the pupil as a descriptive, defining, 
explanatory means. As such, he constantly uses it, both in school and 
out. It is in this capacity that it most clearly reveals to him its utility. 
It is here that opportunity for correlation occurs between representation 
and certain other subjects of the curriculum. Here is the link of con- 
nection with the sciences, in which laboratory practice constantly demands 
work of which the sole purpose is a clear statement of fact. That the 
leaf or the insect or the piece of apparatus be represented faithfully is 
all-important. Absolute truth of statement is the one desire. 


* “Art.” Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Here, too, lies possibility of a close connection between freehand and 
mechanical drawing. 


REPRESENTATION AS A MEANS OF SELF-EXPRESSION. Representa- 
tion does not, however, fulfil its highest function in description. Lan- 
guage does not reach its greatest usefulness in definition or explanation. 
Representation likewise finds its worthiest service in self-expression. In 
order to serve thus, there must be, first of all, perception of beauty. ‘There 
must be not only the recognition of the fact that all the world is beauty, 
that beauty is universe wide, but also that there are accents of beauty, 
there is loveliness emphasized, beauty concentrated. Nature is not only 
lavish, she is partial. ‘The lily is fairer than the knot-weed, the twilight 
than the noonday. Nature, too, is a harmonist. In the color of the 
stem is the echo of the flower, and in the sea we find the sky. This per- 
ception of beauty becomes the basis of an artistic discrimination which 
must precede all beautiful expression. 

Such discrimination results in selection, which is determined largely 
by temperament and disposition. In the field of appearance drawing, 
intelligent selection demands not only a recognition of beauty of form, 
of color, and of relationship, but also sensibility to their impression upon 
the feelings and emotions. ‘There is a sensitiveness to suggestion, which 
responds to the stimuli of form and color. There is an understanding 
of character, which, whatever the subject, grasps the real content. ‘These 
are revealed in the choice of subject, of aspect, of medium, and of treat- 
ment. In the drawing or the study the result is interpretation. 

Beauty having been perceived, and selection determined, there re- 
mains the possibility of revealing to the mind of others the choicest mes- 
sage which the subject bears. Here begins self-revelation, for inter- 
pretation is always distinctly personal, and, like selection, depends upon 
temperament and character. It may appear in elimination, in emphasis 
or subordination, or in the handling of the medium. Wherever there is 
art, there is interpretation; herein lies the art of the past. Had the Egyp- 
tian, the Greek, or the master of the Renaissance, given us the literal ren- 
dering of his environment, we should have had a record historically and 
scientifically accurate; but we should not have had art. Because each 
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made his work pulsate with the life and spirit of the age in which it was 
wrought, revealing to us the people whom it typifies, we have interpreta- 
tion which is art. The pupil should understand that all graphic art, 
whether landscape, portraiture, or sculpture, is interpretation as truly 
as is poetry. 

Original expression follows closely after interpretation. ‘‘And what 
is originality? It is being, being one’s self, and reporting accurately 
what we see and are. Genius is, in the first instance, sensibility, the 
capacity of receiving just impressions from the external world, and the 
power of co-ordinating these after the laws of thought.” * Originality 
reaches its worthiest expression in idealization. It is here that we have 
the greatest in all art, and the highest self-expression. The creation of 
something that embodies a vision is the choicest fruit of originality. The 
art which transfigures the real and reveals the ideal is the truest self-ex- 
pression. “‘The beautiful is the splendor of the true.’ + To picture 
beauty should be the purpose; for, as Ruskin says: “All true art is praise. 
As soon as the artist forgets his function of praise in that of imitation, his 
art is lost. His business is to give, by any means, however imperfect, 
the idea of a beautiful thing, not by any means, however perfect, the 
realization of an ugly one.” 


MISTAKEN EMPHASIS IN THE TEACHING OF REPRESENTATION. Is 
it not at this point that our teaching has failed? Have we not allowed 
the idea to exist that we are endeavoring to get imitation? Is it not real- 
ism for which the average pupil is working, and which he believes we 
expect of him? Perhaps the purpose of teaching appearance drawing 
has not always been well defined in the mind of the teacher. Perhaps, 
if it has been recognized, it has not been sufficiently emphasized, or the 
struggle toward the real goal has not been maintained with unflagging 
energy. Whatever the cause, representation has been, and too often is, 
imitation. In the high school its motive should ever be idealization. It 
should tend toward the development of the beauty sense, and furnish the 
means for its expression. It should give the power of grasping the real 

* “Originality.”” Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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and transfiguring it into the ideal: it should ever be the opportunity for 
the unfolding of the imagination and the incentive to its activity. 

We should thrust aside forever the idea that in the high school the 
work must be merely imitative. Record of fact we must have. Truth 
appreciation must be cultivated. But the truth which is deeper, richer, 
and more enduring than that of form or color; the truth which is fraught 
with personality, which is discovered through sympathy, through delight 
in the beautiful, and through keen sensitiveness to relationship; the truth 
which makes its appeal through the mental more than through the physi- 
cal vision,—this is the truth upon which our emphasis must be placed. 
It does not lie upon the surface. ‘Therein is its worth: it must be sensed. 
It is the ideal which must be hewn out of the real, as the column is chiselled 
from the block. 

Representation should give to every high school pupil who studies 
it, the joy of unsealing the eyes of others to beauty which has become 
his by right of discovery. It should become a means of self-disclosure, 
as it is many times one of self-discovery,—a revealer of the vision of mind 
as well as of eye, an instrument of distinctly enunciated thought, an ade- 
quate means of expression. 

The work in representation should have its basis in a recognition of 
the importance of training the individual in appreciation and expression 
of the beautiful. We have come to term our line of work “Art Instruc- 
tion,” and are dropping the old name “Freehand Drawing.” ‘The name 
signifies but little. If, however, we rebel against the old and gladly sub- 
stitute the new, should we not much more rebel against the teaching of 
drawing as an end in itself, or even with the narrow view of enabling the 
hand to reproduce the vision of the eye? If we would exalt our subject, 
we must make it lead, not only to the use of eye and hand, but of mind 
and feeling, developing individuality, arousing emotion and purpose, 
and inciting creative expression. 

Is not here to be seen the reason that the subject of representation 
has seemed of so little value that some have questioned its teaching? Of 
late the pendulum has been swinging far in the direction of constructive 
and decorative art; and, as we have watched its motion, our eye has been 
diverted from the older form of artistic expression. Almost simultane- 
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ously with the advent of the new has come the recognition of its value. 
A backward look has resulted in questioning the importance of the old. 
Any branch which is to keep a place parallel with these newer develop- 
ments must be made intensely helpful. The elevation of public taste 
in matters of design, the creation of a sense of fitness in construction and 
in ornament, the appreciation of and demand for sincerity and skill in 
workmanship,—these are fruit too rich and too refreshing to be sacrificed 
in even small measures for the teaching of any subject which will not 
produce results equally desirable. 

Unless such results can be obtained through the teaching of repre- 
sentation, it would better be dropped from the curriculum; and they 
never can be obtained through appearance drawing per se. Only through 
the cultivation of the poetic and the esthetic, and the liberation of per- 
sonality through interpretation and creation, can representation bring 
forth a fruitage which will justify its teaching. 

TERMS OF THE LANGUAGE OF REPRESENTATION. “A thorough 
knowledge of the language of art is a prerequisite to expression.” * The 
grammar of any language must be mastered before it can be of service 
in the transmission of thought. Raphael, Handel, Phidias, and Wren, 
each contributed an element to the world’s ideal; and, because each had 
an understanding of his language, he left his message clear. Before rep- 
resentation can serve the pupil as a language, he must be made acquainted 
with its terms. 

First of all, there must be a knowledge of form. Upon this depends 
largely the potency of representation as a means of description, though 
hardly less is it demanded in self-expression. The high school pupil 
is not content to represent his ideals in distorted form. Beauty of space 
relationship, of abstract line, harmony in movement and in color, may 
_ appeal to him, each in its sphere; but, when his wish is to express pictori- 
ally his own conception, he is not satisfied with these unless he can suc- 
ceed in uniting with them truth of form. Hence knowledge of form is 
a vital element in high school representation. 

Another essential is the understanding of value. The pupil is eager 
to suggest the third dimension, and, if unrestrained, will do so by means 


* John C. Van Dyke. 
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of shading which too often is meaningless and unrelated. Degree of 
dark and light should be easily distinguished, in order that relationship, 
which is fundamental in all expression, be maintained. ‘The difference 
between color value and light and shade is one with which the pupil should 
be well acquainted, and one which he should be able quickly to perceive. 

Color is another of the terms of the language with which he is to deal. 
The color sense—sometimes keen, sometimes painfully lacking—must 
be made reliable before there can be expression in color, either of the 
real or of the ideal. The theory of color and color components should 
also be familiar. 

Form, value, color, in these are to be found the pupil’s vocabulary. 
How shall he acquire familiarity with these, and facility in their use, 
in his employment of representation as a descriptive agent? If the de- 
scription is to be true, the definition complete, the explanation lucid, the 
first essential is accuracy; for ‘“‘truth is indispensable. ... It is the means 
whereby the language of art is made easily recognizable.”’ Before draw- 
ing, there must come a knowledge and recognition of the truth. To 
what teacher of drawing has not careless seeing been a bane? ‘To that 
fatal jumping at conclusions of form without the gathering of evidence 
who has not been witness! Invariably, the pupil who can see, can draw. 
The average pupil does not see accurately. If he is loath to believe it, 
he will not long remain unconvinced if he be asked to draw from memory 
the important lines of the house in which he lives or of the school which 
he enters daily; for, though the drawing involves memory, he will recog- 
nize in this case that failure is due not to faulty memory, but to absence 
of mental imagery. William Morris Hunt asserts: ‘‘You can always 
draw as well as you know how to. I flatter myself that I know and feel 
more than I express on canvas, but I know that it is not so.” 

An acute sensitiveness from which there shall result keen delight in 
and appreciation of form,—this should be made the eye-opener. If the 
subject be the figure, the student must for the time be able to become a 
person of that type. If it be inanimate, he must discover in it a charac- 
ter and individuality, and make it his own. Has not everyone who loves 
form known the pleasure of friendship with some sturdy little mug, some 
quaint piece of Indian pottery, or the lovely bit of Cloisonné in his own 
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possession, and come to feel that each bears to him a message of its own of 
frankness, of primitive grace, or of elegance? And has not this suggestive- 
ness of character led to a more complete appreciation of the form? Noth- 
ing like the sympathetic entering into the spirit of the object to be represented 
can make one sensitive to the subtleties of form and color. The training 
of the mind to grasp the suggestiveness of form, that thereby its truth may 
be perceived, should be a definite purpose. 

Moreover, the opening of the eye is not all. There must come with 
it what Ruskin, in speaking of painting, calls “the innocence of the eye; 
that is to say, a sort of childish perception of the flat stains of color merely 
as such, without consciousness of what they signify, as a blind man would 
see them if suddenly gifted with sight.... We always suppose we see 
what we only know.” There must be the forgetting for the time of all 
one knows of the facts of form or of color, that they be not confused with 
the appearance. There must be the ability to see truth in silhouette. 
“Lay aside your intelligence, and draw things as they look to you, no 
matter if you don’t know what they are,’ says William Morris Hunt. 
What teacher has not been asked the question, “‘ Will you please tell me 
how to draw this foot?” Surely, not because the foot was an unfamiliar 
form. Had it been so, the pupil would have drawn what he saw. Know- 
ing the foot, he literally ‘‘could not believe his eyes” when they saw it 
foreshortened. He must come into the knowledge that he is to draw 
“not reality, but the appearance of reality.” A fearless trust in the re- 
liability of the eye and an unhesitating acceptance of the truth it reveals,— 
this is equally necessary in the study of form, of value, and of color. 

A more real sense of the necessity of truth-seeing is, after all, what 
most pupils need. Constant self-criticism and class criticism will help 
to instill this. The habit of often placing the drawing as near the subject 
of the study as possible, and then returning to the position from which the 
work has been done, that both might be viewed at the same distance and 
in the same light, is one which is invaluable to the student who would 
learn to criticise his own work. In this way he becomes aware of errors 
which would be sure to escape his notice, were he always to view the work 
and the subject under different conditions. Some definite lesson should 
be learned from each drawing made. If it were possible, it should be 
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insisted upon that, before leaving the work, the pupil search out for him- 
self this lesson. ‘‘Any drawing that does not help the student to make 
a better one has not properly educated him.” 

At times nothing is so convincing of inaccuracy as the use of some 
mechanical device. The plumb line, the thread held horizontally at arm’s 
length, pencil measurements, or any other simple means of searching out 
error, is legitimate. This, however, should be the limit of their use in 
the high school. They may safely be used as tests, but never as props, 
and as guides only with caution. The eye itself should be the final test. 
Repeated observation of the results of inaccuracy and the acknowledg- 
ment of the presence of error will lead to a desire to see, and this is an im- 
portant point to be gained. 

It is in the ‘‘doing” that we learn. It is through practice oft repeated 
and long continued that the ability to see is acquired. Nothing quite so 
rapidly and so surely develops this power as ‘‘time” studies. ‘The work- 
ing under pressure assures concentration of attention, and the knowledge 
that there will be no time for alteration results in more thoughtful look- 
ing, and consequently in better work. 

Memory studies have the same value, particularly when there has 
been the opportunity for studying the subject with the expectation of re- 
producing it from memory. The study may be wholly mental, or there 
may be note-taking,—the setting down of significant lines in order to 
make more vivid the mental picture. Occasional tests, preceded by such 
practice, are helpful. 

An interesting experiment, and not a bad exercise in training obser- 
vation, is the reproducing of the impression gained through a mere glance 
at some unfamiliar form. At the start a simple geometric design or flower 
motif, drawn in bold lines on large sheets of manila paper, may be used. 
A form of this kind need be held before the class but a few seconds. One 
quick, concentrated look should fix it in the mind, and make it possible 
to reproduce it from memory. The forms may be made increasingly 
difficult, value and color being introduced as the power to observe increases. 
There should be either self-criticism, individual or class criticism follow- 
ing all the memory work, the comparison of the drawing with the origi- 
nal being made with greatest care. 
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Practice in drawing imaginary objects and groups of objects is an 
excellent test of knowledge, and serves to clinch principles as well as to 
develop originality. In the case of imaginative work, where comparison 
with the original is not possible, the criticism of the teacher should take 
its place. Any exercise that will help to found habits of right seeing and 
thinking is valuable. Such habits must be established before form can 
be defined or color or value be reproduced faithfully. 


KNOWLEDGE OF Form. We have said that knowledge of form is 
a vital element in high school representation. How shall the pupil ac- 
quire this knowledge? It ought to be his in large measure before he 
reaches the high school. The work in the grades should not only become 
the foundation for the work in the high school, but should do much toward 
furnishing the pupil the material with which he is to build. 

It cannot be expected that before leaving the grammar school he will 
know all that may be known about perspective, nor shall we be surprised 
if his judgment of proportion or of contour is not always to be relied upon. 
We may expect, however, that, when he enters the high school, he will 
be able to draw well any simple rectangular or cylindric object with fore- 
shortened surfaces. 

He should also be capable of drawing these forms in groups, rep- 
resenting distance by means of position. If his knowledge of form does 
not embrace all this, we must see to it that this much of his equipment 
be given him speedily. 

During the high school course we shall not attempt to go deeply into 
the study of perspective, although the subject is not so distasteful to the 
pupil as might be imagined. We shall, however, expect that before he 
leaves us he will understand the relation of parallel lines and of concen- 
tric circles under all conditions, and will be able to represent them; that 
he will be able to draw readily not only small objects and groups of ob- 
jects, but also interiors and exteriors of buildings, street scenes, and sim- 
ple landscape involving the knowledge of the position of the horizon with 
reference to the eye. 

Much of this knowledge he can acquire only through practice, aided 
by criticism and tests with pencil and string. Much will come through 
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observation and through his own deduction of principles. It would be 
well if written statements were required with accompanying diagrams 
representing original work. The collection and analysis of clippings 
illustrating perspective principles may be made a helpful feature of the 
work. Tracings made from clippings, on paper sufficiently large for the 
lines to be extended to the vanishing points, offer convincing proof of the 
absolute rectitude of perspective. The subject is one neither barren nor 
mechanical. By attractive problems and tests as a stimulus, it may be 
made a fascinating study to the pupil, to whom work is never drudgery, 
if it enlist interest. 

All the work in which still life, or plant forms, are used as subject- 
matter, contributes toward the understanding of form. Any material 
of this sort that has in it the element of beauty may be used, but never 
should any form be studied that is not at least to a degree, beautiful. For 
the study of contour and of proportion, however, the figure is the one un- 
failing source of suggestion and of inspiration. In nothing else that the 
pupil draws are errors in proportion so easily perceived and distortions 
of form so evident. Nothing else so completely reveals character and 
invites sympathetic treatment,—perhaps nothing else offers better oppor- 
tunity for self-criticism, because of the familiarity of the form. 

For quick seeing and ready grasp of essentials the value of rapid 
sketching from the figure can hardly be overestimated. Many times 
the pupil does his best work from the figure when time is limited or when 
a memory sketch is to follow. The innumerable exercises in which the 
figure may be made to serve, assure the possibility of continued interest 
in its study. There is not a medium, and there is scarcely a treatment 
used in any other work done in the studio, but may be employed with the 
figure. Nothing can take the place of the pencil in careful, serious study, 
yet other mediums, if well adapted to the subject, supplement its use, and 
add greatly to the interest of the pupil and to the possibility of artistic 
results. 

Long ago the Japanese discovered the beauty in the silhouette. For 
careful observation of contour, and for sensing mass, this method of work 
is of real value when applied to the figure; and, if handled so that the con- 
trasts are not too glaring, the result may have artistic merit. This work 
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is particularly helpful in producing the “innocence of the eye” of which 
Ruskin speaks. Similar training comes through making blot sketches 
in color from the figure. In both cases it is in the necessity of seeing 
accurately and working directly that the value lies. 

Among the most helpful problems in which the figure may be used 
is pictorial composition, in which it is made the subject. This affords 
opportunity for much other study besides that of form, but makes especially 
evident the worth of good drawing, many times demanding the use of 
perspective as well as faithful representation of proportion and of contour. 

The use of the cast in the study of form must not be overlooked. 
The value of the cast in high school work we need not here discuss. What- 
ever its ill-success in holding the interest or its incapacity to stimulate 
originality, the opportunity it offers for exact and prolonged study of form 
assures it still a place in the high school. 


MopeE Linc. A word should be said as to the value of work in a 
plastic medium. The study of form by means of modelling is the most 
thorough and the most natural. Drawing is but a convention, and the 
reduction of form to two dimensions increases the difficulties rather than 
simplifies the problem. Not only is form more truly sensed and the 
beauty of the solid more keenly appreciated when the expression is in three 
dimensions, but the power to see contour truthfully, and consequently 
to draw it well, is marvellously increased. Because of the innumerable 
points of view from which the work is done, the pupil has much more 
to guide him than when working in the flat, and consequently the result 
is often better. 

Where work from the figure has been done in the round, the results 
have justified the statement that ‘‘pupils can model the figure better than 
they can draw it.’ In not many high schools is this work done, although 
the difficulties connected with the medium are not great. Doubtless there 
are schools where modelling would be possible, in which as yet it has re- 
ceived no attention. In these a good thing is being overlooked. 


KNOWLEDGE OF VALUE. ‘There are times when for purposes of de- 
scription the knowledge of value is not less important than that of form, 
and is as truly a part of our high school pupil’s equipment. Easy recog- 
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nition of value is what is needed. Even the high school pupil is often 
unable to determine the darker of two adjacent values, though he feels 
a difference. 

The instrument which will be of greatest service in this study is the 
neutral scale, and it is one with which the pupil is already familiar. Care 
should be taken that he understand the scale to be merely a part of his 
reference material,—a guide, but never a limitation to him in his expres- 
sion of value. Careful and repeated comparison with a well-tuned scale 
will itself develop the power of distinguishing values and of establishing 
relationships between them. A bit of black velvet held in shadow and 
a piece of white paper held in light may sometimes serve as safeguards 
against the use of extreme values. 

A fearless acceptance of the truths discerned by the eye is necessary 
in dealing with value. To represent the appearance is the important 
matter, whatever be the cause. There should, however, be an intelli- 
gent understanding of the conditions controlling the appearance when- 
ever this is possible. The difference between color value and light and 
shade is of importance, and is often not thoroughly understood. A few 
thumbnail sketches in pencil painting will make clear the relation. 

In the first a simple group composed of two or more objects differ- 
ing widely in color may be the subject. The treatment may be in per- 
fectly flat tones chosen to represent the color value without regard to light 
and shade. A second group may be composed of type forms or of other 
colorless objects, the only contrasting values which appear in this case 
being the result of light and shade. These may be laid in simply, with 
slight modelling. In a third sketch, light and shade may be combined 
with color value. Still another may be needed to illustrate the truth that 
a light object in shade, may appear darker than a dark object in light. 

Again we find use for the cast with its variety of simple quiet grays, 
which invite the student of dark and light. Here is abundance of light 
and shade unmixed with color. Or, if the desire be to create strong con- 
trast, and objects having color value be introduced with the cast, it fur- 
nishes soft lights to balance the dark of the color. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF CoLor. The study of the names of colors and of 
color harmonies has made the pupil more or less familiar with the theory 
of color before he reaches the high school. Comparatively little time 
need be given to this subject in connection with the work in representation, 
particularly that which is descriptive, as it is more closely related to the 
work ofa decorative nature. Whatever study is given to the science of color 
as a guide in design will, however, help at least indirectly in representation. 

If the pupil has not already the ability to see color truly, this should 
be our first concern in preparing him to represent it. We should estab- 
lish the habit of thought which will lead to ‘‘innocence of the eye”; yet, 
as in the case of value, there should be an understanding of the conditions 
modifying the appearance, that the seeing be intelligent. The change 
wrought upon the local color by the presence of shadow, while recognized, 
is not always analyzed; and this failure results in the strengthening of 
color, or in the darkening of value, where there should be change of color 
quality. ‘The same weakness is evident in representing the presence of 
strong light. Until there is some understanding of the qualifying influ- 
ence of light and of atmosphere, vision is likely to reveal but partial truth. 
A knowledge of the complementary harmony is undoubtedly a help in 
observing color, revealing, as it does, many a suggestion of color which 
otherwise would remain unnoted. Color reading and analysis with the 
aid of well-related scales is an excellent means by which color sight may 
be made keen and color quality perceived. 

The color sense rather than a knowledge of color is that which we 
should seek to impart. Love of color will be the sure guide to its discov- 
ery. Nothing like contact with nature will create that delight in her 
which will unveil her loveliness, and that, in large measure, lies in her 
color. Work from nature will do more to quicken love of color than all 
the color theory that can be taught. The awakening may not be imme- 
diate; but the teacher who revels in nature’s color will not long have a class 
who are blind to it, or who, seeing it, fail to delight in it. Familiarity 
with fine examples of color, such as are found in the Japanese print or 
the old textile, will do much to refine the color sense, the result of which 
will be evident whenever there comes an opportunity for selection or in- 
terpretation in connection with color. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF ComposiTION. If it be granted that representa- 
tion finds its worthiest form in self-expression, it is with the equipment 
of the pupil for this work that we should chiefly concern ourselves. ‘The 
knowledge which is necessary for descriptive representation is all equally 
essential to the work of a more original nature. Never can there be ideal- 
ization or any satisfactory self-expression until the simpler art of truth- 
telling has been mastered. Form, value, and color are alike the material 
for the prose and the poetry of representation. or description these may 
suffice, but the best in the higher art of interpretation and self-expression 
results only when they are fused into unity through composition. 

Composition is a subject which it has been thought impossible to 
teach in the public schools, but, if it cannot “be taught,” it can, at least, 
“be studied.”? In his Pictorial Composition and the Critical Judgment 
of Pictures, Henry R. Poore says of composition that it is “‘the mortar 
of the wall, as drawing and color are its rocks of defence. Without it 
the stones are of little value, and are but separate integrals having no 
unity.” Unity can be taught, and it is the all-in-all in composition. Rus- 
kin says, “‘Composition means literally and simply putting several things 
together, so as to make one thing out of them, the nature and goodness 
of which they all have a share in producing.’’ Each element should have 
a part in enhancing the worth of the whole, and to each should be given 
a value not its own when considered by itself. If this thought can be in- 
fused into the mind of the pupil, composition of genuine merit will be 
within his power. 

Composition by rule is to be shunned. Spontaneity and freedom 
are as essential in this as in any other part of our work. A composition 
sense is as possible as is a color sense, and its outworking should be as 
cautiously guarded. That there be a thought expressed, should be the 
first consideration in the creating of a composition, and that everything 
be made to help in telling it should be the next. Selection of subject- 
matter, arrangement of parts, disposition of values, all must depend upon 
the idea to be expressed. The thought should be revealed at a glance. 
Very directly this leads to the observance of the law of principality, the 
dominant and subordinate elements naturally finding their places. 

Moreover, not only must the thought or purpose of the composition 
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be made clear, but the expression of it must be beautiful. The compo- 
sition should contain as much beauty as it is possible to enclose within 
the given space. That there be beauty of the highest type, there must 
necessarily be an observance of the laws of composition,—of principality, 
of balance, of harmony, of variety, and of repetition. 

These laws, if regarded, will assure beauty. They should be taught, 
and their influence should be easily recognized in the work; yet their 
teaching should be handled wisely, for the high school mind is immature, 
and, if burdened with terms, becomes confused. Even in the high school 
there should always be a care not to over-emphasize the principle, lest the 
art be endangered. Spontaneity must be cherished and originality guarded 
with vigilance, and any teaching which endangers either should be avoided. 
Much of the knowledge of principles can be given through correction 
rather than by prescription. 

The simpler we can make the instruction, and the more natural for 
the pupil to compose, the better. ‘The endeavor, first, to express a thought, 
and, second, to produce beauty, if kept uppermost, and the thought of 
method made subordinate to it, will produce composition in which per- 
sonality is preserved. It need not transgress any recognized law, yet it 
will not be made by rule. The conception rather than the method of 
expression should be most evident in the composition, and it should be 
foremost in the mind of the pupil as he produces it. 

If our chief aim is the development of the beauty sense and the pro- 
vision for its expression, there are other laws quite as essential to the at- 
tainment of that aim as those already mentioned. Their recognition is 
indispensable to a beautiful embodiment of thought. They are those 
comprised in what has been called the “esthetics of composition.” Sim- 
plicity, suggestiveness, breadth, feeling,—these are the elements which 
make the composition of most artistic value, and in the teaching of which 
are rich possibilities of deepening the sense of beauty and inspiring its 
expression. 

An aid not to be forgotten in the study of composition is the placing 
of subject-matter. When it is possible, the pupil should arrange his own 
study. If working from still life, he should have the pleasure of choosing 
and arranging his own groups. Few have the ability to do this unless it 
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is acquired through definite study. The selection of objects through which 
it is possible to suggest a thought, and in which there is fitness of form 
and of function, is an important part of the task. The arrangement of 
these separate elements to produce unity, centralization, harmony of 
movement and of color, variety and simplicity, is the remainder, not too 
easily accomplished. The study of this problem will do more than is 
perhaps realized to fix the principles of composition, and to assure their 
observance in subsequent work. 

Every exercise should be as closely connected as possible with the 
life and the interests of the pupil. Thus the oftener he can have a part 
in the planning of his work, the better. The arranging of his own study 
affords opportunity for the assertion of individuality. The critical judg- 
ment of fine compositions to discover the secret of their merit, and of poor 
ones to find the reason for their weakness, is helpful. Better yet is the 
study of compositions neither good nor bad, for the purpose of finding 
how they may be improved. 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE LANGUAGE OF REPRESENTATION 


Facitiry In UsE oF Materiats. Ability in the use of words is al- 
most as important to the student of languages as is the vocabulary itself. 
Facility in the use of materials is equally essential in the employment of 
the language of representation, and must be acquired before there can be 
freedom in expression. This is the reward of practice, and practice alone 
can give it. The confidence and fearlessness which accompany it are 
themselves the result of practice. Ability to express, is that which needs 
cultivation rather than power to manipulate any specific medium. If 
this receives the emphasis, the mastery of mechanical difficulties will 
be incidental. Constant exercise of the powers of expression is practice 
which will tell, whatever materials are employed. When the pupil has 
learned to express himself in one medium, he will soon find it possible 
to do so equally well in another less familiar. 

Little need be known of the medium except its limitations; and noth- 
ing need be known of technique, except that such handling should be 
chosen as will best express the subject, and be least obtrusive. Out of 
necessity should grow technique. It is but the manner of producing an 
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effect. The primary condition is that he know what effect he wishes to 
produce,—that he see his conception. Having something to say, it re- 
quires but limited acquaintance with the medium to discover how to say 
it. A certain amount of feeling about, while discovering the possibili- 
ties of a medium is not bad; for, as far as possible, technique in the high 
school should be allowed to become a matter of individual expression. In 
this matter special care should be taken that the individuality of the teacher 
be not thrust upon the pupil. Nor should fads be forced upon him. ‘There 
should always be free, honest expression. The teacher should be large 
enough to discover the possibilities in the beginnings of any treatment 
which the pupil may be found employing, and, having in mind the ideal 
of the type which it suggests, should strive to lift him to it. 


NEED AND SOURCE OF INSPIRATION. Correctness of drawing, of 
light and shade, or of color, is not the most important work of the teacher. 
The equipment of the pupil is not complete until he is brought into con- 
tact with influences which arouse in him a truer sense of beauty and stim- 
ulate a deeper desire to achieve than can come through his own 
unaided efforts, no matter how sincere. Appreciation is more necessary 
than technique, inspiration more important than correction. It is the 
work of the teacher to impart these, and it is a higher work than mere 
correction. It is through these means that the pupil comes ultimately to 
know himself and his own power. 

. “Without knowing, you hold a gift 
That a mine of gold could not buy, 
Something the soul of a man to lift 
From the tiresome earth, 

And to make him see 
How beautiful common things can be; 
How heaven may be glimpsed 


Through a wayside tree,— 
The gift of an artist’s eye!” 


If we succeed in disclosing this gift, we do our work well. It is ours 
to help infuse a reverent and sympathetic love of nature, a sensitive appre- 
ciation of the work of others, and a genuine desire to produce something 
which shall embody an ideal. It is ours to disclose the possibility of self- 
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revelation through graphic representation, ours to arouse the God-given 
power to create. 

Nature herself, with her ever-changing moods, is the one exhaustless 
source of inspiration; yet even she sometimes fails to arouse emotion or 
stimulate the creative imagination until her beauty has been interpreted 
through the work of another. 

‘For, don’t you mark, we’re made so that we love 
First, when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 
And so they are better painted,—better for us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that,— 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.” 

Much of the crudity and lack of feeling which appears in the high 
school pupil’s work is due to the fact that he does not see enough fine ex- 
amples. No more important is it to the student of English that the mind 
be stored with the choicest literary treasures than to the art student that 
through familiarity with the finest in art the mind and eye be won to the 
best standards. Glimpses of true art will reveal artistic possibilities in that 
which is seemingly commonplace, and make clear the opportunity for self- 
expression through individual interpretation of a subject. Comparison of 
nature herself or of the photograph with the artist’s translation of nature 
into terms of the language of representation will reveal the meaning of in- 
terpretation as little else can. It is mot an impossibility to produce work 
of genuine artistic merit in the high school. Results need not be wholly 
crude. Work of real value may and will be done under conditions condu- 
cive to it; but such do not exist except where there is to be found material 
of an inspirational nature. 

Nor is this the only reason why pupils should be made familiar with 
the work of the artist. To quote again from Henry R. Poore: “Art re- 
quires no apology, and asks none. All she requests is that those who would 
affect her must know the principles upon which she works. An age of 
altruism should be able to insure to the artist sufficient culture in his audi- 
ence so that his language be understood and that his speech be not reckoned 
as an uncertain sound. The public should form with him an industrial 
partnership, not in the limited sense of giving and taking, but of something 
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founded on comprehensibility.”” There is need of a public art sense as 
there is need of a public conscience. It will come through that training of 
the individual which is required to reveal to him his esthetic inheritance. 

In most of our schools there are reproductions of the work of masters, 
but in many cases these examples are so far removed, both in subject and 
in handling from that of the pupil, that, except in a general way, he finds 
in them but little that he can apply to his own work. It must be admitted 
that material of the nature that is most directly helpful either in the way of 
instruction or of inspiration is not readily obtained. If it were possible, we 
would gladly bring into the studio the original work of the artist to illus- 
trate every point of our teaching. But, though this is impossible, an occa- 
sional loan of a really fine thing is not, and its influence will be lasting. 
Every opportunity to see fine work should be seized. Advantage should 
be taken of every art exhibit which comes within reach. The Art Museum, 
if there is one at hand, should be hardly less familiar than the library. 

Work not too far removed from his own in kind, but superior in quality, 
will be more helpful to the student than that which is wholly beyond his 
comprehension. For this reason, drawings and preliminary studies are 
often more suggestive than the finished production. The work of illus- 
trators, because direct, and many times in the nature of drawings, is par- 
ticularly helpful. Unfortunately, exhibits of such work are not often to 
be found except in the larger cities. For art schools and educational in- 
stitutions it is sometimes possible, however, to secure loan exhibits of orig- 
inals, directly from the publishers, although some of the better houses are, 
in a measure, discontinuing the practice of making such loans. The 
Century Company still loan their framed drawings, providing that there be 
compliance with certain conditions specified by them. 

Next to the original itself comes the reproduction, and this is more 
available. There is always the magazine, and many a good thing may be 
gleaned from this source. Not only the art magazines, but also many of 
the best general periodicals, now reproduce much that is excellent. Some 
of the publishers of these are able to furnish illustrations appearing in the 
regular publications, in other form, better adapted to use in the school. 
A few prints upon plate paper and without text are always made of the 
illustrations appearing in Scribner’s, and may be obtained from the pub- 
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lishers. A limited number of enlarged reproductions are also made for 
purposes of advertising; and, while these may not be purchased from the 
publishers, the book-shops and dealers to whom they are sent are at liberty 
to sell them, if they wish to do so. Large proofs of drawings by Charles 
Dana Gibson and by Frederic Remington which have appeared in Collier’s 
Weekly may be had of the publishers. Many of the posters used in ad- 
vertising books and magazines are but enlarged illustrations, and are good 
examples of technique. Watching for picture publications in the adver- 
tising sections of the magazines sometimes rewards one. Some of the large 
publishing houses, notably Charles Scribner’s Sons and Harper Brothers, 
publish an extensive line of drawings which are sold singly or in sets, and 
in portfolio form, and their trade lists and catalogues may be had for the 
asking. An Art Portfolio, containing a selection from the International 
Studio of one hundred plates in color, photogravure, and half-tone has been 
published by the John Lane Company.* 

Among the work of old masters which it is possible to get in repro- 
duction, there are fewer drawings than paintings. Occasionally a fine 
old lithograph in black and white, showing the handling of soft pencil 
or of crayon, may be found if one has access to the print shops.T 


* Other suggestive material may be found in the following publications:— , 

Davis Press, Worcester, Mass. The Second Davis Packet. A nature folio, containing reproductions of 
studies made from plant form in various mediums. 

Japanese Packet. A collection of prints made from direct Japanese brush drawings of birds and animals. 

Milton Bradley, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Native Trees, by Charles H. Woodbury. A set of 
ten plates reproduced from pencil sketches. These are excellent examples of technique. 

Prang Educational Company, 113 University Place, New York, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. - Lessons 
in Pencil Drawing from Nature, by W. N. Bartholomew. Three sets, ‘containing twelve plates each of studies 
of outdoor work.’’ Pencil Drawings, by Charles H. Woodbury. ‘Two sets, each containing six pencil drawings 
of landscapes in the characteristic treatment of the artist. Mother Goose Pictures. Reproductions from Orig- 
inal Water Colors by Lucy Fitch Perkins. Motives from Mother Goose and Other Familiar Old Rhymes. Ten 
subjects, five treated in a simple, pictorial style, five in a distinctly flat, decorative manner, akin to that of Boutet 
de Monvel. Artist Lithographs. Fac-simile Prints of Artists’ Drawings. Three heads by Abbott Thayer. 

The Taber Prang Art Company, Springfield, Mass. Photographic reproductions on platinum, aristo, 
and albumen paper, litho-color prints, and reproductions of photographs, photogravures, etc. 

Arthur W. Dow, Ipswich, Mass. Ipswich Prints. Three sets of compositions and color schemes by Arthur 
W. Dow. “As the prints are intended to serve as good examples of design and color, special care has been taken 
with the tone and texture, that they might have a quality akin to painting.” 


+ An excellent collection, containing fac-simile drawings from the Uffizi and Pinakothek in Munich, is pub- 
lished by George Busse, 12 West 28th Street, New York. Great Modern Painters, a work of eight volumes in 
portfolio form, published by Goupil & Co., Paris, contains not only many finely reproduced paintings, but also 
preparatory drawings. There has recently appeared a collection of decorative studies of the figure by Mucha, 
many of which are full of charm and suggestion in the matter of drawing. Figures Decoratives par A. M. Mucha. 
Librairie Centrale des Beaux-Arts, Emile Levy, éditeur, Paris, 13 rue de Lafayette. 
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It is not difficult to obtain good photographs of paintings. The names 
of those who deal in these are well known. The Alinari silver prints, 
which are excellent examples of reproductions of masterpieces in dark 
and light, may be purchased directly from Ed. Alinari, Florence, or may 
be ordered through G. E. Stechert & Co., 129-133 West 20th Street, 
New York. Another collection handled by the latter dealer in Hand- 
zeichnungen Alter Meister. This appears in periodical form, the tenth 
volume or year being the current one.* 

Fine reproductions in color are less easily found than those in black 
and white. An inexpensive set of colorgraphs published by the W. A. 
Wilde Company, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, includes a number of choice 
subjects, in which the color is faithfully reproduced. An assortment of 
prints representing both old and modern masters is carried by Emil Spiel- 
vogel, 103 West 56th Street, New York. Among these is a collection from 
old masterpieces in original colors, which is inexpensive, but good. 
The Japanese print, particularly the fac-simile of the original brush draw- 
ing, is one of the best examples of brush handling that can be found. 
Such prints may be picked up at the Japanese shops. The beautiful 
recent German and French lithographs offer excellent suggestions for 
colored crayon treatment.t 

* Some of the cheaper reproductions, among which are to be found suggestive subjects, are the Elson prints, 
A. W. Elson & Co., publishers, 146 Oliver Street, Boston; the Cosmos Pictures, published by the Cosmos Pict- 
ures Company, 206 Broadway, New York; and the Perry Pictures, published by the United Society of Christian 


Endeavor, Tremont Temple, Boston, and 155 La Salle Street, Chicago. Among those of the latter the so-called 
New York edition are especially good. 


+ Bunkio Matsuki, 380 Boylston Street, Boston, carries a good collection of these, as well as the finer prints 
of the old Japanese masters. 


t Address Stechert, 129-133 West 2oth Street, New York. 
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The Normal Course in the Manual Arts 


WALTER SARGENT 


HE function of the Normal School is to train grade teachers. 
For the success of the manual arts in a public school course, 
training in that subject is as necessary for grade teachers as for 

supervising teachers of the arts. Training for grade teachers in the 
arts should be different from the training of supervisors for the following 
reasons :— 

1. The arts are to the grade teacher but one subject among many 
in which he is equally interested. 

2. In teaching the manual arts, the grade teacher must execute the 
plans of another rather than be himself the director. 

3. He has time in the normal course to obtain only the essentials 
of practice and theory, not the details. 

The grade teacher is required to carry out a course of study planned 
by a supervisor who naturally views the school from the standpoint of the 
manual arts, while he himself views the manual arts from the standpoint 
of his own personal experience, and from that of the particular pupils in 
his room. ‘Therefore, he has:— 

1. To modify and interpret the course according to the needs of his 
class. 

2. To relate the arts to the whole course of study, so they may become 
an integral part of that whole. 

He must understand the important influence of the manual arts as 
an agency which shapes history and social life. This will help him to 
give them a place in the school life of children similar to that which they 
hold in the industrial and social life of the community. He should real- 
ize, also, that most pupils must learn, if at all, primarily by way of man- 
ual and graphic expression, and must come into sympathetic and demo- 
cratic relations with each other largely by means of what they do together, 
comparing handiwork with handiwork. 
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For these reasons the training of the grade teacher should comprise :— 

1. The essentials of practice, so he may know from experience how 
to do with confidence such work as the children must perform, and be 
capable with equal confidence of showing them how to do it when an il- 
lustration of technical process is necessary. 

2. The essentials of theory, so he may understand and appreciate 
the place and influence of the manual arts in civilization. 

In a normal course in the arts, practice should generally precede 
theory, since, as a rule, one understands the proper application of prin- 
ciples only in a field with which he is already somewhat familiar. The 
essentials of practice necessary for a grade teacher are:— 

1. Skill in working out structural ideas in material form. Especially 
valuable is a practical acquaintance with a few common tools, such as 
plane, saws, hammer, bits and brace, rule, square, level, nails, glue and 
sandpaper. ‘To this may be added some special line of work, as pottery, 
basketry, weaving, etc. ‘The kind of work, though important, is secondary. 
The main thing is that the student develop ability to realize ideas—his 
own, if possible—in adequate handiwork; to work out simple problems 
in construction skilfully and sensibly. 

2. Skill in graphic representation; e.g., ability to sketch objects from 
nature or memory, in good proportions, character, and perspective, and 
to draw accurate records of observation, as required in nature study, biol- 
ogy, physics, etc. This necessitates— 

(a) Acquaintance with an effective method of drawing; that is, 
knowledge of how to select the dominant lines, to calculate slants and 
relative proportions accurately, and to locate parts correctly within the 
contour of the whole. This, though much neglected, is technically of 
fundamental importance. 

(b) Ability to represent the changes in the appearance of any object 
which result from changes in its position; e.g., from raising, lowering, or 
turning it, or placing it at different distances. Appreciation of these 
changes in appearance is perhaps best gained by studying pictures of 
similar objects under like conditions, and observing the object to see if its 
appearance agrees with those representations. 

(c) Acquaintance with methods of representing various effects of 
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light and shade, structure, texture, etc. This is most effectively gained 
by studying good drawings of similar effects. A certain amount of copy- 
ing is valuable. 

(d) Practice in ready use of the blackboard for purposes of illustra- 
tion before classes. 

(e) Ability to make and read simple diagrams and working drawings 
which involve drawing to scale and the use of plan and elevation. Some 
skill in the use of drawing instruments, such as rule, compasses, triangles, 
and T-square. 

3. Acquaintance with common applications of good design and 
color. Good taste developed by exercise in practical problems of design, 
involving good spacing and proportion, graceful and harmonious curves 
and appropriate color, and by choice and discussion of the best types of 
common objects selected from a number of designs of the same thing; 
for example, tumblers, vases, wall papers, furniture, various arrange- 
ments of flowers in bouquets, the composition of school work, as lan- 
guage papers (which involve the placing of title and choice of margins, 
and may possibly include spacing of illustrations), the composition of a 
page of printing, the framing and hanging of pictures, etc., etc. 

4. Acquaintance with good examples of painting, architecture, and 
sculpture. 

How should practice be taught ? 

1. By example on the part of the instructor, sufficient to illustrate 
the handling of tools or medium. 

2. This followed immediately by actual work on the part of the stu- 
dent, in an attempt to make or represent something. 

At present the majority of students entering Normal Schools have 
little acquaintance with the arts. This condition is unfortunate. While 
it exists, the acquisition of some degree of skill, even though limited and 
superficial, is necessary at the outset, to give a taste of the pleasure and 
encouragement of accomplishing something, and to overcome the antag- 
onism naturally felt towards a subject in which one has had little experi- 
ence, and has been accustomed to regard as dependent largely upon special 
talent. 

A marked development of a right spirit and attitude towards the 
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manual arts in normal school courses is soon apparent in an entering 
class which has been taught to make or represent something, however 
simple, during the first few lessons. Especially is this true in drawing, 
where the first lessons have been the representation of objects, and illus- 
tration of topics closely related to the interests of the students at that 
time. If the instructor in drawing inquires what subjects are being stud- 
ied during the month in the departments of nature study, history, geog- 
raphy, literature, etc., he finds an abundance of material from which to 
select. If he shows the pupils how to draw the specimens required in 
nature study, how to illustrate for children the subjects in history and 
geography, how to make descriptive drawings, as sections and diagrams 
in botany, zoology, and mathematics, the students at once accept draw- 
ing as an integral and important part of their work. ‘This attitude towards 
the subject on the part of the grade teacher is of vital importance. 

A similar method of approach gives to the students an appreciation 
of the value of the arts, which it is difficult to impart by argument or the- 
ory. Such problems, with others that may be easily related to them, 
furnish opportunity for all applications of principles of freehand drawing, 
color, design, and working drawing. ‘The subject is simplified and clari- 
fied, the student is encouraged by a sense of growing power to construct 
and represent. ‘The natural outcome is desire for more power along these 
lines, and fuller knowledge of what others have done. ‘Thus is furnished 
the best means for an intelligent introduction to all branches of the fine 
arts, and, if the instruction is skilfully handled, there is small danger that 
the arts course will lose its integrity, and become merely an assistant to 
other subjects. 


ESSENTIALS OF THEORY 


1. Technical theory includes the use and care of tools,*and the 
knowledge and appropriate use of different mediums and materials; in- 
ductive formulation of principles of construction and representation,—of 
working drawing, design, and color. 

2. Educational theory. 

(a) History of the arts. 

(b) Relation of the arts to social and industrial life. 
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1. Technical theory should be taught, when needed, to guide and 
inspire practice, and in connection with actual work. 

2. Educational theory should be taught :— 

(a) By tracing the history of the arts as the story of growing power 
to construct and represent, so as to meet conditions with increasing ade- 
quacy and beauty. 

(b) By discovery in the work of craftsmen and artists, an interpre- 
tation of their ideas, and the reflection of the conditions and ideals of the 
times in which they worked. 

Formal information regarding dates and facts and theory are nec- 
essary to give structure and perspective to such study, but should not be 
allowed to appear as the main thing. The modern movement towards 
more beautiful towns and cities and a more artistic treatment of all feat- 
ures of life is one of great significance, and ought to be prominently no- 
ticed in a normal course in the arts. Abundant data along these lines 
are now available. 

(c) By such acquaintance as will develop love for a few well-chosen 
examples of fine esthetic quality, selected from the arts and crafts, sculpt- 
ure, architecture, and painting of the past and present. From these 
should not be omitted the best of modern magazine and book illustrations. 

In developing enjoyment of beautiful things, it is well to remember 
that much formulation of statement as to why things are beautiful is of 
doubtful esthetic value to normal students. Knowing why a thing is 
beautiful differs fundamentally from knowing that it is beautiful. The 
pleasure of considering why a thing is beautiful is of another sort from 
the pleasure of contemplating its beauty. The first is intellectual, the 
second esthetic. The first may supplement the second, but should not 
be mistaken for it. 

The following is a summary of what appear to be the conditions of 
effective work in the manual arts on the part of grade teachers :— 

1. Skill in making and in representing. 

2. Experience in the use of the manual arts. 

3. Appreciation of beauty. 

4. Knowledge of the history of the manual arts and their place in 
social life. 
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It is the place of the supervisor of the manual arts to see that, what- 
ever application there may be of the arts to particular problems, or adap- 
tation to special conditions, there is still unity, structure, and progression 
in the course as a whole. The grade teacher should have sufficient ap- 
preciation of the subject, so that the separate lessons may not be detached 
and unrelated. The grade teacher needs to view the manual arts, as 
they appear in the course of the supervisor, from the standpoint of the 
children in his room, to see how they may be made most helpful. His 
enthusiasm and co-operation will be determined largely by his own ex- 
perience. He needs to know what he can do, and what his children 
can do. 

The vital truth which normal training should consider is this. If a 
grade teacher has acquaintance with and likes the manual arts, and can 
construct and draw, he will probably teach the subject well. What counts 
for most in actual school-room work, when the normal course is over, is 
not the amount of information, theory, philosophy, or even inspiration 
he received, but what he has formed habits of doing. Even an apprecia- 
tion of the manual arts as an educational and developmental factor comes 
largely from the personal experience of the student in using them as a 
means of personal progress and development during the normal course. 
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Training in the Arts from the Standpoint of 
the Grade Teacher 


ANNETTE J. WARNER 


ODERN educators are agreed that education is an organic process 
M which must be made developmental, that the child is the true 
centre of the curriculum, that in his interests, powers, and possi- 

bilities lie the teacher’s inspiration, guide, and aim. 

In our school system there are three co-operative factors,—the superin- 
tendent, the supervisor, and the grade teacher; and the most important of 
these is the grade teacher, for she is the link in the educational chain which 
measures its strength. While the superintendent makes out the general 
course of study, keeps the various elements in right relation, and furnishes 
means for growth and uplift, and while the supervisor plans specific courses, 
in harmony with the general course, and directs his efforts to increasing 
the efficiency of the teacher and inspiring the children, the grade teacher 
is the only one who knows the child intimately, and comes close enough to 
him as an individual to discover his possibilities and limitations. She acts 
as the interpreter of his immediate environment, of the course of study, and 
of all that comes to him through all those in authority; and she it is who 
arranges the occasions for his self-activity and growth, and inspires and 
strengthens him by her constant companionship. 

When we consider the quantity of nervous energy called for by the new 
methods of discipline and the amount of subject-matter demanded by the 
new ideals in education, we appreciate more keenly her task, and have a 
more just estimate of her importance. The topic Reading, for example, 
which once comprised a miscellaneous collection bound in a single series 
of books, has expanded so as to include all literature, and the teacher must 
have at her command the treasures of classic and Scandinavian mythology, 
the legends and folk-lore of many nations, the realm of English poetry and 
prose, and the now rapidly developing nature literature. In geography, 
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instead of the text-book, with map and questions before her, the teacher of 
to-day must know geology, physiography, mineralogy, and ecology. She 
must know by what convulsions the mountains were brought forth and 
how the rivers are verily moving them into the midst of the sea. She 
must be able to read the story of fire and water in the rocks, and be able 
to trace the history of vegetation,—all this simply as a preliminary to com- 
mercial geography. And to these topics have been added physiology and 
hygiene, nature study, science, household occupations, civics, music, and 
the manual arts. 

The manual arts have passed through many stages of evolution since 
they were first permitted, and then, as in the State of Massachusetts, made 
a legal requirement. From drawing lines in a book at dictation, they have 
become an elaborate system, involving on the part of the grade teacher 
some knowledge of botany, zoology, anatomy, orthographic projection, 
color, design, and representation. Their lessons deal with every subject, 
from a problem in number to the interpretation of a Greek myth,—from 
a knowledge of art from the time of the building of the Pyramids to the 
latest triumph in mural decoration or handicraft. 

It is not the purpose to defend this complex scheme. It is not the 
province of this paper either to question or to justify it; but it is well to 
have it in mind when considering the function of the grade teacher, and 
the task of preparing her to assume her Atlas burden. 


NORMAL TRAINING. The training of the teacher falls primarily upon 
the normal schools. More than one-half of the teachers in the elementary 
schools of Massachusetts are now graduates of normal schools, and at the 
present rate of increase it may be expected that in twenty-five years all 
will be.* As these schools furnish the only preparation that many of 
these teachers receive in teaching the manual arts, their normal courses 
must be of great importance in the development of the subjects of drawing, 
construction and design. 3 

Believing that the opinion of the grade teacher, who has had normal 
instruction and who has put its principles to the test for a number of years, 


* Report Massachusetts State Board of Education, 1905, p. 91. 
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would be valuable, a questionnaire was prepared and issued, including the 
following queries :— 


1. Name grades, schools, and towns in which you have taught and the time in each. 

2. What preparation in drawing did you have when you entered the Normal School ? 

3. How much time was devoted to drawing in your normal school course? 

1st year—2d year—3d year—4th year. 

4. In the light of your experience, would you recommend that more time be given? 

5. Did your normal instruction give you the ability and inclination to use drawing 
to illustrate your teaching of other subjects ? 

6. Which has proved the more helpful to you? (a) The principles which were 
taught in the Normal School with their applications. (6) The practice in the Normal 
School in following a course of study prepared for actual use in the elementary schools. 

7. In the light of your experience, on which of the following subjects would you 
have the greatest emphasis laid in the normal course? 

(a) Representation. 

d Constructive. 

aes ; Decorative. 

(c) Working drawing. 

8. (a) Which of the following media has proved most satisfactory in your experi- 
ence? Which least satisfactory ? 

T. Pene. oh Pen.\ia) Crayon: )4 erase, 

(6b) Upon the teaching of which would you recommend that most emphasis be laid 
in the normal course ? 

9. (a) Have you introduced the subject of “picture study” in your work ? 

(b) If so, has it given you satisfaction ? 

(c) How would you recommend that it be taught in the normal schools ? 

Please add remarks on any other matter of interest in this connection which occur 
to you as a promotion of the end in view. 


After some effort, answers were secured from fifty-four grade teachers. 
Thirty-one of the replies came from Massachusetts, nine from New York, 
seven from New Jersey, and seven scattering. . 

The returns represented an average of nearly seven years’ experience. 
In only three cases has this experience been confined to one grade, in 
six others to the primary grades, while twenty-two have taught in at least 
three different grades, and a few speak from a service which covered every 
grade below the high school. While it is recognized at the outset that 
statistics and tabulations are unreliable, and that much that it would be 
desirable to know was not covered by the questions, many suggestions are 
contained in the answers which throw light upon the training of grade 
teachers in normal schools. 
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PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION IN DraAwinc. The returns show that 
of these fifty-four teachers twenty-one had absolutely no preparation in 
drawing before entering the normal school, six very little, nine through the 
grammar grades only, ‘‘old-fashioned drawing book” one. Personal ob- 
servation proves that the average normal school aspirant, who has had 
drawing through the grammar grades only, is unable to pass the simple 
entrance examinations of the Massachusetts normal schools. This may 
happen from two reasons,—poor training in the grammar grades or the dis- 
inclination to the subject which led her to drop it in high school. The 
exceptions are the students who had good teaching in the grammar grades, 
but attended a high school where drawing was not a subject in the cur- 
riculum or who, from various reasons, did not elect drawing in the high 
school. We may, therefore, safely add eleven to the twenty-one, and ob- 
tain a total of thirty-two who had very insufficient preparation in drawing 
in entering the normal school. 

The conditions indicated are not very different to-day. In the Fitch- 
burg Normal School in 1904 twenty-six of an entering class of fifty-two had 
had practically no drawing in the grades or high school. Although the 
number who had some preparation is greater in 1905, less than half were 
able to pass satisfactorily the simple State examination for entrance. The 
percental number of those prepared is no greater in Salem, Bridgewater, 
and in North Adams. Only thirty of the two hundred and ninety-six 
pupils entering these four normal schools in 1905 had drawing throughout 
their high-school courses, ninety-five had no drawing in the high school, 
and a large proportion of the remainder only one hour a week for one 
year. Where lies the remedy? 

Clearly, we are not yet in a position to exclude from the normal school 
all who are unable to pass the entrance examination in drawing alone. We 
should thereby, at present, turn away some of our best teaching talent. 
But in Massachusetts and in many normal schools outside the State the nor- 
mal school aspirant is required to present a high-school diploma. While 
it is at present understood in many of our high schools, that pupils intending 
to attend a normal school shall take drawing throughout their high-school 
course, in many instances this intention is not declared before the last year, 
when long disuse of media, long interruption in practice, and the diver- 
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sions of the senior year render the work ineffective. It would be necessary, 
in order to remove this difficulty, that high schools should include in their 
curriculum drawing as a required subject. 

This is far from being the case, even in Massachusetts, for notwith- 
standing the statute requiring drawing in all schools, and the rule of the 
board that high-school graduates entering the normal schools shall come 
prepared in drawing, notwithstanding the urgent appeals of the super- 
visors of drawing, the convincing arguments of psychologists, and the grow- 
ing public sentiment in favor of those courses which fit more directly for 
public life, drawing in a majority of our schools is still a mendicant. 
These are the figures according to the latest returns :* — 


Numberiof cities and towns in the State” 0.) ya aes 353 
Number maintaining a‘ high school (i 32 pie Se ett ee 244 
Number offering drawing in the: high school '..° 2 (SP a Sie ee 139 
Number allowing drawing more than seventy-five minutes per week ........ 34 


Something is being done by the colleges toward this end. In May 
and June of 1902 two conferences were held at the request of Harvard 
College, relating to the requirement of drawing in the college entrance 
examinations. ‘The normal schools also should urge it. There is no 
more direct channel for returning the benefit of art training to the people 
than through those who go from the high school to the normal schools. 


TIME FOR ManuaLt Arts IN NormMAL Courses. In the twenty- 
seven schools whose graduates stated the time in such a way that the 
amount of time per week and year throughout the course could be deduced, 
sixteen compressed the art teaching into one year or less. If so compressed, 
the average time per week for the twenty-seven schools is about two hours; 
if spread over two years, about one hour per week. But the time actually 
given in these normal schools varies from one period a week for one year 
to a three-quarter hour period daily through a two years’ course. Even for 
the schools where a fair amount of time is already given, a majority of 
those making the returns have recommended more, urging, as a reason, that 
while material for use in other subjects may be easily gathered from books, 
after slight instruction in the subject of drawing, the required material 


* Drawing in High Schools, Massachusetts School Document No. 6, 1903. H. T. Bailey. 
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can be gathered only through long practice. For this more time is de- 
manded. With the crowded curriculum in the normal school, with every 
teacher a specialist, it is probably not reasonable to expect more than 
four hours a week in the manual arts, divided between manual training 
and drawing. Each normal instructor must therefore realize that the 
topics in her department must be selected with unusual care; but by 
proving their helpfulness in other subjects, every department may become 
an ally. 


THe Normat Prosrem. The problem as to the adequate training 
of the grade teacher in the normal school then becomes something like this 
at the present time. Gjiven a class of ordinary ability and a variety of 
preparation extending from absolutely none to, in rare cases, nine years 
of good work in the grades and four years in the high school, what can 
be done to prepare them for their work ?* 

“The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life, 
Providing it could be—but, finding first 


What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means,—a very different thing.” 


SELECTIONS OF Topics. The first step is evidently to separate es- 
sentials from non-essentials. In doing this, the normal instructor must 
bear in mind the fact that she is not training artists, must beware of making 
technique an idol, and face squarely the fact that her students are to be 
teachers. Her subject is one of many, all of which have, or should have, 
unity of aim. Every subject may have two aims, one for the scientist as 
a scientist, the other for the teacher as a teacher. ‘The scientific aim is the 
perfection of a well-defined body of thought complete in itself. The 


* A modest estimate of the work to be accomplished in the grades is contained in the report of Mr. Sargent 
for 1905. Stated in general terms, the commonly accepted purpose of drawing in public schools is to give:— 

1. Power to sketch any simple object from nature or from imagination, with a fairly correct portrayal of 
its characteristics and proportions. 

2. Power to read and to make simple working drawings and diagrams, including a knowledge of the ele- 
ments of orthographic projection and the use of such common drawing instruments as ruler, compass, and draw- 
ing board, with T-square and triangles. 

3. A sense of good design, as embodied in construction, decoration, and pictorial decoration; that good 
taste which comes from familiarity with excellent examples, from making designs, and from much interested choos- 
ing between things better and worse. 

4. An acquaintance with, and some appreciation of, good examples of drawing, painting, architecture, and 
sculpture. 
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teacher’s aim is the utilization of such elements in any body of thought as 
will best promote at a given stage the development of a pupil.* 

But, unfortunately, in the subject under consideration there can hardly 
be too much knowledge of the subject-matter. Professor Tyndall could 
interest the smallest child or the dullest laborer in the most profound 
truths of geology because he could see the subject in all its relations, and 
could therefore select those which touched at any point the life of the 
laborer or the child. The teacher who can overlook the field from the 
highest view-point can see most clearly its vital relations. The normal 
teacher cannot afford, therefore, to minimize the importance of subject- 
matter. 


FREEHAND DRAWING. Of graduates of normal schools more confess 
to a liking for, than to an ability todraw. A few admit that they acquired 
neither liking nor ability in the normal school. There is very emphatic tes- 
timony on the part of the teachers in favor of representation. It is hardly 
necessary to discuss here the desirability of a knowledge of drawing on the 
part of the grade teacher. ‘‘It is marvellous that the grand training of 
drawing has never taken its place as a teaching power. The impossibility 
of jumbling ideas together in a drawing without detection, and a detec- 
tion which can be made plain to the eye, is a virtue which would be very 
valuable in much teaching work in language; and, most important of all, 
the one vivid impression with everything leading up to it and back from 
it, which is the life of the picture, is the life of a lesson also.” ‘Freehand 
drawing is the syntax of the Manual Arts. Like the syntax of speech, it 
requires, before the machinery of expression be properly put in motion, the 
rehearsal of certain lessons, that the pupil may be made familiar with 
necessary relationships.” ¢ It trains the eye to see, the hand todo, and leads 
to skill in all constructive manipulation. It is the language of form, and 
is the only way in which some phases of thought can be expressed. 

Facility in the use of this language places at the command of the grade 
teacher a servant ever ready to illustrate and elucidate every subject. The 
normal student should not only be given every possible opportunity to ac- 

* Compare The Child and Curriculum. Dewey, 9, 29, 30. 


+ Thring. Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
{ Haney. ‘The Relation of the Manual Arts to the Curriculum,” Year Book, 1902. 
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quire this facility, but she should be convinced that drawing is necessary 
to the best teaching. Such conviction will be complete only when stu- 
dents have found it helpful and necessary in their general work in the 
normal school. To attain this end, there should be the closest relations 
possible to the normal work as a whole and to each subject in particular. 
Science, nature study, geography, and history all offer opportunities 
which should be eagerly recognized and utilized. The curriculum of the 
public schools should be studied to find how elementary lessons in geography 
and history may be helpfully illustrated by drawing, and what facts in 
nature study, physiology, biology, and zoology may be better expressed in 
this than in any other way. 

The future grade teacher should know through study of children and 
children’s work what to expect in different stages of their development.* 
This may be accomplished by presenting the subject-matter to her in such 
a way that she shall see each day the relation of that which she is learning 
to that which she is to teach, by requiring regular visits to model schools, 
frequent examinations of children’s work, and lessons given by herself to 
classes of children of different stages of development.f 


CONSTRUCTIVE AND DECORATIVE DeEsicNn. In the teaching of de- 
sign, both constructive and decorative, it is evident that the normal school 
has not yet “arrived.” This report is not concerned with the details of 


* This progressive development is admirably summarized in a late report by Mr. Sargent. ‘‘Small chil- 
dren should be allowed and encouraged to draw freely in connection with their other school work. ‘Their work 
should, at first, be mainly memory drawing; that is, telling picture stories out of their heads, the main purpose 
being to secure facility in expressing whatever ideas they possess. At first, incidentally, then more and more defi- 
nitely, comparisons should be made with objects and the drawings modified accordingly. Gradually should come 
drawing directly from the object, supplemented by memory drawing in its best form, which should continue through- 
out the course. Object drawing at first should concern itself with sketches, which show the characteristics and 
proportions of objects as whole; that is, with such general proportion as height and width, the lesser proportions 
being considered subordinately. Instruction should be directed towards ability to represent these with facility, 
and the objects should be carefully selected so as not to present a confusion of detail. Simple perspective effects 
should be attempted as they present themselves. In the upper grades, when the large proportion of objects can 
be truthfully represented, more complicated relations of parts to the whole and to each other should be attempted, 
also more difficult representation of perspective effects, and exact records of facts of form and structure. The 
drawing of these, for the most part, should be separated from drawing involving esthetic ideas, and made the ac- 
companiment of such topics as nature study and physics.” 


+ Media—That drawing does not yet take its proper place in relation to other subjects is indicated in the 
testimony regarding Media. Three teachers mention crayon first, seven others place it second, and eleven prefer 
the pencil. All the others recommend first the brush. It may be well for us to inquire if it is not possible without 
discounting the brush, to use pencil and crayon more. 
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courses. It recognizes the necessity of teaching the principles of design, 
of color and working drawing, all that the student does not already know 
and that it is possible she may acquire, in order to have a broad outlook 
over the domain through which she is to lead her classes. 

But these topics should be considered at the same time in their vital 
relations to child life and development. The teacher should understand 
construction not because of its place in the logical course of the supervisor 
of drawing, but because the making of things is a passion with children, 
and one of the best means of giving them muscular control,—one of the 
best fields for training thought and giving occasion for self-realization and 
insight into the world of industry. In no department of the arts is the 
supervisor more dependent for success upon the resources of the grade 
teacher whose understanding of her pupils, familiarity with their school 
work and their home life and environment, give to her endless opportu- 
nity for developing this work in the most vital and meaningful way. 

To many grade teachers at present nothing seems more isolated than 
the constructive work. Its relations, then, should be carefully established 
in the normal school. The closest connection should be made between 
manual training and drawing. Everything made should be made for 
something, and should be made as beautiful as possible. Each graduate 
of the normal school should go forth convinced that beauty does not consist 
in decoration simply, but is evident in proportion, in perfect adaptation to 
use, and in workmanship. Portfolios for school work, nature journals, 
book covers, labels for books, all sorts of envelopes, cases, bags, articles 
for personal use and for use in other departments, will suggest a limitless 
field for construction and design. If there is a dormitory in connection 
with the normal school, many objects, such as sofa pillows, table centres, 
desks sets, lanterns, etc., will offer practical problems. 


PicturE Stupy. Picture study is another field whence comes a 
Macedonian cry from the grade teacher. There is an almost unanimous 
conviction of its importance. Nearly universal has been the attempt to 
teach it, but a large majority of teachers feel themselves insufficient for the 
task, and evidently but few have realized its importance in relation to any 
other subject. There should be, then, in the normal school a systematic 
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study of pictures. They should be studied first for the enrichment of the 
grade teacher herself, in order that she may gain that appreciation of art 
which John Van Dyke says “‘is one of the purest, loftiest, and most ennobling 
pleasures the civilized world can offer.”” There are many text-books offer- 
ing suggestions for such study, and well-planned courses are available.* 

The study of pictures should also be considered in its relation to the 
development of the child. In primary schools the pictures should be se- 
lected for their representation of life and action, for the story told, the home 
loves, and their connection with the child’s interests and environment. 
Later they are useful to illuminate other subjects, such as literature, geog- 
raphy, and history, to bring distant countries near and make ancient periods 
live again, to illustrate principles in composition, points in technique, to 
train, little by little, esthetic appreciation by the child of the noble concep- 
tions of the masters and the harmonies of space, proportion, and color in 
which they have expressed them. ‘Teach us a few masterpieces thor- 
oughly,” “Teach us pictures as we should teach the children,” is the plea 
of the grade teacher. A stereopticon and, better still, a projectorscope, 
with a collection of carefully selected pictures, should be in the possession 
of every normal school. The habit of visiting art museums and art ex- 
hibitions, if there are any in the vicinity, should be formed. Normal pupils 
should know where the best cheap reproductions of masterpieces may 
be procured, what helpful text-books are available, should know about the 
travelling collections and how they may be obtained, and should be given 
any other information possible to assist them in establishing a clear title 
for their children to the art heritage of the race. 


Co-ORDINATION. It would seem from the returns referred to and 
from the reports of supervisors and superintendents that one of the greatest 
services the normal schools can render to the arts through the grade teacher 
is the interrelation of the arts with the whole course. Drawing supervisors 
are prone to look upon their specialties as all-important; and, if tolerable 
progress is made in the regular specified work laid down in the outline, 


* How to Judge a Picture; Van Dyke. How to Enjoy Pictures; Miss Emory. Massachusetts State 
Report in Drawing, 1897; Mr. Bailey. ‘‘A Working Library for the Supervisor of Manual Arts, Theory and 
Criticism,” Miss Perry, Year Book, 1902. “How to Study Pictures,’’ Dr. Haney, Art Education, May, 1902. 
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little criticism is given to a slighting on the part of the grade teacher of the 
clauses, ‘‘use freely in illustration of other subjects,’’ ‘‘correlate whenever 
possible,” “relate to the child’s interests,” etc. In many cases, supervisors 
are not in a position for lack of time and opportunity, if they have the knowl- 
edge and inclination, to follow up their own directions. ‘The superintend- 
ent, with too many subjects which have no special director, considers him- 
self in most cases freed from this burden, and, though he may encourage 
co-ordination, rarely feels called upon to suggest ways and means for the 
relation of drawing to other school topics. The very advantage of the arts 
in having a special sponsor tends in a way to isolate them. ‘To the Normal 
School, therefore, we must look to bring about that consummation devoutly 
to be wished, a grade teacher convinced and competent. She alone knows 
when the interest in the great cotton industries is at white heat and calls 
for an illustrated paper, when the children in their travels in geography 
reach the great art centres and will study with delight the great cathedrals 
and art galleries, when the study of birds and flowers and out-of-doors is 
all-absorbing, when a program is needed for a school entertainment, a 
poster for an exhibition, or boxes for the children to keep their pencils in. 
It is upon her we must depend to see that the progress laboriously made 
in the time devoted to art teaching in the schools is not rendered useless by 
violations of its principles throughout the day. She only can make the art 
spirit pervade school work. 


CotLtections. The grade teacher should become a collector while 
in the normal school. Dr. Ross says every art teacher should become 
reconciled at the start to being a “showman.”’ Most pupils are eye-minded. 
Art makes its appeal through the eye. Nothing will help the grade teacher 
in her work more than a quantity of inspiring reference material. Excellent 
examples of design and lettering may be found in advertisements and 
posters, to be obtained without money and without price, if one only knows 
how and where. There are stores where old volumes of magazines, which 
contain treasures of art, may be purchased for a merely nominal sum. 
There are stores where very good vases may be obtained for little money. 
The teacher should know where to go for pictures, casts, and for the best 
examples in every department of artistic manufacture. 
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AESTHETIC CuLTuRE. The school-room—the arena of her achieve- 
ment—is to be kept within the vision of the grade teacher. ‘To this end the 
normal school building should be made as beautiful as possible, with har- 
monious coloring, with well-selected and well-placed pictures and casts. 
The resources of beauty in the city and country surrounding the school 
should be made known to the teacher, courses in beauty should enrich the 
morning exercises, art lectures and art exhibitions should be given in the 
school. Somewhere there should be a place for the study of beautiful 
school-houses, both interiors and exteriors, and school yards, beautiful 
public buildings and parks, beautiful rooms and beautiful houses. 

All results of real value to the human spirit are fruits, not products. 
Products may be commanded, manufactured to order; but fruits come 
from a vital relation to the inner life. It was an insight into this truth 
which transformed John Ruskin, which inspired William Morris, which 
animates all movements looking toward the improvement of men. It is 
this thought which must guide those who teach in school,—out of noth- 
ing, nothing; out of a beautiful inner life, beautiful work. 
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Normal Training in the Arts from the Super- 
visor’s Standpoint 


MABEL BROWNING SOPER 


HE Supervisor of the Arts in the public schools is dependent upon 
AF the Normal Schools to furnish teachers who can carry on in- 
telligently the work of teaching drawing with its various appli- 
cations. It is in the Normal School, where the aim is to fit for the work 
of teaching children, that the student receives training that is strictly pro- 
fessional. In dealing with many teachers, the supervisor soon learns to 
measure the mentality of a teacher and to take into account her inheri- 
tance, previous environment and training. He appreciates the difficulties 
with which the normal teacher has had to contend, while he understands 
the demands that are laid upon the grade teacher—demands which are con- 
stantly becoming more exacting in all branches of knowledge. With these 
demands there is a present need of more circumscribed and definite teach- 
ing in order that the immediate need of the situation may be fully met. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS. The supervisor is looking for the grade 
teacher who has ceased to consider drawing a special study, but who be- 
lieves it to be a ‘‘natural and commonplace means of expression,”’ who has 
grasped a few of its fundamental principles, and knows that they can be 
taught as easily and as well in the grade school as those of any other sub- 
ject; who understands these principles so well that she can make the vari- 
ous applications of them which the supervisor in his outline may call for. 
He is looking for the teacher who can simplify and who is not confused 
by details, who has been trained to save time and energy by using drawing 
and the applied arts whenever opportunity offers itself to illumine, enrich, 
and explain any subject in the curriculum. 

The grade teacher needs a background of simple, well-defined, and 
practical knowledge upon which to focus her especial need at any time, so 
that she herself can recognize the same subject under different aspects, 
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and teach it in a clear way instead of confusing the child’s mind with 
various and disconnected attempts. For example, in teaching the com- 
putation of areas and solid contents in arithmetic, dimensioned working 
developments are used. In these the children are often allowed to dimen- 
sion improperly and to draw carelessly. The same subject is dealt with 
in their mechanical drawing. A well-trained teacher will see the connec- 
tion and insist upon neat work in one case as in the other. 


PRESENT Fautts. Under present conditions, both in normal and 
grade schools, there is too much specializing for the sake of the art de- 
partment and not enough pedagogy, too extended flights into some branches 
of art and esthetics and not enough simplicity. Simplicity is often gained 
only through wide and varied experience. The normal student under her 
teachers, and later as a grade teacher under her supervisor, should profit 
by the experience of these instructors, and be led into paths of direct and 
simple thinking. 

This paper presents a brief outline of principles and exercises which, 
from the supervisors’ point of view, it seems necessary for the grade teacher 
to know. It is a plea for the commonplace and well-known phases of the 
subject, which are in many cases already well taught in the Normal Schools, 
but which, nevertheless, still want emphasis, encouragement, or commen- 
dation. 


SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 


REPRESENTATION. First of all, Supervisors want teachers who are 
able to draw, who feel at home with the pencil, the brush, and the black- 
board chalk, though they are not able to make academic or “‘ distinguished” 
drawings. ‘The Normal School, in the limited time at its disposal, can- 
not give to the student much proficiency in drawing. If the work in the 
arts in the grade schools has been systematic, definite, and progressive 
from the start, and has been continued in the high school as a required 
study for normal students, habits of practice can be established, and a 
certain degree of proficiency reached by even an unpromising pupil. She 
will be then more nearly ready for that instruction in the application of 
simple graphic expression which should be the function of the Normal 
School. 
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It is almost, if not quite, impossible to engraft upon a girl of limited 
environment and insufficient trainmg any enthusiasm for a subject and 
the power to teach it, when its simple alphabet has not yet been learned. 
She simply does not know what it is, and cannot appreciate its importance. 
It is almost a waste of time to talk esthetics, which involve the use of an — 
art vocabulary, to a person who has never heard the language. If the 
Normal Schools would demand for entrance, as Harvard University and 
some technical schools are now doing, certified drawings from high-school 
pupils, besides, or even instead of, an entrance examination, which at pres- 
ent is of slight importance and of doubtful value, one trouble would be 
partially removed. That is, the girl who now does not like drawing, and 
thinks she cannot learn to draw, can be brought to feel that she must at 
least prepare herself in this branch as well as she does in mathematics or 
other subjects before she enters the Normal School.* 

The problem of a poorly prepared student, which now confronts the 
normal teacher, and which later comes back upon the supervisor in the 
form of an indifferent grade teacher, would by the installation of such a 
plan at least be grappled with. In order to bring about such a condition, 
the Normal Schools must unite, through the joint action of their drawing 
teachers, or perhaps through the Boards of Education, upon fundamentals, 


* The following exercises, wiich are offered by wey of suggestion, might comstitute such certified drawings : 
it. Pencil outine drawmgs from nature. 

2. Penal ontime drawmgs from object. 

3- Penal onthne of ink sihouctie from Hie (animal or pose). 

4 Penal shaded drawmg m three tomes from object. 

5s. Waier-color drawing fron nature withm frame Imes (arrangement). 
6. Object composition im gray and two tone-cokx. 

7- Border design with given terms. (Repeat.) 

$. Design of a Grcle cut into spots by comsisient Enes. 

9 Design of rectangie cat into areas by consistent nes. 

to. Color scale tlustraiing analysis. 

it. Color scale Hlastrating valars. 

t2. Freehand dimensioned working drawing of object. 

13- Geometrical probiems done with aid of took. 

14. Development of working drawing, drawn with aid of took. 

15. A sneet of priming. 
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and make some definite requirements, which the supervisor or teacher of 
drawing in the high schools should meet. 

This raising of the standard of admission in the arts for Normal 
Schools, since some requirement in drawing already exists, would gain for 
the subject the sympathy and endorsement of high-school principals and 
school superintendents, and in many cases would change the attitude which 
now exists. 


LEGITIMATE WORK OF NORMAL SCHOOL IN REPRESENTATION. To 
a pupil entering the Normal School with some appreciation of the subject 
and some power of expression, the legitimate work of the normal course 
would be of great value. ‘The principles governing appearance could be 
instilled, and the ability to demonstrate and to criticise, which is a most 
important function of a teacher, could be developed. In this department of 
the subject—that is, the representation of form in graphic language—the 
normal student should have thorough training along definite lines by 
means of well-chosen problems, so that at her entrance into public school 
work she will have acquired the power to demonstrate before a class of 
children all simple subjects which little children are supposed to be able 
to portray, but which are often found to be beyond the grade teacher. 

These exercises should in nature drawing emphasize growth, struct- 
ure, and movement, in life drawing proportion and action, and in object 
drawing the appearance of the ellipse and of converging lines, as well as 
proportion and character. Exercises to develop the power of representa- 
tion should be given in copying from the flat, as well as in drawing from 
life. There should be developed a knowledge of a few simple, typical 
forms, such as, for instance: a building, an animal, a bird, a tree, geographi- 
cal details, and diagrams in proper proportions. These forms the grade 
teacher should learn to draw from memory. It is unreasonable, how- 
ever, to expect a normal girl to sketch from memory what she cannot draw 
from copy or from life. 


Cotor. The normal graduate should be able to read colors, classify 
them by analysis, and mix them, knowing how she makes them, in order 
to be able to direct large classes of little children in color application. With 
the definite color theory that has been elaborated by Dr. Denman Ross, there 
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is no need to depend upon an untrained color sense in the teaching of color. 
The appearance, too, of a palette of colors already in harmony and scaled 
to value reduces the difficulties in the teaching of this subject. Exercises 
in painting color scales develop the color sense just as exercises in music 
cultivate the ear, and normal students need this training, even at the 
sacrifice of more interesting and attractive work. With this knowledge 
acquired and some developed skill in drawing, all the so-called nature 
drawing a grade teacher will need, could be done in a few weeks. 

In the use of more complex color harmonies, and the application of 
satisfying color relations in design, a more difficult branch of the subject 
comes under consideration. Itis a doubtful experiment to take normal stu- 
dents too far afield; but, if consistent with existing conditions, something can 
be done in the simpler combinations, in object composition, and in pure de- 
sign. ‘The grade teacher does not require for her immediate work the 
knowledge of these more subtle phases of color practice, and in general 
the normal student is not ready for them. Therefore, the work, if done 
at all, can be done to better advantage under the supervisors’ direction, 
when it is required. In any case it cannot be done until the simple, scien- 
tific facts pertaining to color have been mastered. The alphabet must be 
learned first. 

It would be a mistake to give the impression that the value of true 
esthetics is not appreciated, or the teaching of high forms of art desirable. 
But this paper is dealing with the direct problem of the practical training 
of the normal student under existing conditions, and in relation to her 
every-day work in the public schools. True breadth of thought and real 
esthetic culture come only with hard-earned knowledge and through the 
influence of a sympathetic environment. Gained in any other way, the 
semblance of culture, and of appreciation of beauty and truth in esthetics, 
is little more than a barren sentiment or a form of dilettanteism. 


Desicn. In the third division of our subject which now comes under 
consideration real difficulties in teaching are met with. Not that the prin- 
ciples governing design cannot be taught, but because it is only by experi- 
ence and experiment that these principles can be developed into good 
design. 
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We wish the grade teacher to become a critic,—a critic in the sense of 
knowing what ought to be done, with the ability to help the pupil to do it, 
to be able to discriminate, to help out a poor result here, to commend a 
good one there. There is no study which develops this power so well as 
work in design. But the principles of good design so easy to express in 
words, become elusive when applied to a definite problem. It is difficult 
to recognize good rhythmic movement or anything but crude forms of 
balance. To place, under restricting conditions, the interest or point of 
attraction most effectively and in a consistent way, and to reach a just and 
harmonious relation of parts to each other or to a whole,—these are truly 
matters of experience and thought. With the normal student a beginning 
can be made, and she can at least be introduced to the language of design 
and become familiar with its technical terms. 

The simple division of areas by cutting with consistent lines, the 
placing of a form or group of forms within a confining frame, the inventing 
of well-related spots, and the use of abstract forms or those derived from 
nature in repetition or other movements,—all these can be understood 
and experimented with. Such problems can be made definite and pro- 
gressive, and the exercises can serve as good discipline in technique. 

The most effective method of teaching design is doubtless through 
its application, but in the limited time given the whole subject of the arts 
in the Normal Schools, it is not possible to do much in this line, since it 
involves practice in the use of mechanical processes, which require time. 
It is only in the simpler forms of design, as applied in correlation with other 
subjects, that much can be done or really needs to be done by grade teachers. 
These applications will be spoken of later. 


ConstTRucTION. In the last department of the work under considera- 
tion, that of construction, perfectly definite teaching is possible. The 
field of mathematics is now entered upon. Such elementary exercises as 
involve merely knowledge of the ruler and other simple tools, with the 
power to teach children their proper use, should be the aim. It is not 
enough for the normal student to make a few working drawings, which 
she only half understands. She should be thoroughly grounded in the 
elementary principles underlying them. ‘These principles should be taught 
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in a practical way, not in the scholastic or abstract manner of the technical 
schools, but so taught that the future grade teacher can read any simple 
plan or elevation, and be able to translate into a working drawing any 
object or illustration which she may require in her school work. This is 
a most important form of graphic expression, when studied in its practical 
aspects. Upon a good knowledge of its principles are based all forms of 
manual training, while it finds ready correlation with other subjects, es- 
pecially with arithmetic and geography. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ProcessEs. The direct application of construction 
to industrial problems, although so important in the education of a child, 
is a form of correlation which under present conditions cannot be carried 
very far in a Normal School. ‘The applications of processes are constantly 
changing. It may be basketry to-day, something else to-morrow. The 
valuable time, which is now so limited in a Normal School course, can per- 
haps better be given to the mastery of fundamental principles. ‘There is 
a tendency among some educators to place too much emphasis on imme- 
diate and apparent results, and not enough on pedagogical development 
of power. ‘The purpose of teaching is said to be “‘that of giving to pupils 
ability and fine impulses.’”’ We, as supervisors, wish to find in the teachers 
ability to use simple knowledge and the impulse to do whatever may seem 
best at the time in developing and fixing this knowledge. 

The normal student has the advantage of observation and study in 
the Model Schools, where various processes, which happen to be in vogue, 
can be seen and experimented with in their proper place. Given a well- 
trained mind and facility with the pencil, brush, and a few simple tools, 
any of the simple processes required in the primitive industries and simple 
crafts (if these are in the school curriculum) can be easily learned under 
the supervisor’s direction. 


CORRELATION OF THE ARTS WITH THE GENERAL CURRICULUM. 
Correlation, outside the immediate field of the so-called manual arts, is a 
much more difficult subject. That teachers and graduates of Normal 
Schools do not use drawing and the associated arts more freely, and that 
they allow evident opportunities for their use to pass without a thought, 
is a most serious fault in present methods of teaching. It seems pitiable 
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to waste energy in words and time, where a subject could be so much better 
and more clearly presented by a few (even rude) lines on the blackboard 
in the form of a diagram or a simple pictorial drawing. Moreover, the 
subject without such illustration must still remain hazy in the minds of 
the children. 

The difficulty may lie in the attitude of the normal teachers of so- 
called general subjects towards the Manual Arts. How can we expect the 
normal student to use drawing at any time, when her instructor in geog- 
raphy or nature study or chemistry says frankly or even boastfully, ‘I 
cannot draw?” While visiting a Normal School, I once entered a room in 
a Model School where all the children were busily painting, and with good 
success, a flower for an illustration for a nature-study composition. I was 
greeted by the teacher in charge with the remark: ‘“‘This is not a painting 
lesson. I have charge only of the science work: the children are painting 
without instruction.”’ She doubtless would have felt imposed upon if it 
had been suggested that she were just as responsible for poorly expressed 
drawings as for descriptions poorly spelled and badly written. 

We cannot expect a normal graduate to understand the correlation of 
the arts with other subjects in the curriculum until we have normal teachers 
of geography and nature study who can draw or teachers of mathematics 
who can put well-constructed figures on the blackboard or those of history 
and language who have some elementary knowledge oi historic forms and 
construction, and demand the same from their pupils. 

Too high specialization is taking away the value as well as the appre- 
ciation of simple living and usefulness. Too high ideas of art are prevent- 
ing teachers making practical use of the simpler forms. It is well to have 
ideals, but not so far away that commonplace duties of every day are not 
performed. We, as supervisors, are not looking, as has been already em- 
phasized, for Fine Art. We are, however, expecting and wishing for the 
knowledge of a few fundamental principles well understood, among them 
the power to correlate, when it is the natural thing to do so. 

On the other hand the normal teacher of the Manual Arts needs to 
have a wide horizon, to study the work of other departments, and to 
subordinate, when necessary, her department, and perhaps her personal 
artistic reputation, for the greatest good. It is a difficult matter often- 
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times to enter the field of another specialist; but would that the signs ‘‘ No 
trespassing allowed” were replaced by those of the ‘““Open door”! ‘This 
subject of correlation belongs in the domain of ethics as well as of peda- 
gogy. It is often better to teach principles by example and demonstration 
than merely to theorize about them. 

The spirit which is developed by the study of design finds its best ap- 
plication for the future grade teacher when correlated with the orderly 
arrangement of her school exercises and note-books. A very important 
part, therefore, of a normal student’s training in the arts should, doubt- 
less, be the filing, labelling, and compiling of her own work. Habits es- 
tablished in this particular will be found invaluable when applied to her 
pupils’ work, and be a direct preparation for the visit of her supervisor. 
Therefore, the making of appropriate covers and portfolios in which the 
work is to be placed, and the taking care that neatness and order prevail 
in school work, make towards the artistic development of the student and 
future teacher. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIVIDUALISM. In this very definite and 
even prosaic exposition of the essential points in the art training of a 
normal student from the supervisors’ standpoint, it must not be thought 
that a rigid course or one that is purely scientific is at all to be desired. 
All inspiration for the student and teacher would be taken away if a for- 
mulated course in art should be adopted by Normal Schools. It has only 
been the aim to point out what seem to be important factors towards a 
grade teacher’s training in art. The methods of presentation may and 
should vary with each individual teacher. No fixed standard is possible 
or desirable. ‘The best method is the one which each teacher has evolved 
for himself, and is continually evolving out of his experience, and which 
he has, so far as possible, made harmonious with his environment. The 
same teacher may, under different circumstances, be forced to adopt quite 
different methods, and should always be ready to do so. Yet the under- 
lying principles of Art Education in relation to the Public Schools remain 
the same; that is, to develop the power to co-ordinate, to develop in the 
student old or young the power to do because he thinks, to sustain his 
thought in order to give it concrete form, to appreciate the good because 
he knows the best. 
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It is doubtless true that the best part of education is that which “‘comes 
by-the-way.”’ In no department of instruction so much as in the arts are 
better opportunities offered for this best kind of teaching, for the enrich- 
ment of human life, and for the development of the individual. With the 
inexhaustible supply of works of beauty and power which the past sup- 
plies by way of example and illustration, and with the ever-present need of 
a finer appreciation and application of beauty, the art department in any 
school is an increasingly important factor towards the solution of life’s 
problems. The Germans rightly say, Life also is an Art,—‘‘ Auch das 
Leben ist eine Kunst.” 


& 
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Beautiful School Work 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


HE visible results of public school instruction ought to be beautiful. 
oF Language and spelling papers, papers in arithmetic and geometry, 
compositions upon geographical and historical subjects, sheets of 
drawings, records of nature studies, charts of the weather, of attendance, 
of periodic observations of any sort, report card envelopes, book cover- 
ings, drawing folios, and other school appliances made by children,—the 
entire material product of teaching,—should have those qualities which 
give to commonplace things an air of distinction and a worth beyond first 
cost. 

Such a product is demanded by common sense. A child decently 
clothed by his parents, brought to school by pleasant streets, through 
lawns and gardens, past parks and civic monuments; a child schooled 
in a cheerful room hung with masterpieces, and in an impressive building 
set in the midst of its well-kept lot; a child who studies from beautiful 
school-books, from pictures by the best artists, from objects made by Na- 
ture herself; a child who is daily in the presence of a person of fine man- 
ners, well dressed, sufficiently educated to be his instructor; a child fur- 
nished with clean paper, good pencils, lovely colors, excellent materials 
of every kind,—such a child, it would seem, ought to produce something 
besides disorder and ugliness. He ought to produce beautiful things. 

Such a product is demanded by the social and industrial conditions 
of the time, not for its own sake, but because of that which lies behind it. 
In every department of manufacture, in all the trades, in transportation, 
or any other business requiring disciplined eyes and hands, efficient men 
are scarce. The supply is never equal to the demand. The future cap- 
tains of industry may be discovered among the graduates of technical 
schools, colleges, and universities; but recruits for the ranks of the in- 
dustrial army must be gathered from the graduates of the public schools. 
These graduates are now older, on the average, by several years than 
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they were a generation ago. They have had from two to five more years 
of schooling; but men who are in positions of authority say that they are 
not better prepared to assume the duties and responsibilities of working- 
men. The graduates of public schools are of such low average ability, 
so these men affirm, that it is next to impossible to find one who can write 
a legible hand rapidly, spell with certainty, or compute accurately, meas- 
ure correctly, or do any sort of hand-work thoroughly well. One cause of 
this inefficiency is the current practice of slighting school work. Mul- 
tiplicity of topics, lack of time, size of class, written examinations, are all 
pleaded in excuse of this deplorable practice; but the practice is inexcus- 
able. It develops a sceptical attitude toward the intrinsic value of any 
task, fosters slipshod habits, vitiates the binding force of duty, and weakens 
character. It produces in the graduate the very qualities an efficient 
workman does not have, and cannot have. The qualities which charac- 
terize the efficient workman are the qualities which would be developed 
through school work if the aim in every grade were the production of beau- 
tiful things. 

Such a product is demanded by the very nature of the human spirit. 
After a time the spirit wearies with 


“* Lie-telling lands that ever shine and die 
In clouds of nothing round an empty sky.” 


It demands reality, significance, permanent values. This demand is not 
fully met by the schools at the present time. ‘Too often school stand- 
ards are artificial, school aims unworthy, school tasks insignificant. To 
have a thing done somehow by four o’clock, to memorize unimportant 
facts, to pass an examination by cramming, to turn out papers to order, 
while yoked with forty-nine other pupils, faster and slower, brighter and 
duller, richer and poorer intellectually,—these are some of the artificial 
standards, the unworthy aims, the insignificant tasks of the schools. For 
them must be substituted such ideals as sincerity, truth, excellence, beauty, 
that every task may be significant, every product worth while. 

Beautiful school work will appear when teachers and other school 
officers not only realize the significance of such work, but know it when 
they see it, and understand how to get it. 
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Every letter, essay, chart, diagram, drawing, booklet, or other object 
produced in the public schools, is a piece of applied art,—or should be,—the 
embodiment of an idea in appropriate and orderly form. The test of 
its excellence is not the arbitrary standard of ‘‘pure design,” on the one 
hand, nor the no less arbitrary standard of ‘‘utility,”’ on the other: it is 
rather a standard formed by the fusion of the two,—a standard that re- 
quires a useful thing to be beautiful and a beautiful thing to be useful. 
The recognition of excellence in school products depends, therefore, upon 
knowledge both of the exactions of use and the demands of esthetics. 
Moreover, inasmuch as in applied art the materials and processes em- 
ployed often impose serious limitations upon the designer or offer him 
advantages too great to be neglected, some knowledge of technique is in- 
dispensable if the product is to be appraised at its true value. This three- 
fold knowledge alone will enable one to recognize at sight an excellent piece 
of applied art. Until such knowledge is in the possession of teachers and 
other school officers, there can be no guarantee that futile and ugly school 
work will ever give place to work of the highest significance and value to 
the pupil, such work as he ought to be required to do, whether he be con- 
sidered merely as a pupil, or as a prospective wage-earner, or as a growing 
human spirit. 

But, even with the possession of the required knowledge and under 
the most favorable conditions, to lead pupils to produce beautiful school 
work is not an easy task. Nor can one person prescribe rules for it which 
another may apply with certainty of success, for, as one idea differs from 
another, so the embodiment of one, if it be appropriate and orderly, must 
differ from the embodiment of the other. Each must stand alone. Each 
is complete in itself, as a work of art should be. Nevertheless, there are 
certain fundamental principles and certain primary elements of design 
which may be of service to the teacher. 

Before considering these, it may be well to think of the conditions 
under which school work must be done. The present system of elaborate 
courses and minced periods is likely to continue for many a long day. 
The artificial standards will persist, and, so long as they do, a vast amount 
of hasty, crude work will seem necessary. But the wise teacher will find 
a way to counteract, in a measure, its pernicious influence by a little good 
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work. As the wise man is always working his way through some nourish- 
ing book, in spite of insistent newspapers, magazines, and popular novels, 
so the wise teacher is always making something beautiful in his class-room. 
It may be but a single sheet of spelling a day, a single sheet of drawing a 
week, a single illustrated essay a month, a single well-bound monograph 
a term; but there it is, always at hand, to be worked upon whenever a 
few moments can be snatched amid the scamper of school time. Pupils 
soon come to love such a piece of work,—a piece into the making of which 
is to go every grain of appropriate knowledge they possess and every volt 
of skill they can command. The wise teacher foresees opportunities for 
work of this sort. He has, in fact, something of 


“The divine 
Insanity of noble minds 
That never falters nor abates, 
But labors and endures and waits, 
Till all that it foresees it finds, 
Or what it cannot find creates!” 


Returning now to a consideration of the principles and elements 
which may serve the teacher bent on beautiful school work, one finds that 
they may be treated conveniently under three heads,—Subject, Selection, 
Arrangement. 


SUBJECT 


The subject, the thing to be made, must be comprehended,—known 
in all its compass and extent. “Applied design is always the solution 
of a problem, . . . and makes considerable demands upon the intelligence,” 
says Lewis F. Day. The successful teacher sees a given problem in ap- 
plied design, not superficially as a child sees it, but with penetration, as 
a trained designer would see it. To the child the subject may be a num- 
ber paper, a language paper, a sheet of drawing, a doily, a booklet. To 
the teacher it should be a tabular number paper, a paper on the use of 
the semicolon, a sheet of detail of PLANT form, a doily for a jfinger-bowl, 
TO BE USED ON A POLISHED TABLE, a booklet on Whittier THE QUAKER 
POET. The designer sees deeply, discriminates sharply, pierces through 
the generic to the particular, and sees that particular with its relations 
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and implications in the light of the universal. The teacher must do the 
same, and lead her pupils to do it as completely and as rapidly as their 
growing powers permit. 

This complete comprehension of the subject may be illustrated by 
means of three typical cases,—a sketch of the life and work of Robert 
Burns, a monograph on Japan, and a design for a doily. 

The pupils in an eighth grade are studying Burns. They are to re- 
cord what they learn, embody it, make it vivid, pleasing to others, in book- 
lets. What does a comprehensive knowledge of Burns imply, or what 
ought it to imply from the standpoint of a pupil in an eighth grade? It 
should imply 


1. Knowledge of the main facts of his life,—where and when he was born, how he 
looked, what he did, when he died. Such knowledge may be expressed through writing, 
through drawing, and by means of printed pictures, including a portrait of the man. 

2. Knowledge of his poems. It is presumed that the pupils have committed to memory 
a poem or two or some of the immortal verses at least, and one or more of these may well 
be quoted entire in the booklet. Many of his poems are songs. ‘They have been set to music, 
and the music and the words have been wedded so long, it would be nothing short of crime to 
attempt to divorce them. An example of such a song may well be included, the music prop- 
erly written upon its score and the words added in their place. 

3. Knowledge of his ideals, his hopes, of people’s thought of him during his life, of his 
present standing in his own country and in the realm of literature. Such knowledge may be 
hinted at or embodied in the details of the booklet. The cover might be “‘hodden gray,” 
not only because Burns wore it, loved people who wore it, spoke of it in one of his most fa- 
mous poems, but because gray is a symbol of repentance,—and how often Burns repented!— 
of sorrow,—and how he suffered!—and of loneliness, wholly appropriate to the man who lies 
‘enshrined in pitying admiration” in the hearts of men, as Carlyle says. He was Scotch to 
the core: he is Scotland’s voice incarnate in song. What could be more appropriate as 
a decorative element upon the cover than the thistle, symbol of Scotland? But Burns is 
immortal. Aslong as men love, they will sing ““Oh, Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast” and ‘‘ Auld 
Lang Syne.’ Green is the symbol of immortality, and a cheerful green will look well for the 
lettering and the thistle design upon the gray cover. 

4. Knowledge of the service the booklet is intended to render will largely determine the 
amount of time which may profitably be spent upon it, and influence the selection of 
papers both for the leaves and for the cover. If the booklet is merely required as one of the 
school tasks, the ordinary blank writing paper will do for the leaves and the ordinary gray 
drawing paper for the cover; and emphasis will be placed upon neatness, good spacing of 
pages, legible, correct, written text, and great simplicity of design throughout. If, on the 
other hand, the booklet is to be given to a friend at Christmas, special papers, especially 
appropriate to the subject, will be secured, if possible, the text may be printed in some 
cursive hand, the design of the cover may be more elaborate, and throughout there may be 
evidences of a richer intention on the part of the pupil. 
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In the second case, the monograph on Japan, similar elements will 
be involved :— 


1. Knowledge of the location, size, and shape of the Japanese empire. This may be 
be expressed in a map. 

2. Knowledge of the appearance of the country, especially of such elements of land- 
scape, architecture, etc., as make Japanese scenery different from that of America. This 
may be made evident by means of pictures or drawings. 

3. Knowledge of the manufactures, arts, industries, of the Japanese. This knowledge, 
however slight, may be reflected (a) in the material selected for the booklet,—Japanese paper 
may be used for the covers, at least, or for the map (which may be traced),—(6) in the manner 
of making the book. Because Japanese books “read backward,” the title may be placed on 
the back cover, and an explanatory note on the first page within, giving the reason, and re- 
ferring the reader to the American title-page in its proper place inside the front cover. Be- 
cause the Japanese read from top to bottom, the word “‘ Japan”’ on the cover may be printed 
to read that way. Because the Japanese have their own way of binding a pamphlet, this 
booklet may be bound in the Japanese manner. 

4. Knowledge of the ideals, habits of thought, customs of the Japanese, may be em- 
bodied in appropriate ornamental detail. Their love of Fujiama and of the cherry blossom; 
their use of the stork, the turtle, and the pine as symbols of longevity, of their ornamental gate- 
way,—a bringer of good luck, like the Occidental horseshoe over a door; their national sym- 
bols, the sun and the chrysanthemum; and their national colors, white and red,—all these 
furnish ample material for the enrichment of the booklet in a decorative way, for infusing 
a little poetic feeling into it, a little symbolism, a little of that charm which a touch of 
mystery or second meaning always gives to a work of art. 

5. Knowledge of the service the booklet is intended to render will determine the amount 
of time which may profitably be spent upon it, and influence the selection of papers for the 
body and for the cover, both as to color and quality. These and the character of the work to 
be placed upon them will determine the medium of expression,—pencil, ink, water color, etc. 


The teacher who sees the subject thus comprehensively will have no 
trouble in arousing enthusiasm for the task in hand, and will feel no em- 
barrassment through dearth of material. 

In such a problem as the doily the function of the thing, instead of 
coming last in order of importance, comes first. A doily is for use beneath 
a finger-bowl.* Its function is to prevent clatter, and, when a table- 
cloth is not used, to protect the polished surface of the table. If too deli- 
cate in substance, it will not protect. If too solid, it will make a harsh 
spot of color against the dark mahogany. If ornamented in the centre, 
the bowl will obscure the ornament. If it is to be used on a white table- 

* Dryden wrote Doily petticoat, as we write Tiffany vase, and for thesame reason. Later a small fringed 


napkin for use at table with fruit was called a doily. Now the word commonly denotes a small ornamental table 
mat. 
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cloth, a lace-like border in white would have almost no decorative effect. 
If it is to be made in school as a class problem, the material must not be 
too expensive nor the ornament too intricate. 

A little meditation upon these two typical cases will reveal the far- 
reaching significance of the subject, not only in the realm of subject- 
matter, but in the realm of technique. Teachers often fail at this very 
point. The subject is not grasped in its entirety, its implications are 
not perceived, its wealth of meaning is overlooked. ‘‘It may be doubted if 
any one will ever be very successful in applied design who is not cap- 
able of thinking out a question for himself’; and it is beyond the 
possibility of doubt that, to be wholly successful, the designer “‘must be 
up to the level of contemporary enlightenment. He cannot afford not to 
know what is within general knowledge.” * 

Contemporary school work would seem to show that public school 
teachers and supervisors do not know that which is within general knowl- 
edge in one realm at least; namely, that of symbolism. Familiarity with 
the symbolic meanings of colors, and of those geometrical, natural, and 
mechanical elements which have been seized upon by the wise of all times 
because of their suggestive correspondences with human emotions and 
activities, places the designer in a position of distinct advantage for the 
solution of any problem which may arise. 

While ‘‘ within general knowledge,”’ symbolism cannot be learned from 
any one book,} nor is it necessary for the teacher to read many books 
to acquire such information as school work may demand. ‘The gener- 
ally accepted symbolism of both colors and forms may be stated briefly, 
as follows: {— 

* Lewis F. Day. Ornament and its Application. The best single book for one to read who is interested 
in applied design. 


+ Some of the most helpful books are these: The History, Principles, and Practice of Symbolism, Hulme; 
Handbook of Christian Symbolism, Audsley; Dictionnaire des Symboles, Emblémes, et Attributs, Verneuil; Hand- 
book of Christian Symbols, Clement; Early Christian Symbolism, Allen; Heraldry, Historical and Popular, Bou- 
tell; Grammar of Heraldry, Clark; Treatise on Heraldry, Woodward and Burnett; Lessons in Correspondence, 
New Church Manual, IV. 


ft For a less condensed résumé of the symbolism of colors see Printing Art, April, 1904, or Blackboard in 
Sunday School, Bailey, Chapter V., ‘‘ The Open Secret.” 
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SYMBOLISM OF COLORS 


IMPURE OR WITH BLACK 


§ Mourning 

| Sin, Evil, Despair 

Sadness, Unfruitfulness 
Renunciation, Repentance 

Passion, Pride 

Malevolence, Falsity, Satan 

Treachery, Venality ~ _ 

Envy, Jealousy 

Discouragement, Ennui 


CoLor PuRE OR WITH WHITE 
Wit: coe Purity, Perfection . 
Bigckr ias:s aE. 

Gray : ide nhics oe 

Brown 

Red ... . | Valor, Love 

Orange . . . | Knowledge, Benevolence, Marriage 
Yellow Wisdom, Goodness 

Green Hope, Fruitfulness, Immortality 
Blue . . | Truth, Constancy, Justice 

Violet* . . . | Patience, Loyalty 


Sorrow, Bereavement, Suffering 


The symbolism of form is more extensive and constantly growing. 
The following lists give the more common elements with their accepted 


meanings :|— 


I. GEOMETRICAL 


Circle: Eternity; completeness. 

Equilateral* triangle: The Godhead; the 
Trinity. 

Greek cross: The Kingdom of God; Chris- 
tianity as a life. 

Heart: Love; romance; an individual. 

Hexagonal star: “Seal of Solomon”; human 
wisdom. 

Latin cross: Christ; Christianity as a creed. 


Maltese cross: Christian service. 

Pentagonal star: Heavenly wisdom; divine 
guidance. 

Quatrefoil: The Evangelists. 

St. Andrew’s cross (and crosses with sharp- 
ened arms): Renunciation; suffering. 

Spiral: Mystery of life and death. 

Square: Truth; justice; equality. 

Trefoil: The Trinity. 


II. NATURAL. 


THE ELEMENTS 


The sun: God; day; source of life and 
power; supreme wisdom; joy; manhood. 

The moon: A goddess; light; receptivity; 
longing; virginity; womanhood. 

‘ The stars: Heavenly wisdom; exalted be- 
ings; ideals; hopes. 

Clouds: Providence; mystery; trouble; the 
occult; God the Father. 

Fire (a flame): Purification; retribution; 
power; God the Holy Spirit. 


Light (the rising sun): Increasing knowl- 
edge; progress; enterprise. 
Lightning (arrows with zigzag shafts): 
Vengeance; wrath; divine power. 
Water (the zigzag, the river; the wave scroll, 
the sea): ‘Truth; cleansing; refresh- 
ment; God the Son. 

Wind (cherub head, blowing): Inspiration; 
divine power. 


* Purple, the ‘Royal Purple” of the ancients, was a violet red, almost like the modern “maroon.” It is 


the symbol of royalty. 


+ The list which follows is reprinted from an article by the writer on Symbolism of Form, in Printing Art, 
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VEGETABLE 
Apple (fruit): Fall of man; discord. 
Apple-tree: Fruitfulness; useful beauty. 


Appropriate to the northern countries. 
Bay: Festivity; art, especially art in living. 
Bouquet: A compliment; an expression of 

delight; a tribute to the living. 

Chrysanthemum: Regal beauty; art. 
flower of Japan. 

Cypress: Mourning; mortality. 

Evergreen trees: Christmas. 

Fruits (in festoons or pouring from a cornu- 
copia): Plenty; harvest; an abundance 
of good things. 

Grape: Good cheer; pleasure; fruitfulness; 
youth. Appropriate to the southern 


The 


countries. 

Holly: Christmas-tide. 

Ivy: Memory; dependence; faithfulness. 
The feminine qualities. 

Laurel: Victory, especially after strife; 


earthly success; reward. 

Lily: Royalty; regal beauty (feminine); per- 
fection; purity; grace. The flower of 
France. 

Oak: Strength; independence; endurance. 
The masculine qualities. 

Olive: Peace; reconciliation. 

Orange-tree: Fruitfulness; useful beauty. 
Appropriate to the southern countries. 

Palm: Victory, especially victories of peace; 
triumph; heavenly reward; immor- 
tality. Appropriate to the southern 
countries. 

Pine: Vigor; immortality; hardihood. Ap- 
propriate to the northern countries. 
Plant life of any sort: Productiveness; fruit- 

fulness; growth. 

Pomegranate: Love; affection; pleasure. 
Bursting open showing seeds: The fut- 
ure; hope of immortality. 

Poplar (Lombardy): Aspiration. 

Poppy: Sleep; death; enchantment. 

Rose: Royalty; regal beauty (masculine); 


perfection. White rose: Purity. Red 
rose: Love; passion. The flower of 
England. 


Four- 
The 


Shamrock (clover): 
leaved: Luck; 
flower of Ireland. 

Spray of any plant: A fragment; part of a 
larger whole. 

Thistle: Independence. 
land. 

Thorn: Suffering. 

Weeping willow: Mourning; mortality. 

Wheat (sheaf): The harvest; prosperity; 
nourishment; joy; old age. Appropri- 
ate to the northern countries. 

Wreath: A eulogy; an expression of hom- 
age: tribute to the dead. 


The Trinity. 
good fortune. 


The flower of Scot- 


ANIMAL 


Ant: Forethought. 

Ass (donkey): Stupidity; patience. 

Bat: Night; death; misfortune; 
craft. 

Bee: Industry. 

Bird: Freedom; music. 

Boar’s head: Christmas cheer. 

Bull: Month of April; lordship. 

Butterfly: Easter, resurrection; careless 

gayety. 

Cruelty; self-indulgent ease; witch- 

craft. 

Centaur: Wisdom; perfected lower intelli- 
gence. Symbol for November. 

Cherub: Eternal youth; health; loving and 
cheerful service. 

Chicken: Easter. 

Clasped hands: Fraternity; friendship. 

Cock: Watchfulness; warning; exultation. 

Crab: Month of June. 

Crow: Wisdom. 

Dog: Watchfulness; guardianship; beastli- 
ness. 

Dolphin: 
power. 

Dove: Peace; love; gentleness; meekness; 
purity; the Holy Spirit. Bird of Venus. 

Dragon: Sin; idolatry; ignorance; despot- 
ism; enemy of truth; ancestor worship; 
the devil. 


witch- 


Cat: 


Freedom; pleasure; maritime 
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Eagle: Dominion; insight; strength; swift- 
ness; wisdom; superiority; America. 
Bird of Jupiter; symbol of Saint John. 

Elephant: Superhuman power; intelligence. 
The Republican party. 

Female figure: Beauty; grace. 
virgin, symbol for August. 

Fish: Christ; baptism. ‘The month of Feb- 
ruary. 

Fly: Annoyance. 

Fox: Cunning. 

Goat: Agility; poverty. Month of Decem- 
ber. 

Goose: Christmas. 

Griffin (lion and eagle combined): Invincible 
power; unassailable superiority. 

Hare or rabbit: Resourcefulness; playful- 
ness. Month of March. 

Hart or hind: Solitude; purity of life; as- 
piration. 

Hawk: Fierceness; speed. 

Heart: Religion. Flaming heart: Fervent 
love; piety. 

Head (of Minerva): Wisdom; knowledge. 

Hen: Maternity; providence. 

Hog: Sloth; gluttony; self-indulgence. 

Horse: Dominion; power; swiftness. Winged 
horse (Pegasus): Inspiration; the Muse 
of Poetry; the imagination. 


Virgo, the 


Lamb: Christ; self-sacrifice; innocence; 
meekness; modesty. 

Lark: Joy. 

Lion: Royalty; kingship; power; first 
place. England; month of July; sym- 


bol of Saint Mark. 
Male Figure: Strength and_ leadership. 
Aquarius, the water-bearer, symbol for 


January. 


Mule: Stubbornness. Democratic party. 
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Owl: Wisdom. 

Ox: Brute force; patient endurance; power 
to serve. Symbol of Saint Luke. 

Peacock: Magnificence; immortality; worldly 
pride, especially pride in dress. Bird 


of Juno; anciently associated with 
Christmas. 

Pelican: Redemption; self-sacrificing ser- 
vice. 


Ram: Month of March; leadership. 

Raven: Ill omen; evil tidings; disaster. 

Scorpion: Month of October; stinging re- 
buke; torture. 

Serpent: Satan; personification of evil; 
cunning; wisdom, often of the baser 
sort; attribute of Minerva. 

Shell: Pilgrimage; attribute of a hermit or 
wanderer. 

Skull: Penance; death; warning of death. 

Skull of animal with garland: Historic fes- 
tival. 

Snail: Slowness. 

Sparrow: Confidence. 

Spider: Temptation; cunning (as the spin- 
ner, industry). 

Stork: Maternity; longevity; immortality. 
Bird of Holland and of Japan. 

Swallow: Bird of passage; travel; swiftness; 
wandering. 


Swan: Grace; purity. 

Tiger: Fierce cruelty; treachery; blood- 
thirstiness; greed. ‘Tammany Hall or- 
ganization and democracy. 


Turkey: Thanksgiving. 

Turtle: The unknowable; immortality. 
Twins: Month of May. 

Unicorn: Purity; chastity. 

Wings: Speed; protection. 

Wolf: Fierceness; relentlessness. 
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Ill. MECHANICAL 


Altar: Devotion; worship. 

Anchor: Hope; patience; steadfastness. 

Anvil: Manufacture; craftsmanship. 

Arrows: Messages, especially written mes- 
sages; power held in reserve. 

Bag (money bag): Wealth; greed. 

Basket (of fruits and flowers): An offering; 
an opportunity; a gift. 

Beehive: Industry. 

Bell: Joy; earthly music; call to worship; 
invitation; power to exorcise evil spirits. 

Book: Learning; scholarship; education; 
printing. Symbol of Saint Matthew. 

Bow and arrows: Attributes of Cupid; sym- 
bols of power. 

Bowl: Good cheer. 

Candle: Inquiry; study; information; at- 
tribute of Christmas. 

Censer: Prayer; worship. 

Chalice: Suffering; faith. 

Classic capital, shaft, or temple: Architect- 
ure. 

Club: Brutality; despotism. 

Cog wheel: Industry; factory life. 

Column: Strength. Shaft broken: Unfin- 
ished work; untimely death. 

Compass and square: Skilled craftsmanship. 

Cornucopia: Plenty; prosperity; gifts. 

Crook of shepherd: Spiritual guidance. 

Crown: Sovereignty; reward; pertaining to 
royalty; sign of excellence. 

Dagger: Treachery; danger. 

Distaff: Industry. 

Fan: Coquetry. 

Flag: Victory. 

Globe: The\earth; geography; dominion. 

Hammer: Work; mechanical work; crafts- 
manship. 

Hand press. Printing. 

Helmet: Knighthood; prowess; ability to 
resist attack. 


Hour-glass: Time; shortness of life. 

Ink balls: Printing. 

Key: Authority; wisdom; knowledge; at- 
tribute of Saint Peter. 

Knot of ribbon: Friendly association; agree- 
ment; marriage. 

Lamp or torch: Learning; practical wisdom; 
education. 

Lyre or harp: Music; heavenly music; at- 
tribute of Ireland. 

Mallet and chisel: Sculpture. 

Mask: Dramatic art; comedy or tragedy, 
according to expression of mask. 

Mirror: Truth; vanity; attribute of Venus. 

Mitre: Spiritual authority. 

Mortar and pestle: The apothecary; medi- 
cine. 

Palette: Painting; art. 

Pan pipes: Music. 

Pen: Literature; literary activity. 

Plough: Service; agriculture. 

Ring: Marriage. 

Roman fasces: Law and order; good gov- 
ernment. 

Scales: Justice. Month of September. 

Scroll: Prophecy; poetry; ancient learning. 

Scythe: Death. 

Shield: Protection. 

Ship: The church; 
venture. 

Spade: Agriculture; pioneer industry. 

Spear: A message; calamity. 

Sword: Protection; justice; martyrdom; de- 
fence; symbol of Saint Paul. Sword 
reversed: A truce. 

Torch (reversed): Death; mourning. 

Trident: Attribute of Neptune; the sea; 
sea power. 

Trumpet: A message, especially a spoken 
message; a warning. 

Wheel: Conveyance; travel. 


a new enterprise; a 


Illustrations of the current use of these symbols will be found in school 
books, advertisements, town seals, book-plates, etc., all of which will 
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suggest how they may be utilized in producing that desirable product, 
beautiful school work. 


SELECTION 


Having thought upon the subject until it is grasped as a whole, until 
all its conditions as a problem in design are clearly perceived, the next 
step is Selection. “Such and such things being so and so, given such 
facilities, failing such other possibilities, what is to be done? The de- 
signer must answer the question according to his art, but according to 
his intelligence also. Applied design makes never-ending demand upon 
common sense,—a faculty which was never common.” * 

Selection means, first, choice of elements to be embodied. Take, for 
example, a paper on Whittier as an Observer of Nature. Whittier wrote 
anti-slavery poems, he told many stories in verse, he wrote many hymns, 
but none of these would be chosen as the basis for a paper on Whittier 
as an observer of nature when such poems as “The Last Walk in Autumn’”’ 
and “‘Snow-Bound” are available. If ‘‘The Last Walk in Autumn” is to 
be made the basis for the paper, the illustrations would be different from 
those which would be used, had ‘“‘Snow-Bound” been chosen. The deco- 
rative initials would have a different character,—the seed pod as motif 
for ornament instead of the snow crystal. The color of the paper chosen 
for the cover would be different. The color scheme in one case would 
reflect the autumn coloring, in the other case the coloring of the winter 
landscape. ‘The decorative elements worked into the cover design would 
be appropriate to that brilliant second stanza, beginning 


‘Along the river’s summer walk, 
The withered tufts of asters nod’: 


whereas, had ‘‘Snow-Bound” been chosen, the cover might have been 


... traced with lines 
Of Nature’s geometric signs, 
In starry flake and pellicle.” 
The fact that Whittier was a Quaker, which would suggest a “Quaker 
gray”? cover and no ornament in colors,—an admirable scheme for a 
cover had his hymns been the subject,—need not be considered at all in 


* Day. Ornament and its Application, p. 23. 
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writing of his attitude towards nature. Even the binding, unobtrusive 
as it must be, need not be inappropriate. Were the paper on his anti- 
slavery poems, it might be riveted with a metallic fastener. Were it on 
his religious poems, the austere gray cord of the pilgrim would be appro- 
priate. Of course, if ‘‘Snow-Bound,” white would be the color of the 
binding thread; but for “The Last Walk in Autumn” brown would be 
chosen. Whatever the elements selected, they must make a consistent 
group, a whole in which all the parts fit happily together.* 

Selection means, next, choice of medium. Artists do not use a stump 
to represent thorns nor a sponge to draw thistles. Artists adapt means 
to ends. Wise craftsmen have always done the same. Cellini used 
bronze for his Perseus, gold for the cup of Ferrara, and silver for the coins 
of Paul III. It is folly to attempt to do with one medium that which 
another medium will compass in half the time and with twice the effec- 
tiveness. The thoughtful teacher will not ask her pupils to draw with a 
pencil on glazed paper, nor to write with a pen on rough, fuzzy paper, nor 
will she have them attempt a landscape in blackboard crayon on a piece of 
Japanese paper four inches square. Certain mediums are adapted by their 
very nature to certain kinds of work at a certain scale. As a rule, the 
larger the scale, the softer may be the point, and the larger the brush used. 


Charcoal and blackboard crayon are best for very large drawings on rough surfaces. 
By rubbing down either, broad surfaces may be represented, and certain textures, like those 
of glass, feathers, and fur, may be easily suggested. It is the medium par excellence for light 
and shade. Soft pencils used on the ordinary drawing paper are best for representing bold 
outlines, relative values (where the texture of surface is unimportant), and textures of surface 
when the values are of secondary importance. 

For different textures in different values hard and soft pencils both are desirable. 

Medium pencils are best for all kinds of work except mechanical drawing requiring 
great accuracy or freehand drawing requiring the tinting of large surfaces. 

Hard pencils are best for accurate mechanical drawing and for the rendering of very 
delicate detail. 

Colored pencils are best for drawings where lines, streaks, and irregular but well-de- 
fined spots of color are required. By using them with very light pressure on a slightly rough 
paper, delicate tints of color may be secured. 

Ink used with a brush is best for silhouettes having bold forms and broad masses and 
silhouettes requiring refinement and grace of line on a large scale. That which a pen will 


* One of the most illuminating (and entertaining) addresses ever given on the topic of Applied Design is, 
strange to say, not on that topic at all, but on The Genesis of a Sermon, by Dr. John Watson, before the Yale 
divinity students. It is the first chapter in The Cure of Souls. 
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Illustrates harmony in character of parts. 


2. Semi-antique freehand quality throughout. 
4. Uniformly bold and odd. 


3 Mechanical 
5. Antique; consistently crude. 
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do on a smooth paper may be approximated on rough paper by means of a brush, if it has a 
good point. 

The pen, like a lead pencil of medium grade, may be forced to represent almost any 
texture or quality of line, but it is best for the rendering of spiny and angular, rough and 
broken things, and for the rendering of minute detail. The pen is capable of the utmost 
precision of line. It reveals more fully than any other medium (with the possible exception 
of the Japanese brush used as the Japanese use it) the degree of muscular control attained 
by the artist. 

The brush and water color is best for the covering of large surfaces with an even tint, 
and for rendering variety in color, especially subtle gradations. The hues of color may be 
given with precision by water color only, and values may be matched more closely, values in 
gray alone or combined with hue, by the use of water color than by the use of any other me- 
dium except oil color. 

Body water-color (ordinary water-color pigments combined with Chinese white) is best 
for representing colored objects on paper which is itself colored, and for producing light tones 
upon a dark ground. 


If accuracy is important, the ruler, compasses, the drawing board, 
T-square, and triangles should be used. If freedom, growth, life, indi- 
vidual characteristics of line and texture, are to be represented, the work 
must be done freehand. Delicate tones of water color, representing some 
natural object, demand white paper. Ink silhouettes look better upon 
a paper not crudely white. The somewhat crude colors of colored pencils 
are harmonized slightly by use on cream-tinted paper. Cold gray paper 
should never be used except for ink silhouettes, and perhaps occasionally 
for a bold pencil drawing. 

The selection of medium includes also the choice of materials for the 
construction of things; and here, as in the case of the medium of repre- 
sentation, the subject should guide in the choice. When a teacher in 
love with a medium (bent iron, for example) ransacks the world for ob- 
jects to make in bent iron, appropriate or not, the pedagog has swallowed 
up the craftsman. The nature of the material, whatever it is, offers cer- 
tain possibilities of treatment, and presents certain natural limits beyond 
which the craftsman should not attempt to force the material to go. Raffa 
is a good material for a thick table mat, but not for a photograph frame 
or a flat-iron rest. Oak tag is all right for cardboard models, but al] 
wrong for tables and chairs larger than miniature. Iron tape is a good 
material to use for a knife-rest, but the worst possible material for a pict- 
ure frame or a handkerchief box. Wood is best for a glove-box, but not 
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for a candlestick. Leather makes admirable mats to protect the surface 
of polished wood from the drippings of a flower vase; but leather collars 
for cotton shirt-waists are as unreasonable as leather watch-chains or wicker 
wedding bells and porcelain fruit baskets. When an object most nat- 
urally made from a single piece of wood (a stocking ball or a dumb-bell, 
for example) is made from a block composed of a half-dozen pieces of 
board of different colors glued together, the result is not only hideous, but 
exemplifies as stupid and inartistic a performance as the tearing up of 
good calico in order to get pieces to sew together again in the form of a 
patchwork quilt. The character of the material chosen should be con- 
sistent with the character of the subject to be embodied. ‘There are 
generic qualities of design which, when once our eyes are open to such 
things, we recognize immediately as belonging to wood or iron, clay or 
textile fabric, to carving or forging, to modelling or weaving, as the case 
may be,” says Mr. Day. “Inconsistency reaches its crowning point in 
the deliberate affection of a character peculiar to some other material or 
method than the one employed.’ Beautiful school work is practically 
impossible to the teacher who habitually ignores the possibilities and the 
limitations of the materials, the media at his command. With forethought 
and insight, he must select. | 


ARRANGEMENT 


Having fully grasped the Subject, having selected deliberately the 
means of expression in view of the requirements of the subject and the 
possibilities of the medium, the designer must then study to secure a har- 
monious Arrangement of all the elements. 

Harmonious arrangement means an arrangement in which there is 
an evident congruity or agreement between (1) the subject and the form 
into which it is cast; (2) the parts themselves in their positions, shapes, 
sizes, general characters, and colors; and (3) the parts and the whole. 
A few illustrations will serve to make clear these relationships. 

(r)..The form in which any subject is embodied should be in evident 
harmony with the subject. If the subject be a list of words in a spelling- 
lesson, a piece of paper of suitable texture, shape, and size, upon which 
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the written words are well arranged, without ornament, is an appropriate 
embodiment of the subject. Elaborate printing, ornamental initials, 
and decorative borders would be out of place. But if, on the other hand, 
the subject be a motto, to be framed under glass, and placed upon a wall 
for the perpetual admonition or solace of a friend, the finest materials, 
the choicest decorative elements, and the most painstaking technique 
are appropriate. 

(2) The parts should co-operate with each other for the good of all. 
(a) In Position. If a picture to be used as the frontispiece in a written 
paper, is a vertical oblong, the booklet should be a vertical oblong,— 
bound on a long side, not on an end. If the picture is a horizontal oblong, 
the booklet pages should correspond, should read the same way. Pict- 
ures reading one way and text reading another in the same book should 
be avoided whenever possible. ‘They are not harmoniously related. ‘The 
same principle holds in all matters of decoration. Ornament should not 
appear to be wrong side up. Ornament which reads vertically should 
not be placed horizontally. (b) Parts should be related in Shape. A 
rectangular picture requires a rectangular frame. A square space sug- 
gests ornament related to the square. The laws governing the harmonious 
arrangement of shapes are illustrated in Plate I. (c) In Sizes. Very 
large parts and very small parts should not be combined, without reason, 
unless intermediate sizes mediate between them. The various sizes should 
form a consistent series or graduated scale of measures.* (d) In Char- 
acter. All the parts should seem to partake of a common quality. One 
part must not be severely conventional, and another related part half- 
pictorial in character. One part should not be delicate and mechanical 
in handling, and another bold and free. Lace may be combined with 
velvet, but not with burlap or sheet iron. Plate II. gives illustrations in 
the realm of printing. (e) In Color. The parts should be colored har- 
moniously. In other words, they must have something in common, or 
be otherwise related in a recognizable order. They may be related in 
value only or on the basis of hue only; or through their intensities only, 
either closely or distantly, or, in other words, according to the principle 


* See Year Books, 1901, p. 34; 1902, Pp. 102; 1903, pp. 144-148. 
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of rhythm, or the principle of balance, or, as Ruskin would say, by anal- 
ogy or by contrast.* 

(3) The parts should produce a whole having unity. Unity is the 
result of the perfect ordering of all the parts, with reference to the whole. 
When the parts are so interrelated that a whole is produced which strikes 
the mind as a whole, and does not tempt the mind to analysis, that whole 
has unity. A work of art should make one unique impression, which 
may be summed in the single involuntary expression, Beautiful! Hay- 
ing so perceived the thing, the mind, owing to its very nature, proceeds 
to analyze it; but, if the thing has unity, that unity will become deeper 
and more significant at every step. 

Here is a cover design by Bertram Gudhue for the catalog of a 
celebrated company of silversmiths. One’s first exclamation upon dis- 
covering it among other covers is, Beautiful! When the mind begins 
to analyze the cover to see why, the reason becomes evident. 


(1) Its general character, elaborate, rich in detail, but dignified, is in keeping with the 
business of this well-established and reputable house. ‘The design would seem too ambitious 
for a mere leaflet, but not for a profusely illustrated catalog of several hundred Bib) 

(2) The parts co-operate with each other most happily. 

(a) The mass of printing harmonizes with the mass of the cover. Type, ornament, 
and device read alike. 

(6) The parts are related in shape. The oblong of the whole is divided into an oblong 
and a square (both rectangular masses). The three type masses are oblongs,—horizontal 
oblongs. ‘The square of the ornament is broken up by two principal subordinate figures, one 
circular and the other square, both perfectly related to it, radially. 

(c) The sizes of the parts are consistently related,—whole, square of ornament, oblong 
of title, square of device. ‘This order extends to the size of type,—firm name, business, date, 
reference (‘‘ Catalog N’’). 

(d) The character of type, ornament, and device is consistent,—free, semi-pictorial (as 
much so as type can well be and remain legible type). 

(e) The color of the original is black on gray (high-dark), ante the background of the 
ornament in silver gray (light), three tones of the neutral scale balanced on high-dark. 

(3) That these parts are so related as to produce a Unity, no one can doubt. The Unity 
becomes more significant when one thinks how appropriate the color scheme is to a catalog 
of silverware, and how appropriate the device is,—the young silversmith, delighting in his. 
work, putting his heart into it (hence the heart as ornament in the bottom of the platter), and 
regarding it with loving attention. The name of the firm is most prominent, the address next, 


* The literature of this subject is scattered, contradictory, and for the most part useless. The best concise: 
statement of just “‘ where we are at” in the mazes of the problem of color harmonies is that in Mr. Munsell’s Color 
Notation, Chap. VII. 
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the date of the catalog next, exactly as they should be for ready reference. The vine is the 
symbol of joyful service, constantly fruitful, always producing fresh growths no matter how 
frequently pruned. How richly suggestive it all is! It is a piece of excellent applied design. 

The foregoing analysis, following as it does every point made in the 
exposition, is sufficient to make clear those fundamental principles and 
primary elements of design to which reference was made at the beginning. 
The application and utilization of these becomes a fresh problem with 
each new topic, a stimulating and joyful task for both teacher and pupil 
when working in the right spirit; and the result will be, everywhere and 
always, that product so greatly to be desired in America, beautiful school 
work. 
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The Educational Value of Japanese Art 
ARTHUR WESLEY Dow 


LL art educators were made glad by the words of President Eliot, 
A of Harvard University, at the dedication of the Albright Art 
Gallery in Buffalo. In his address, the subject of which was 
“Beauty and Democracy,” he made a strong plea for art education in 
such sentences as these:— 


“The main object in every school should be, not to provide the children with means of | 
earning a livelihood, but to show them how to live a happy and worthy life, inspired by ideals 
which exalt and dignify both labor and pleasure. To see beauty and to love it is to possess 
large securities for such a life. It is monstrous that the common school should give much 
time to compound numbers, bank discount, and stenography, and little time to drawing. It 
is monstrous that the school which prepares for college should ine four or five hours a week 
for two years to Greek, and no time at all to drawing. 

For the implanting and developing of the sense of beauty in the minds of urban popu- 
lations a large new provision has been made by many American cities during the last twenty 
years, and this movement is still gathering force. It will result in great gains for public hap- 
piness. The provision of public museums, like this beautiful structure whose opening we 
commemorate to-day, is another means of educating the popular sense of beauty. For train- 
ing the eye to the appreciation of beautiful compositions in color good paintings are necessary. 
Unfortunately, our barbarous legislation, taxing imported works of art, piles on the natural 
difficulties of our situation a serious artificial obstruction. In diffusing among the American 
population knowledge and appreciation of the fine arts, we shall also diffuse the artistic senti- 
ment about labor. ‘Toward that idealization of daily life the love of the beautiful leads us, 
and the road which connects the love of the beautiful with the love of the good is short and 
smooth.” 


All will agree, probably, with this distinguished authority, as to the main 
purpose of general art education. This cultivation of good taste, of appre- 
ciation in some form, is the foundation for a further development, leading 
to the exercise of creative power. Toward this result little is contributed 
by talking about art, or imparting information, or ‘‘teaching how to see.” 
In art something more is needed than merely knowing or seeing. The 
pupil must jee/, and have critical judgment as to excellence of shape, pro- 
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portion, tone, or color. The force for accomplishing this lies in art itself. 
The pupil must come into the actual presence of art works, and they must 
be interpreted by the appreciative teacher. This personal influence toward 
the synthetic, especially when re-enforced by the teacher’s own creative 
work, is the most powerful of all educational agencies. Teaching by ex- 
ample is the strongest kind of teaching. The danger of imitation is little 
to be feared if the points to be learned are strongly and clearly presented 
with many illustrations. In these modern days, with no time for appren- 
ticeship, the pupil has to build on the experience of others. The example, 
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No. 2. From the Tategu ben ran. 


rightly used, will stimulate to new invention and variation, and will 
strengthen the style and technique. 

The art teacher, then, must have a small museum of his own or must 
have the use of a collection of works of art. The purpose of this article 
is to show that there is valuable illustrative material in Japanese art, and 
to suggest how some of it may be used. There is no intention of over- 
rating the quality of Oriental things, of attempting to make the Japanese 
exponents of any special system, or of setting forth Japanese methods‘of 
teaching. The beginnings of art, the simple harmonies of a few lines or 
spots, the rhythm of border and pattern, the mystery of tone, the color- 
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theme—of all these, illustrations can be found of course, in Occidental art,— 
in Egypt, on the Acropolis, in early Italian frescos, in the pavements of 
Florentine churches, or in the work of the Venetians,—but Japanese art 
will give the same,—in different form, to be sure, simply expressed, and 
when sympathetically studied, easily understood. Through such study 
and comparison, by getting down to first principles, one may find in 
Japanese art the key to the appreciation of all art. 

Before speaking of the illustrations here presented, it is necessary to 
make a short statement of the writer’s position and belief as to the nature 
of fine art, for upon this conception rests the whole fabric of the art teach- | 
ing in which these Japanese examples are used. Architecture, painting, 
and sculpture are called jfime arts because they are expressions of ideas of 
beauty, and ‘space arts”’ because in them the division of space is the funda- 
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No. 3. Ramma, Eight Beauties of Omi. 


mental idea. ‘The beauty in these space arts is expressed in three things, 
generally speaking: harmonies of line, involving spacing, rhythm, pro- 
portion; harmonies of dark-and-light, involving “spotting,” contrast of 
masses, distribution; and harmonies of color, involving relations of hue, 
shade, and intensity. 

Composition is the putting together of lines, masses, and colors, and 
the ideas or guiding thoughts by which they are put together we may call 
Principles of Design. This putting together of lines, masses, or colors, is 
the basis of all forms of space art, ancient or modern, primitive or highly 
developed, abstract or realistic, design, or building, or picture. The very 
first step in art is the composition of a few lines, or spots, and the degree 
of beauty or harmony expressed depends upon the degree of appreciation 
in the person attempting such composition. The picturesque in nature is 
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but an accidental case of harmony of line, mass, or color, but even this 
natural beauty will not be seen unless there is some development of the 
appreciative faculties. 

Representation of nature for the sake of recording a fact is not 
an artistic act, and drawing which is merely accurate is not art at all. 
Unless the representation has in it something of the synthetic, unless it is 
done for the sake of a fine line, or tone, or color, it cannot rightfully be 
considered as art. There must be an art-purpose, so to speak, in all 
representation. ‘‘Is not learning to draw an art-purpose?” No, if by 
this is meant ability to record facts accurately. To make the fact serve 
in the expression of emotion, this is the real use of representation. 
But the expression of emotion must come through synthetic line, dark- 


No. 4. Ramma, Design for Fret-saw. 


and-light, or color, and these cannot be made synthetic without an ap- 
preciative sense. 

Holding this view of the nature of fine art, the teacher has a plain 
path,—to lead the pupil to appreciate and to create, first in small and 
limited ways, and later in more complex ways, as the power grows and 
deepens. Such a method of study naturally includes all forms of draw- 
ing, painting, and constructing (as far as these words apply to art). It 
gives a standard of criticism widely different from the common one of re- 
ferring everything to representation. By seeking for harmony rather than 
for truth or accuracy, the art of all times and of all peoples is more easily 
understood. 

In the present article there is no opportunity for the discussion of 
Japanese painting,—of the work of such masters as Sesshu, Sotan, Moto- 
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nobu, Korin, or their schools, pupils, and contemporaries. ‘The screens 
and kakemono of the masters of Oriental art may be seen and studied in 
museums and private collections. Fortunately, too, the Japanese are pub- 
lishing books with photographic reproductions of art works ancient and 
modern. In the near future it will be possible to obtain collections of such 
prints and photographs for educational use. 

The present writing is limited to the simpler forms of Japanese ma- 
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No. 8. From Sai ga zu shiki by Hokusai. 


terial, most accessible to the teacher and convenient for school-room use; 
namely, design books, stencils, color prints, and hand-work. The mean- 
ing and original purpose of these things will, of course, be better under- 
stood by studying the history, religion, and life of the Japanese people; 
but this is not absolutely necessary to a good educational use of 
Japanese art. It zs necessary that one should approach Oriental art 
sympathetically and with an unprejudiced mind, that he should see 
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No. 7. From Hokusai’s Mangwa. 
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10. Design 


No. 


Space-filling by Landscape Lines. 
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that it is not merely “conventional” or “decorative,” but has a fine 
spiritual quality. 

One of the special values of the Japanese material lies in its wide va- 
riety of illustration. The student is continually surprised at the inventive- 
ness and resources of the Japanese mind, the many different interpreta- 
tions of the same motif. The Drsicn Books owe their existence to the 
superb craftsmanship of these accomplished and appreciative people, and 
their desire for new and varied expression. The Japanese make large col- 
lections of tracings and drawings, and publish them in book form. 

An illustration of simple spacing and the variation of a theme is found 


No. 9. Designs for Combs, by Hokusai. 
From Ima yo kushi hinagata. 


in the book of designs for cupboards and shelves, from which the examples 
in No. 1 are taken. One side of a Japanese room is divided into two 
parts. The larger is a recess called the tokonoma, where hang the kake- 
mono, and in front of which is placed the flower composition. The smaller 
recess is filled with shelves and small cupboards with sliding doors. The 
Japanese designers show us a very large number of ways in which so simple 
a set of lines can be arranged in good proportion. This breaking of a 
rectangular space by straight lines is one of the fundamental things in art: 
hence such design books have direct educational value. 
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At least two sides of the ordinary Japanese room consist of sliding 
partitions, or shoji, a wooden frame of slats covered with paper. The slats, 
instead of being put in with monotonous regularity, are arranged to form 
good groupings of line and space. No. 2 shows four ways of composing 
the lines of shoji. These are taken from a small design book in three 
volumes, called Tategu ben ran. 


THE Rama, or frieze space above the shoji, is usually partly open 
for a circulation of air. Perforated wood can be used here, giving an effect 


No. 12. From Zushiki hinagata, Makiye daizen. 


of light lines or masses against a dark background, or vice versa. No. 3 
is a line design for ramma, the subject being Omi Hakkei, or the Eight 
Beauties of Omi, a favorite subject with the Japanese. The eight sub- 
jects are arranged in two compositions agreeably filling the spaces. The 
“eight beauties”? are scenes on Lake Biwa in the province of Omi, near 
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Kyoto. The idea of eight came from the older Chinese art. Briefly 
stated, the subjects are as follows :— 


. Snow on Hirayama. 

. Wild geese alighting at Katada. 

. Rain by night at Karasaki. 

. Evening bell at Miidera. 

. Bright sky with a breeze at Awazu. 
. Boats returning from Yabase. 

. Evening glow at Seta. 

. Autumn moon from Ishiyama. 
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No. 4 is a single panel, with lotus motif, arranged for a dark-and-light 
effect. Both of these are from the Tategu ben ran. Some of the older 
books contain designs for ramma in which there is not only drawing of 
living lines, but dark-and-light composition of great brilliancy and com- 
plexity. Nos. 5 and 6 are examples from an ancient book. Reproductions 
of this book can be found in the shops, but the illustrations in the modern 
book have been cut down, disturbing the fine spacing. ‘They are, however, 
well worth having even in this condition. 

In the field of landscape composition there is a vast amount of material 
because the Japanese use landscape so generally in their decoration. For 
the teacher, perhaps the most useful are the little composition books by 
Hokusai and Hiroshige. The brush touch of Hokusai is not always agree- 
able, but he is a master of spotting and space filling. In one of the volumes 
of his “Mangwa” will be found eighty ways of treating the same space 
with a landscape motif in black and one color. No. 7 is a page from the 
Mangwa of Hokusai, and No. 8 six landscape compositions from a small 
design book, Saiga zushtki, by the same artist. Such small sketches in 
dark-and-light are very valuable for study, as they show the structure of 
landscape in simple terms of dark-and-light. No. 9 is also by Hokusai, 
two designs for combs, from Imayo kushi hinagata. 

Hiroshige was the author of several small books of landscape design, 
printed in black and gray, and black and one color. Some of Keisai 
Yeisen’s sketches of Yedo have been reproduced in Gonse’s L’Art Japonais. 
The original book is rather rare. No. 10 is a page from a book of designs 
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for kimonos. A landscape composition in classic style is the motif for 
the treatment of this space. It is probably intended for gold embroidery 
on some dark color. 


Books OF CRESTS are among the most common of the small design 
books. Some of these are rather hard and commonplace steel engravings, 
but there are crest books of a fine period, printed from wood blocks. No. 
11 is a page, much reduced, from one of the best of these, showing five 
ways of composing one motif, the peony. 


No. 14. Compositions by Korin. Studies in Spotting. 


No. 12 is a single example from a set of sixty-nine sketches in circles, 
in a very old book of designs for lacquer. This book, in five volumes, is 
full of good things. It has been reproduced in fac-simile by Kobayashi. 
The title in full is Zushiki hinagata. Makiye daizen. 


COMPOSITION AND BRUSH-woRK. Books by the pupils of Tanyu con- 
tain rough sketches of the line or spotting of old masterpieces printed in 
one tone of gray-black. They are useful as studies in painting, showing 
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what variety of texture and quality may be obtained with one brush and 
one tone. Many of the designs, like No. 13 (much reduced), are exceed- 
ingly fine examples of dark-and-light composition. Six designs, chosen 
from the best of this class of books, have been reproduced in the “Ipswich 
Prints.” 

Sketches by Hoitsu and pupils, of the works of Korin are a whole 
museum in themselves, and most valuable for study, as the style is so broad 
and simple. Rectangular, circular, and fan-shaped spaces, screens, de- 
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No. 16. Stencils. 


signs for ceramics, wood-work, and lacquer, landscape motifs, flowers, birds, 
and figures,—the greatest variety of subject and treatment is shown in these 
books. No. 14 is a (reduced) page of four landscapes, suggesting the 
power of the great Korin even in these rude blottings. 


STENCILS. For a study of repetition, of dark-and-light in two and 
three tones, and of the composition of pattern, the stencil is very valuable. 
The Japanese still use the stencil very extensively for the printing of pat- 
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tern on fabrics. The design is cut on paper previously soaked in lacquer. 
The printing is done with a short thick brush. After a certain number of 
impressions have been taken, the stencil is discarded as no longer fit for 
use. Hence great numbers of them can be bought quite cheaply. No. 
15 is a page from an old book of printed stencil patterns, a sample book 
evidently, with the dealer’s labels. Here is a study in elementary com- 
position,—the production of beauty merely by the spacing and grouping 
of lines. No. 16 is a group of stencils. 


ae ae) i 


No. 11. From Book of Crests. Line Studies. 


Prints. In the prints are all qualities combined,—the harmonious 
line, the richness of tones and textures, subtleties of color composition, and 
the artistic treatment of natural form. But the principal use of the prints 
is for teaching color. Theories of color require time, close application, and 
much experimenting, but these simple color harmonies have direct and 
immediate influence. They are like the primitive child songs. For or- 
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dinary purposes the prints of Hiroshige, Kunisada, Kuniyoshi, Yeisen, 
and their contemporaries will be found most useful. The earlier prints 
by such men as Harunobu, Kiyonaga, or Masanobu, being rare and very 
expensive, are not usually available for students. 

The best way to study the color or composition of the prints is to isolate 
small passages by means of an opening in a sheet of white paper. Let the 
pupil copy the color scheme thus separated, and apply it to his own original 
design. Much of the color quality lies in the texture of the paper, and the 
attempt to express this texture is one of the best exercises in painting, for 
either water color or oil. No. 17 is a reduced copy of a print by Hiro- 
shige, a fine example of space-filling, of line composition, of dark-and-light, 
of strong drawing, and, in the original, of color harmony. 

Of the handicraft, perhaps pottery is the most serviceable. The shapes 
are usually very simple, well proportioned. One might study them profit- 
ably for line alone; but the color, tone, and placing of the design in really 
fine pieces give them great educational importance. Sometimes classes 
can be taken to see collections; but, ordinarily, the teacher must have his 
own pieces. Much cheap and hastily made pottery is imported, but it is 
possible to find the pottery which the Japanese make for their own use, and 
value for its color, tone, or shape, or because it is the work of some famous 
designer. ‘Teachers are referred to the Morse collection of Japanese pot- 
tery in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and to Professor Morse’s cata- 
logue of the same. In general, the objects of handicraft are made by one 
who is both artist and craftsman,—a state of things toward which we are 
progressing and to which art education should contribute. 


: 
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Public Evening Courses in the Manual Arts 
SoLton P. Davis 


STUDY of the inception and progress of public industrial educa- 
A tion in the United States reveals the fact that no complete or 
co-ordinated system of industrial schools exists either in the United 

States or in any State. 

While manual training has, for the most part, grown up in the public 
schools, and drawing, the basis of all industrial training, has had marked 
and increasing consideration in many communities since its formal in- 
troduction into the public schools of Massachusetts in 1870, the develop- 
ment of public instruction in the manual arts has been almost entirely 
fostered and directed by local boards, even where it has had the encour- 
agement of State law, as in Massachusetts, or State aid, as in New Jersey. 

Trade, technical and technological schools have thus far, with few 
exceptions, been the result of private initiative and support; and a very 
considerable part of the more elementary instruction along industrial 
lines has been accomplished by such agencies as the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, Correspondence School classes, and other forms of 
private enterprise. 

These facts must be taken into consideration in an estimate of the 
present status and prospect of any phase of public instruction in the direc- 
tion of the Manual Arts. Moreover, in any broad view of the subject 
it is impossible to avoid a comparison of our methods of procedure with 
those of the older European countries, whose educational and industrial 
interests are, if possible, even more vitally related to each other than our own. 

To any student of the subject it at once appears that in matters of 
educational organization European countries differ radically from the 
United States in that, in several of the most important, a complete system 
of industrial education, from the kindergarten and elementary up through 
trade and technical schools to the higher engineering and scientific insti- 
tutions, is established by law, and is subsidized and directed by the State. 
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While there are a number of incorporated and public manual train- 
ing schools in the United States which surpass anything of the kind to be 
found. abroad, it still remains true that, with the exception of a few re- 
cently established schools, there are none of an industrial character re- 
ceiving aid from State or National government, or in any direct way re- 
sponsible to either. 

A “School of Industrial Art” was established in Philadelphia in 
1877, which added to its work in 1883 a Textile School. This institution 
was founded and equipped by manufacturers of Pennsylvania, but the 
State of Pennsylvania has contributed liberally toward its support. So 
successful is its work that similar schools have been opened at Lowell, 
New Bedford, and Fall River, Mass.; Atlanta, Ga.; Raleigh, N.C.; 
Clemson College, S.C.; and Mississippi. Most of these schools are re- 
cipients of State appropriations, and some have evening as well as day 
courses requiring two or more years for their completion. 

There is, however, no direct relationship between these schools, or 
between these and other schools of higher or lower grade in which the 
Manual Arts form the basis of instruction. It follows, as a matter of neces- 
sity, that, while many of our elementary manual training schools are fur- 
nished with an equipment which entirely dwarfs that of European schools, 
the foreign courses of study are characterized by a perfection and thor- 
oughness which are as yet, in many cases, lacking in our own. 


“The thoroughness of their courses is proverbial, and the specialization of their train- 
ing comprehends the minutest details. The German Fachschule where a single specialty is 
taught—upholstering, for example—turns out, at the end of the course, a thoroughly competent 
workman. The dyer who learns his art in the Crefeld laboratory is versed in all the subtle 
chemistry of color, and from his knowledge of the composition of fabrics knows, to the frac- 
tion of a pfennig, the cost of dyeing a given number of yards, blue or yellow. 

A like thoroughness characterizes the instruction given in the horological schools at 
Besancon, Geneva, and Coventry,—great centres of the watch-making industry. Itis a marked 
feature, also, of the trade schools of tailoring, dressmaking, and artificial-flower making in 
France, Belgium, and Switzerland, of the Austrian wood-carving and cabinet-making schools, 
of the German schools for locksmiths and horseshoers, and even of the fishing schools of the 
Scandinavian peninsula.” * 


*Introduction to Trade and Technical Education, 1902. Hon. Carroll !D. Wright, United States Com- 
missioner of Labor. 
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The courses of instruction in most American trade schools, until 
recently, have, in response to a demand on the part of parents and pupils, 
been arranged to train the latter to become wage-earners in the shortest 
possible time. Teachers and employers, on the other hand, agree in urg- 
ing longer school preparation. In foreign schools longer and more de- 
tailed courses are the rule. This has been largely due to the restraining 
influence of the labor unions, which insist upon the full period of appren- 
ticeship, and to the moulding processes of an industrial environment en- 
tirely different from that of free America. : 

Some of the later American trade schools for the education of arti- 
sans for the mechanical and building trades, like the Williamson School, 
near Philadelphia, the San Francisco Trade School, and others, furnish 
a new type of institution. The practice in the operations of a given trade 
has been extended to a four years’ course, and theoretical instruction 
covers practically the same subjects as are found in the manual training 
high school, with direct application in the latter part of the course to the 
trade which the pupil is learning. ‘Thus is afforded a much broader edu- 
cational foundation to the trade than is possible in the shorter courses of 
other schools, the pupil mastering, not only the operations of a skilled 
workman, but the scientific principles upon which these operations are 
based. 

It is beyond the province of this paper to discuss in all its bearings 
a comparison of foreign methods with our own, yet it can but be apparent 
that such a comparison would have an influence in determining the rela- 
tive efficiency of any particular phase of public educational work. This 
is certainly true of evening work, which in both Europe and America is 
an appreciable factor in public education. 


EUROPEAN PUBLIC EVENING SCHOOLS 
The movement for general industrial education in Europe under 
government or communal subsidy and control, dates from the early part 
of the eighteenth century. 
Its practically simultaneous development in Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Belgium, Hungary, and Italy, is signifi- 
cant, and the scope of its operations instructive. With the wider aspects 
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of this movement the present paper has nothing to do, save as they are 
related to that form of adult training which is represented by the work 
of evening schools. How large a factor in this movement the evening 
school for the training of adult artisans has been, will appear from a brief 
study of it in several countries. 


GERMANY. 


The marked advance in scientific research and in industry on the 
part of Germany during recent years, and the consequent impulse given 
to trade education, renders it, perhaps, the most interesting field for the 
study of that subject in Europe at the present time. 

While the Imperial Government has not assumed control of the or- 
ganization and conduct of industrial educational institutions, leaving it 
to the action of the several states to regulate such matters; and, while 
the original idea was that the establishment of such schools was a duty 
devolving upon private organizations and local authorities, there has been 
a growing concern upon the part of the government that they shall be 
fostered and wisely developed, and constantly increasing state and munic- 
ipal appropriations for these schools, with a corresponding tendency 
toward the centralization of authority concerning them in the state gov- 
ernment. 

A recent classification of industrial educational institutions in the 
empire is believed to give a true idea of the co-ordinated forces at work 
at the present time for the promotion of this phase of education in the 
empire.* 

. Technical colleges. 

. Secondary or intermediate technical schools. 
. Schools and museums of industrial art. 

. Schools for foremen. 

. Schools for the building trades. 

. Schools for the textile trades. 

. General trade and continuation schools. 


. Industrial drawing courses. 
. Other institutions for industrial education. 


Oo ON AM RO DN 


* Report of Commissioner of Labor, 1902. 
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In connection with almost all these groups, both in Germany and 
elsewhere in Europe, evening courses form a part of the method of in- 
struction. ‘This is especially true of the so-called Trade and Continuation 
Schools. 

Primary education in Germany, up to the age of fourteen years, is 
compulsory. It is realized that, for the great majority of the laboring 
classes, it is necessary that the children above this age should become 
wage-earners and contribute their part toward the support of the family. 
To meet the need of continuing the instruction of young people after they 
are forced to enter the shops, Germany has developed her continuation or 
trade schools. 

Established originally to supplement the meagre training received 
in the day schools, the character of instruction has been made more and 
more to conform to the practical needs of the pupil, and, while relating 
to matters of general technical or industrial character, has been modi- 
fied by local influences as to prevailing trades. Thus the schools have 
been, in most instances, gradually transformed from those for ordinary 
instruction to those for general technical or industrial education, and then 
to trade schools. | 

It is characteristic of these German schools that little provision is 
made for the practical application of instruction in the handling of tools 
in the school-room. It is held that all the practical instruction needed 
is obtained in the most effective way by the work actually performed in 
the shops where the pupils are employed. The instruction is therefore 
mainly theoretical, and is meant to supplement the shop rather than to 
replace it as a means of trade training. It is a correlation of school train- 
ing and shop practice.* 

Radical action has been taken by a number of German states, under 
a permissive imperial industrial code, making attendance upon such 
schools compulsory between the ages of fourteen and eighteen years. 


BERLIN. 
The city of Berlin has among its industrial educational institutions 
the superb Charlottenburg Institute of Technology, its Industrial Art 


* Report of Department of Labor, 1902, pp. 871-802. 
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Museum, one of the finest in Europe, a School of Industrial Art, a School 
for the Building Trades, one for the textile trades, and over thirty trade 
and industrial continuation schools. 

At the finely equipped School of Industrial Art, courses are given 
during the day from 8 A.M. to 4 P.M., and the same courses repeated in 
the evening from five to ten o’clock. Applicants for admission must have 
followed the course of the preparatory art classes, specially organized for 
the Industrial Art School, or possess an equivalent education. This in- 
cludes a knowledge of elementary design, ornamental design in plaster, 
a knowledge of proportion, elementary architectural design, modelling 
and painting (elementary), according to the course to be pursued. The 
pupil must also show that he has practised a trade for which he desires 
art training at the school. Evening preparatory courses to this end have 
been organized and maintained for general art training. 

At the School for Textile Trades both day and evening courses are 
maintained, varying in length from one to three years. To be admitted 
to either course, a student must be sixteen years of age, and must have 
already been actually engaged in the textile industry. The course of 
study includes :— 


Theory of weaving and knitting. 

Design transferring. 

Materials. 

Machinery. 

Hand and power looms (preparing apparatus, 
finishing apparatus). 


Dyeing, chemistry, and physics, laboratory 
work. 

Drawing, freehand, mechanical. 

Arithmetic, book-keeping. 

Jurisprudence. 

Quiz classes. 


In the Trade and Industrial Continuation Schools the instruction 


is more or less of a general character, in most cases prescribed or limited 
by the state government. It usually consists of German, including cor- 
respondence and business forms, and such arithmetic, book-keeping, 
freehand and technical or trade drawing, as will best prepare the pupils 
for their particular vocation. The schools for girls usually include sew- 
ing, embroidery, cooking, mending, etc. In individual schools the work 
is so specialized as to make them practically trade continuation schools. 
These schools in Berlin include schools for bakers, barbers, and hair- 
dressers, basket-makers, bookbinders, cabinet-makers, chimney-sweeps, 
confectioners, coopers, gardeners, glaziers, painters, paper-hangers, pho- 
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tographers, potters, printers, saddlers, shoemakers, tailors, tinsmiths, 
wheelwrights, etc. Apprenticeship shops are connected with many of 
the trade schools, giving such training as is usually given in private es- 
tablishments, except that it is more comprehensive and systematic. 

The usual hours for these trade and continuation schools are from 
8 A.M. to 12 M. on Sunday and from 7 to 9 P.M. on each week-day for ten 
months of the year. 

The regulation and supervision of continuation schools in re 
is secured by the establishment of what is known as the Central Industrial 
Hall, where all branches of industry are united in one institution, taught 
by special and well-qualified teachers. In the continuation schools a 
great deal of attention is given to mechanical “working”? drawing, which 
is considered to be the backbone of instruction in these schools. ‘The 
head of this central institution is the supervisor of technical mechanical 
drawing for the city, who has authority to select teachers and determine 
courses and methods of instruction, and to direct the work of the branch 
schools in various parts of the city. In order to attend one of these schools, 
the pupil must follow the trade to which the course relates, and must have 
finished his primary public education. 

Following is a list of evening and Sunday courses and hours per week 
devoted to each:— 


Preparatory drawing, 4. Modelling for wrought iron-workers, 4. 
Trade drawing for machine builders, 4. Drawing for structural iron-workers, 4. 
Trade drawing for instrument makers, 4. Mathematics, mechanics, machinery, 2 


Trade drawing for house and lock-smiths, 4. 
Trade drawing for artistic wrought-iron 
workers, 4. 

The character of instruction in the several classes may be seen from the 
course prescribed for machine builders, which consists of freehand sketch- 
ing from models and preparation of working drawings from these sketches, 
drawing from model with modifications, preparation of tracings from 
pencil drawings, and, for students sufficiently advanced, machine design. 


AUSTRIA. 


In Austria prior to 1881, industrial education was intrusted partly 
to the ministry of education and partly to the ministry of commerce. 
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This division of authority was detrimental to progress, and a harmonious 
system could not be developed. Therefore, a law was passed in 1881 
which provided that, beginning with the year 1882, the appropriations for 
the entire industrial educational system should be placed to the credit 
of the ministry of education, and should be managed by it with the co- 
operation of the ministry of commerce. 

The ministry of education at once organized a system for the super- 
vision and administration of industrial schools, which has since continued 
with little change. 

This centralization of authority and supervision and the reorganiza- 
tion of schools incident to it, has given to Austria a remarkably logical 
system of industrial educational institutions, which is classified in the 
following groups :— 


1. Central industrial educational institutions. 4. Schools for particular trades. 
2. Schools for important groups of trades. 5- Industrial continuation schools. 
3. General handicraft schools. 6. General drawing schools. 


Evening work is maintained in connection with all these groups. 

The central institutions are, with one exception (the Industrial Art 
School at Prague), located at Vienna. 

The Austrian Museum of Art and Industry comprises :— 

1. A museum of plaster casts, textile fabrics, laces, embroidery, 
ceramics, glassware, jewelry, enamel, metal-work, etc., which is intended 
to offer patterns and models in the cultivation of industrial art. 

2. A workshop for making plaster casts of original works of art, 
ornament, etc. 

3. An industrial art school, including a department for general work, 
trade schools for architecture, painting, sculpture, and plastic art, special 
workshops for chasing, wood carving, ceramics and enamel work, lace de- 
signing, etching, artistic wood sawing and cutting, and a chemical labo- 
ratory. 

The Technological Industrial Museum consists of a school for vari- 
ous trades, a testing and experiment station, and an industrial museum. 
Its educational departments comprise wood-working, industrial chemis- 
try, metal-working, and electro-technics. 

The Educational and Experiment Station for the Graphic Indus- 
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tries is intended to encourage industrial art by teaching the most impor- 
tant methods of photographic reproduction and general graphic work. 
There are also similar stations for the leather industry, artistic embroid- 
ery and lace-making, and a model trade school for basket-makers. 

The Industrial Art School at Prague is intended to educate persons 
for industrial art work, and to train teachers for industrial art and draw- 
ing schools. It comprises a general art school, trade and special schools 
of various sorts, and Sunday and evening schools for several art industries. 

Besides the institutions already noted, there are in Vienna two State 
Industrial Schools for foremen, a school for the textile industries, and 
one hundred and fifty-three industrial continuation schools. Sixty-nine 
are termed Industrial Preparatory Courses, and are compulsory for ap- 
prentices who have not completed their common-school education and 
are over fourteen years of age. These courses are intended to give such 
an education in reading, writing, arithmetic, and drawing as will prepare 
apprentices for the industrial continuation schools. ‘Thirty-five are In- 
dustrial Continuation Schools for apprentices and journeymen, and are 
intended to give pupils such theoretical and, so far as possible, practical 
knowledge and skill as will better fit them for the practice of their trades. 
Only such persons are admitted as have passed the compulsory school 
age, and can present certificates of graduation from common or grammar 
schools or pass an examination. 

The following courses of study and hours devoted to each are pre- 
scribed for these schools :— 

First year. German language and business forms, 14. Geography, 14. Arithmetic 
and geometry, 1. Geometrical drawing, 4. Freehand drawing, 4. 

Second year. Drawing for building trades, 3-4. Mechanical drawing, 3-4. Indus- 
trial art drawing, 3-4. Modelling, 2-4. Physics, industrial chemistry, 1-2. Projection, 
1-2. Elements of mechanics and architecture, 1-2. Mechanical technology, 1-2. Stone- 
cutting, 4. Book-keeping and industrial law. 

Eight schools of this kind are maintained for girls, to prepare them for an industrial 
or commercial vocation. Courses of study vary in these, but generally include:— 

First year. German language, business forms, and correspondence, arithmetic, book- 
keeping, geography, chemistry, stenography, drawing and female handiwork, sewing, etc. 


Second year. German language, commercial correspondence, arithmetic, book-keep- 
ing, geography, chemistry, drawing, art, embroidery, lace-making, sewing, etc. 


Thirty-three special Trade Continuation Schools, with appropriate 
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courses, covering from one to three years, are conducted for the follow- 
ing occupations: bakers, basket-makers, bookbinders, and makers of 
leather and pasteboard goods, braziers, bronze workers, and chasers, 
butchers, cabinet-makers, confectioners, decorators (interior), glaziers, 
jewellers, lithographers, lock and house smiths, opticians, painters, paper- 
hangers, printers, seamstresses, tailors, tinsmiths, watch-makers, weavers, 
knitters, trimmers, wood-turners. 

Three general evening drawing schools are maintained. 

The hours of study in these industrial continuation schools vary 
somewhat; but instruction is given generally on Sunday from 8.30 to 
11.30 A.M. and from 6.30 to 8.30 o’clock on from three to five week-day 
evenings for ten months of the year. According to the latest available report 
(1900), a total of 33,107 pupils matriculated in these schools, of whom 
24,238 completed their course. 

Attendance upon these schools above the preparatory course is usu- 
ally voluntary, but may be made compulsory in the case of certain classes 
of apprentices by action of the provincial council and the Lower Austrian 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry. At the close of the course, pupils 
receive graduation certificates. 


FRANCE. 


A description of the complex and elaborate French school system, 
as related to industrial education, would exceed the limitations of a paper 
of this kind, interesting as the study would be. Having its inception during 
the industrial disorders of the sixteenth century, in private initiative, it 
soon commanded the attention and active interest of the government. 
It was not until the latter part of the nineteenth century, however, that 
the latter turned its attention seriously to the training of ordinary work- 
men along technical lines. 

At present there is an elaborate system of trade and technical schools 
organized and controlled by the government, as well as schools maintained 
by departmental and municipal authorities, private individuals, and cor- 
porations, such as trade and employers’ associations, stock companies, 
religious bodies, etc. Many of these have the benefit of subsidies from 
the government. 
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It was not until a general system of public primary education had 
been definitely established by the government in 1886, that it began to 
concern itself seriously with the subject of primary trade and technical 
education. A fresh impetus was given to the movement by the Paris 
Exposition of 1878, and that year may be taken as its starting-point. It 
is with this phase of the work in France that public evening work is mainly 
connected. | 


PARIS. 

The city of Paris has at present the most representative and progres- 
sive schools for primary industrial training in France. The city has its 
Conservatory of Arts and Trades, a Central School of Arts and Manu- 
factures, thirteen so-called Professional Schools, and a large number of 
more elementary schools, of the same nature as the German continuation 
schools, usually giving instruction in a single trade or a related group of 
trades whose work is largely supported by state or municipal subsidy. 

Among the Professional Schools are two, the Diderot and Dorian, 
for wood and metal working, the Bernard-Palissy School of Industrial 
Art, the Boulle Municipal School of Furniture-making, the Estienne 
School of Printing and Publishing, the Municipal School of Physics and 
Industrial Chemistry, and the Municipal Drawing-school, all for boys. 
There are six of the Professional Schools for girls, in which are taught a 
variety of trades, such as dressmaking, trade drawing, painting, artificial- 
flower making, etc. In several of these professional schools, evening 
courses are maintained. 

The courses of study * are directly related to the proposed industrial 
career of the students. 

Each of these schools has a supervising committee appointed by the 
municipal council, comprised of members of the council and manufact- 
urers or merchants, with representatives of the ministries of commerce and 
industry, who have knowledge of the trades taught. The powers of this 
committee are limited only by the veto power of the municipal council. 

In the more elementary trade and continuation schools, whose work 
is most pertinent to this review, instruction is almost wholly given in the 


* See ‘““The Professional Schools of Paris,”” Henry T. Bailey, Year Book of the Council of Supervisors, 1904. 
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evening or on Sunday. These schools are, as in Germany, intended to 
supplement shop training with technical (theoretical) instruction, plus a 
limited amount of practical application along the line of specific trades. 
The duration of studies in a given trade is from one to four years, the 
annual term being approximately thirty weeks. Courses of study vary 
with the nature of the trade to which instruction relates, but drawing 
is always one of the essentials. 

The city maintains several free drawing schools for both boys and 
girls, in which the sole aim is to prepare the pupil for entering the art in- 


dustries. ‘The course of study includes :— 

First year. Geometry and architecture, decoration, wash and water-color work, his- 
tory of art, free drawing, and modelling. 

Second year. Perspective, anatomy, geometrical drawing in wash color, lace-work, 
furniture, ornamental drawing, history of modern art, modelling. 

Third year. Perspective, with application to buildings and furniture, the study of deco- 
rative styles, composition, etc. 


Certificates are given upon the satisfactory completion of courses 
in the continuation schools. In the Professional Schools the city awards 
not only certificates and diplomas, but prizes for excellence in results. 
The certificates are granted not upon the testimony of teachers, but ac- 
cording to the judgment of a competent jury of professional men, whose 
decision is everywhere accepted as authoritative, after some actual test 
of production has been applied to the individual pupil. The maintenance 
of these professional schools costs the city of Paris $350,000 annually, 
to say nothing of its appropriations for the more elementary schools, the 
exact figures for which have not been available for this paper. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Three elements have operated to delay the development of public 
primary industrial education in England. 

1. The legal enactments, which declare that “technical instruction 
shall not include teaching in the practice of any trade industry or employ- 
ment.” 

2. Class distinctions, which have made difficult the teaching of wage- 
earners of various occupations or of wage-earners with clerks or foremen. 

3. The inadequate primary education of the English workman. 
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The first obstacle has been somewhat overcome by liberal interpre- 
tation on the part of the educational department of the government, so 
that in a technical educational conference in 1897 it was held that there 
was no difficulty in teaching anything desired, even in the line of trade 
instruction under the act, if the word “practice”? be emphasized in the 
sentence. “It shall not include the teaching of the practice of any trade,” 
etc., since any school might truly hold that it was not so much the prac- 
tice it was teaching (the shop giving the practice) as it was the trade it- 
self, with just enough practice to fix methods and principles. 

The second obstacle is fundamental in English life, and cannot speed- 
ily be overcome. 

With regard to the third, nearly all the artisan class leave school at 
the age of twelve or thirteen, and, after earning small amounts at odd 
jobs, settle down to learn a trade, or become factory operatives, at fifteen 
or sixteen years of age. 

English educators who are busy with this problem favor an exten- 
sion of compulsory education from twelve to fourteen years; and the de- 
velopment of day continuation schools, like our high schools, where as 
many pupils as can possibly afford it shall have an opportunity to con- 
tinue their general education on scientific and manual training lines until 
they are sixteen years of age. ‘The English elementary schools, which 
correspond to the primary and grammar grades in the United States, give 
some manual instruction. 

There are also large and well-equipped scientific schools somewhat 
after the order of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, but very few 
apprenticeship or trade schools of a public nature that claim to give even 
the theoretical instruction necessary to a Journeyman, to say nothing of 
the training for speed which shop practice alone can give. Approximately, 
some forty or fifty schools of considerable size, under the name of tech- 
nical schools, give a close approach to trade instruction, and a large num- 
ber of industrial art schools have classes which in the field of drawing are 
doing distinct industrial work. 

Instruction given in the evening in connection with the various edu- 
cational institutions comes nearer to being trade or manual arts instruc- 
tion than any other phase of English educational work. ‘These evening 
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classes differ from what would be understood in America or on the Conti- 
nent as distinct trade schools, but give instruction both theoretical and 
practical, intended to bear directly upon particular trades. ‘The sessions 
of these classes are on week-day evenings, of two hours’ duration, for 
about thirty-five weeks of the year. 

The monthly journal of the Technical Educational Board of the 
London County Council, in a recent issue, gives the number of evening 
classes of more strictly technical or trade type, as follows:— 


PILI DMEYROGS EP tet wee a) ate die 371 House.furnishing trades 2 0.) 000: 31 
“Ngee dC lay Conn UEP ee Oe ea a Be 312 Boots and shoes, clothing ..... 23 
Mechanical engineering. ...... 129 Carriage and van building ..... 16 
VAS eo eG DS te ane oe PO SPRLCOLNEE STaClS) ust i ich: eh eames 15 


The total of the above and other technical trade classes is 1,246. 
The estimated expenditure of this Technical Education Board in 1g00-o1 
for the purpose was $416,000.* 

A detailed description of the courses prescribed for the schools named 
is here impossible, nor can the wide-spread evening work done by such 
institutions as Yorkshire College, Leeds, and others not supported by 
public funds, be considered. 

While requirements for admission to the work of these classes are not 
as strict as in corresponding schools on the Continent, the certification of 
a completed course is carefully guarded by the requirement of practical 
tests, examples of work, and rigid examination. Supervision of the work 
is not yet as carefully guarded as on the Continent; but increasing con- 
cern on the part of business interests in control of municipal governments 
in England, and the disposition shown to increase appropriations, as well 
as the growing popularity of the classes evidenced by attendance, promise 
much for the development of the work. ‘‘England,” says the Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright, “‘is learning much from American superiority in secondary 
education and the magnitude of our advanced engineering schools, while 
America may learn much from the large beginning England has made 
in supplementing the fast-dying apprenticeship system by technical even- 
ing classes for artisans.” 


* ‘Trade and Technical Education,” Report of Department of Labor, 1902. 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC EVENING SCHOOLS 


Among the earliest schools in the United States offering instruction 
for the promotion of industry or the welfare of the workman were those 
schools where drawing, mathematics, physics, elementary mechanics, 
etc., were taught to evening classes. ‘They were often referred to as “‘con- 
tinuation”’ schools, perhaps from their resemblance to the Continuation 
Schools of Germany. The Spring Garden Institute, Philadelphia, the 
School of the General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen, New York, 
the Newark Technical School, may be noted as examples of these early 
schools. Appreciation of the need of such instruction on the part of both 
workman and employer, the activity of European countries in affording 
education to their artisan classes in response to modern trade conditions, 
and a more general realization of the social value of such training have, 
in recent years, given fresh interest and impetus to this work, until at 
the present time the problem of adult training, especially along industrial 
lines, is engaging the earnest attention of many of those responsible for the 
direction of public courses of instruction. 

Evening schools maintained at public expense, affording instruction 
in the common English branches, have been a feature of education in 
the United States for the last half-century. 

From a small beginning the work has grown until, during the past 
year, more than 230,000 evening school pupils were taught in about 100 
of the 569 cities of the Union of over 8,ooo inhabitants.* Originally, 
and for a considerable part of the history of evening schools, instruction 
was confined to the “‘three R’s”; but a growing demand for direct indus- 
trial training has in later years modified the older courses of study, and 
established distinct industrial teaching in connection with them, or has 
organized new schools in which the Manual Arts form the basis of the 
curriculum. 

These schools are at present characterized by a purely voluntary 
attendance, and a limited annual term, usually of sixteen weeks. Local 
conditions influence their courses of study, equipment for work, require- 
ments for admission and certification on graduation. 

Throughout their history the problem of maintaining a satisfactory 


* Report of United States Commissioner of Education, 1903-04. 
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and constant average attendance has been a perplexing one, the solution 
of which has baffled many a principal and committee. The general 
average attendance has been approximately one-third of the registration. 

The average evening school pupil, other than the foreigner who seeks 
its benefits to secure the use of the English language, begins to attend at 
about eighteen years of age. He comes usually from the laboring class, 
under the pressure of immediate needs, seeking knowledge of how to do 
better and therefore more remunerative work in the line of his daily oc- 
cupation, or aiming to better his conditions, industrially and_ socially, 
through a more liberal education. 

Earnest, but usually without the habit of persistent and patient men- 
tal effort acquired by previous training, the school has much to do to hold 
his interest. If he finds himself studying subjects unrelated to his daily 
life, or placed with pupils whose age and therefore mental quality vary 
much from his own, he soon becomes discouraged and drops out, feeling 
that the school is not adapted to his needs. 

That the public evening school should afford a helpful and inspiring 
place for this man, as well as for the student who comes to its doors with 
a well-defined purpose and the ability to pursue an extended course of 
study, will not be questioned either upon educational or economical 
grounds. Distinguished educators have recently suggested that the usual 
plan of following the methods observed in the day schools is at fault, and 
that the true basis for evening school work lies in the direction of the 
manual arts, or, more broadly, in that of occupation.* One city, at 

***The dominant aim of a system of evening schools must, therefore, be practical in the utilitarian sense. While 
such schools must give an opportunity to those who desire it, to pursue studies for general culture, they must also 
provide for special training to an extent impracticable, if not undesirable, in day schools. In the second place 
the course of study of anevening school must be different in some essential respects from that of a day school. At- 
tendance at the day schools is compulsory, or ought to be, for the majority of pupils; in the evening it is wholly 
voluntary in most States. In a day school, studies may be made compulsory, and, in fact, are made compulsory, 
in all elementary schools and in some secondary schools. ... Persons who attend an evening school not only do: 
so voluntarily, but most of them come for a definite purpose,—to learn some specific thing. If the school does not 
give them what they most want, even if it is not what, in the judgment of the teacher, they most need, or if the 
school fails or neglects to ascertain what they want, as is not infrequently the case, such persons will soon drop 
out. While there should be a definite plan pursued in an evening school, which may be outlined on paper in 
the form of a course of study, a rigid adherence to a fixed course, such as is prescribed for day schools, is unde- 
sirable, and will inevitably reduce the attendance. . . . In the third place the work of the evening school must dif- 
fer not a little in method from that of the day school. In the day schools each subject is developed systematically 
from beginning to end, and the various phases of it are presented in the order in which they are most readily 


apprehended by the immature mind, regardless of whether they have a direct bearing on practical life or not. 
In an evening school even the most backward students are mature, and the order need not be adhered to at alh 
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least, is reorganizing its evening school work along this line; and the 
suggestion certainly merits the careful study of those who are respon- 
sible for this phase of educational effort. 

The limited term at present generally accorded to public evening 
schools is another factor which stands in the way of its educational effi- 
ciency and dignity. No extended and serious course of study, with re- 
sults capable of reliable certification, can be completed in so short a time. 

The needs of those who seek a more immediate and tangible advan- 
tage from evening educational work cannot now be adequately met, 
to say nothing of the difficulty and economic risks of certification. 

The influence of local conditions in determining courses of study, 
equipment for work, requirements for admission and certification, and 
appropriations, is an element always present, but one hardly capable of 
essential modification. It need not therefore be discussed. 

The evening work at large in the manual arts now in progress in this 
country * is so diverse and unrelated as to preclude satisfactory or help- 
ful classification; and further consideration will deal only with public 
courses in operation in those of our representative American cities where 
the problem is being earnestly studied. 


Boston, Mass. 


Among the agencies at work in the United States for the promotion 
of technical and industrial training, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, The Art Museum, and the Massachusetts Normal Art School, 
located at Boston, deserve especial mention. Although none of these 
institutions maintains evening courses, and their relation to more elemen- 


to the same extent, nor is it always desirable to develop a study systematically. In the case of mature students, 
who come to study a specific thing to help them in their daily work, only so much of the subject should be taught 
as is necessary to make intelligible the special point in which they are immediately interested. Very often such 
narrow interest can be made the means of arousing a broader interest in the subject and in other subjects. ... 
In the day schools, pupils are classified according to their knowledge and ability alone: in the evening school 
occupation should be largely taken into account. .... In so far as possible those of the same or closely related 
occupations or trades should be grouped together. This does not apply so much to classes in which the aim of 
the instruction is general culture as to classes in which the instruction can be given quite a direct bearing on the 
occupation of its members. In such cases it is desirable that the teacher be familiar with the occupation of his 
pupils as well as with the subject, and be able to apply the instruction to their daily work.”—Dr. THomas M. BAL- 
LIET, ‘‘The Organization of a System of Evening Schools.’’ Extracts from an address before the National Educational 
Association, Si. Louis, 1904. 


* See Appendix; also paper by the writer, Year Book, 1904. 
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tary forms of industrial training is indirect, their influence upon all 
movements related to instruction in the manual arts is marked. 

The city of Boston maintains a system of evening school work, com- 
prising six evening high schools, fifteen evening elementary schools, six 
free evening drawing schools, five so-called evening educational centres, 
and a system of free evening lectures, with a registration in these schools 
(1904) of 27,497 pupils, an “average number belonging” of 15,684, and 
an average attendance of 9,105. 

Of the six evening high schools, one, the Mechanic Arts Evening 
High School, is devoted to instruction in the manual arts, under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Manual Training, with classes in elementary and 
advanced mechanical drawing, wood-working, wood-turning, and pattern- 
making, forging, and machine-shop practice. Most of the instruction is 
given by the regular teachers of the day school. The courses are adapted 
to meet the needs both of those who desire instruction in manual training 
on account of its educational value and those who wish to extend their 
general knowledge of mechanical processes or to perfect themselves in 
particular branches. The other five evening high schools follow the usual 
lines, except that the scope of instruction has been recently enlarged to in- 
clude drawing, music, gymnastics, and applied physiology (nursing). Draw- 
ing, until this time, had been confined to the free evening drawing classes. 

The fifteen elementary evening schools offer instruction in the com- 
mon English branches and in the use of the English language (to for- 
eigners). The latest available report (1904), however, contains the fol- 
lowing statement, which is of interest: ‘Cooking, sewing, and wood- 
working are being added gradually to the evening school course, and 
perhaps in no one year since the evening schools were established have 
such rapid strides been made in this direction as during the past year.” 

The six free evening drawing classes, the first of which was opened 
in compliance with an act of the legislature in 1870, afford opportunities 
for study in freehand, machine, and architectural drawing, clay model- 
ling, ship draughting, and (in the School of Design at Warren Avenue) 
in the principles of design, composition, and color as applied to all branches 
of industry. The courses in these schools have recently been remodelled, 
the department of freehand drawing giving emphasis to quick sketching 
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and illustration, that of design furnishing special training in technical 
methods. The department of modelling has three divisions: the first 
planned for sculptors and stone-cutters who desire it as an aid in their 
professions, a second supplementing the work of the freehand drawing 
classes, while the third is arranged to meet the needs of the students of 
applied design. Architectural drawing, draughting for structural engi- 
neers, machine and ship draughting, indicate the practical tendency of 
the mechanical course. 

The five evening educational centres, a result of the movement in 
1902 to open public school buildings as educational social influences in. 
their respective neighborhoods, furnish an experimental study of exceed- 
ing interest. Established at first without the regulations and definite 
methods of study observed by the School Board in its conduct of the day 
and evening schools, it soon became evident that some degree of regula- 
tion was necessary for their successful operation. Regulations similar 
to those for the general evening schools were therefore adopted by the 
Board in October, 1903, and at its next meeting the following course of 
study, proposed by the Superintendent of Schools, was approved :— 


1. Lectures. 9. Embroidery, plain and artistic,—lace-mak- 
2. Studies required for civil service examina- ing. 

tion. 10. Applied physiology (nursing). 
3. English (to foreigners). 11. Braiding and weaving. 
4. Study classes,—boys’ clubs. 12. Mechanics, including metal and wood 
5. Cookery and housekeeping. working, printing, steam, electricity. 
6. Sewing, hand and machine. 13. Drawing and color. 
7. Dressmaking, cutting from patterns. 14. Physical training. 
8. Millinery, hat-making and trimming. 15. Music. 


A study of the report of these centres indicates great possibilities for 
instruction at the point where education touches daily life, industrial and 
home. The establishment of such centres, together with the modifica- 
tion of courses in the older established evening schools through the grad- 
ual introduction and influence of the manual arts, indicates a trend of 
educational thought, the direction of which cannot be mistaken. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
The city of Springfield has a well-organized system of public evening 
schools. 
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Five elementary schools are maintained for the study of the common 
English branches and the teaching of the use of English to foreigners. 

Its fine central high-school building is open for evening work in sec- 
ondary studies. A department in freehand drawing is also conducted. 
This includes elementary work, life drawing, pictorial composition, and 
work in design, both theoretical and applied. All work in this depart- 
ment is subject to the approval of the supervisor of art in the public schools. 

In the Technical High School building an evening school of trades 
is carried on. This school was organized in 1898, and is the first school 
of its kind in this country. The best idea of its scope and purpose is given 
in a reprint of the report of the School Committee concerning it, published 
In 1903.* 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The city of Hartford has maintained an evening school since 1869. 
The introduction of the manual arts into its curriculum began with draw- 
ing in 1885, and has been followed by the organization of classes in sew- 
ing, dressmaking, millinery, cooking, and wood-working. 

In 1903 the city threw open its finely equipped high-school building 
for evening school work, with departments in both secondary studies and 
the manual arts, the latter having definite courses in wood and metal work, 
pattern-making, constructive drawing (machine and architectural), free- 
hand drawing, and design. A movement for the establishment of a trade 
school is in progress, and is in the hands of a committee of represen- 
tative citizens. The work of the elementary evening schools has been 
reorganized with relation to the occupation of pupils. 


New York CIty. 


There were in New York City during the past season ten evening 
high schools and sixty-five elementary evening schools, with an average 
attendance of 28,748 pupils. 

The introduction of the manual arts into the courses of these schools 
has been somewhat slow, owing, doubtless, to the presence in the city 
of notable evening industrial schools of a private character; but the de- 


* The Evening School of Trades, Springfield, Mass. Reprint from Report of the School Committee,i903. 
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mand is being felt, and is eliciting a response on the part of the educational 
authorities. 

Freehand drawing, architectural and mechanical drawing, and ship 
draughting, physics and applied mechanics, millinery and dressmaking, 
are found in various schools; and the city is about to open three evening 
trade schools, one in the borough of Queens, one in the Brooklyn Manual 
Training School, and one in the School for Negroes. 


NEWARK, N.J. 

The city of Newark has, in addition to the usual evening school privi- 
leges, a public evening drawing school, in which is taught freehand and 
mechanical drawing, the latter including machine and architectural draw- 
ing, jewelry design work on paper and in clay and plaster, arts and crafts 
work in leather and sheet metal. It also maintains three evening In- 
dustrial High Schools, which have courses in drawing, design, and con- 
struction, similar to the first year’s work in the day high school, namely; 
constructive and decorative design; simple working drawings and elements 
of orthographic projection; construction, wood-work, joinery, and simple 
problems in cabinet-making. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 

The city of Chicago has seven high and fifteen elementary evening 
schools, with an average attendance of 5,650. 

Manual training, drawing, sewing, and cooking are generally in- 
cluded in the curriculum, and in the high school provision is made for the 
conduct of classes in 

Mechanical and freehand drawing. 

Wood-work, turning, joinery, cabinet-work, pattern-making. 

Foundry practice, blacksmithing. 

Machine-shop practice. 

Machine, architectural and industrial art design. 

An interesting work has been recently inaugurated and carried on 
under the auspices of the Chicago Society for School Extension, which 
has for its object, among others, vacation and evening school work in the 
arts and crafts, free lectures, etc. In response to the growing demand 
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for the larger use of school buildings, the Merchants’ Club, in co-opera- 
tion with the Board of Education and the principals of several schools, 
has supported, among other branches, an art society for the planning and 
execution of projects in wood and other material, classes in printing and 
constructive work of various kinds, including bent iron. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It will be seen from the report of work in progress in these represen- 
tative American cities that the public evening school work in the manual 
arts, while well established as a feature of that work, is not yet co-ordi- 
nated or regulated in such a way as to make it a thoroughly responsi- 
ble factor in organized educational effort. Requirements for admission 
to the various departments of work are not generally strict; certificates 
of proficiency are often given without due care; tests of production are 
rarely required as a prerequisite to such certification (indeed they can hardly 
be expected under existing conditions); and adequate supervision by 
technically trained officers is rare. The question whether this phase of 
education can be satisfactorily conducted at public expense is largely one 
of perfecting the organization and of securing the necessary money for 
its maintenance. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to suggest an appropriate course 
in the manual arts for the public evening school. Indeed, it is probable 
that no course can be suggested which would not be subject to material 
modifications imposed by local conditions wherever such courses are 
feasible. Furthermore, it is not its purpose to discuss the question 
whether this work is to be most effectively done in the United States’ 
through public or private agencies, but to note how far, in America and 
elsewhere, this phase of education is commanding public attention and 
support. 

If it be conceded that the interests of those who labor with their hands 
constitute a chief element of the problem of democratic government, and 
therefore, a vital factor in social economy, and if the co-operation of brain 
with hand is to determine not only the measure of the true enjoyment of 
life for the multitude, but the position of the product of those hands in 
the marts of the world, it must also be conceded that a consideration of 
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public policy with regard to the present world-wide industrial movement 
should be a question of immediate concern. 


APPENDIX 
Partial Lists of Private Industrial and Art Schools in the Umied States 


having Evening Courses. 


Compiled jrom the Report of Commissioner 


of Labor, 1902, “Art and Technical Education,’ and from other 


Sources. 


New York Trade School, New York. 

Manhattan Trade School for Girls, New 
York. 

St. George’s Evening Trade School, New 
York. 

M’Alpin Trade School, New York. 

Baron de Hirsch Trade School, New York. 

General Society of Mechanics and Trades- 
men, New York. 

Technical School for Carriage Draughtsmen 
and Mechanics, New York. 

Cooper Union, New York. 

New York School of Art, New York. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

School of Messrs. R. Hoe & Co., New York. 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Spring Garden Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Textile School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Institute for Colored Youth, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Hebrew Trade School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

North End Union Trade School, Boston, 
Mass. 

Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Ave. 
Trade School, Boston, Mass. 

Wells Memorial Institute, Boston, Mass. 

Eric Pape School of Art, Boston, Mass. 

Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 

New Bedford Textile School, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Bradford-Durfee Textile School, Fall River, 
Mass. 


Waltham MHorological School, 
Mass. 

American Steel and Wire Company, Evening 
Drawing School, Worcester, Mass. 
Rochester Athenzum and Mechanics’ In- 

stitute, Rochester, N.Y. 

Bradley Polytechnic Inst. Horological School, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Highland Falls Trade School, Highland 
Falls, N.Y. 

Connecticut League of Art Students, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Newark Technical School, Newark, N.J. 

Maryland Institute of Mechanic Arts, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, 
R.I. 

Wilmington Inst. Draughting School, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

St. Paul Normal and Industrial School, 
Lawrenceville, Va. 

Representative Y. M. C. A. & Y. W. C. A. 
Schools, Boston, Mass., Hartford, Conn. 
(Hillyer Inst.), New York City. 

Representative Correspondence Schools. 

International Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pa. 

American School of Correspondence, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Electrical Engineers’ Institute of Correspond- 
ence, New York. 

In many of the colored schools of the South 
evening work is maintained, but statistics 
are not available. 


Waltham, 
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School Room Decoration 
FREDERIC LYNDEN BURNHAM 


VERY person is affected by his environment, good or bad. At no 
Ek other time is a proper environment more valuable for children 
than when they are receiving their education. Many business 
people seem to be opposed to making a school-room artistically ideal, but 
it is believed that much of such criticism would cease, could it be made 
clear that school-room decoration does not aim to put works of art into 
a school-room merely as decorations, although that would be worthy, but 
rather to further the very purpose for which the room was designed, to 
give to its every article those attributes which shall make it most valua- 
ble as a means of character building. When sufficient care is not given 
to the things selected as decorations, an overstocked, congested room is the 
result. Decorations should be selected because they are best adapted to 
a given place. 

Too often pictures and casts are considered to be the all-important 
elements in the making of a fine school-room. Cleanliness, order, and 
harmony are the fundamental conditions. Many odds and ends indis- 
criminately chosen, misplaced, and unrelated to the purposes of the 
school, make frequent house-cleaning necessary. Such things are often 
cherished by the teacher, and seem to answer a purpose, but for all that, 
they may not foster cleanliness nor esthetic development. The room 
should impress one as being simple, well cared for, and adequate to its 
uses. 


THE Fioor. The mat at the door should introduce one to a floor 
in perfect condition. In the hall, class-room, or corridor the floor should 
be spotlessly clean. Scraps of paper or pencil ends, ink stains or old pens, 
crumbs or rolls of dust, are in themselves disorderly, and savor of lax 
discipline and shiftless instruction. The majority of teachers must accept 
a floor as it comes from the carpenter’s hand, with perhaps a coating of 
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some preparation for either the preservation or finish of the wood. It is 
not at all desirable to have an elaborately finished floor within the school 
building,—a floor unfit for the tramp of many small pairs of shoes. 

Rugs are out of place in the corridors and school-rooms, but are proper 
in the reception-room and teachers’ rooms and in the office. Even here 
there should be the same simple effect produced by the expanse of well- 
cared for floor as in the other parts of the building. No rug or cover should 
be chosen which is not good in design and color, nor should that which 
cannot be readily cleaned be tolerated. Cotton mattings are not good, 
but substantial grass mattings and plain colored domestic rugs with geo- 
metric designs are desirable. Oriental rugs, when possible, are very satis- 
factory. Carpets should not be used. If the floor is beyond redemption, 
and there is no possibility of having a new one, linoleum will serve as a 
covering, and give an excellent surface upon which to lay a rug. In the 
small lunch-room, which appears in all the modern buildings, the rug should 
be omitted, and only linoleum used. It may be necessary to give a library 
floor some hue, to harmonize with the general color scheme of the room, 
but it is good taste to leave it without covering. No floor can preserve its 
neat appearance if apparatus or rubbish from the desks be deposited 
upon it. The outside of a pupil’s desk is usually neat when it displays 
only his working materials. Any accumulation of books, papers, or school 
tools, mars the appearance of the room, and interferes with good work. 


Tue TEACHER’S DESK. The teacher’s desk should be a model 
worthy of imitation. It should contain in its hidden recesses everything 
that a teacher may need in her daily work. Only those things which are 
in constant demand should be within easy reach of the hand. No cover- 
ing (unless it be a blotter) is needed for the desk top. The wood itself 
is handsome enough. If the desk is old, and has been abused, it may be 
renovated. If only scratches appear, a little pumice stone with water 
may be rubbed on, soon eradicating the unsightly marks, and leaving a 
smooth, attractive finish. If the top is beyond restoration, a square of 
unbleached linen may be used to cover it. Tissue paper and fancy doilies 
are objectionable; the linen is durable, and less expensive in the end, and 
it can be laundered. A few well-arranged books and necessary writing 
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materials should appear on the desk top. Good arrangement of such 
objects means that they must be in a convenient position, so placed that 
their lines are in sympathy with the lines of the desk. Books, when in use, 
are an exception. Pen-wipers, pencils, penholders, and blotters should 
be simple in design and harmonious in color. Grotesque or inconvenient 
things, pretentious and labored designs, and badly combined colors should 
be avoided. ‘The teacher should endeavor to have her desk in harmony 
with the coloring of the room. It should be the centre of interest, and the 
things of which she personally may have charge should indicate her own 
taste. ; 
Upon the well-arranged desk should be something which does not 
savor of the work to be done. It should be an article of beauty. It is 
weak to think one cannot have such things. Anybody may have a flower, 
for example. A certain recognition of beauty in a beautiful flower on a 
teacher’s desk will pass from child to child until all become one in ad- 
miration. Beauty is something all can share. A class inspired by it does, 
in a small sense, become one, and will unite to foster a more beautiful school- 
room. 

A beautiful vase is a good object for the teacher’s desk. It may cost 
more at first than an ugly one, but not as much as half a dozen ugly ones. 
It is safer to buy a vase without ornamentation than to run the risk of 
having a poorly ornamented object to place before the child. The school- 
room table should always be well arranged. When it is to be used for some 
experiment or exercise, a plain gray or white enamel cloth is best. If the 
table is used to make the room attractive, do not cover the top, but protect 
it. Ifa flower pot or a jardiniere is to stand upon it, a plain tile with felt 
on the under side will be adequate. A plain hemstitched square of linen 
may be used instead, or a small, dark, wood stand, such as the Japanese use, 
will be both ornamental and serviceable. Place on the table a statuette, 
a plant, a single flower well arranged in a proper vase, something with a 
message of beauty. The table and all places in the school-room on a 
level with the eyes of the children are constantly before them. Things 
which “increase the number of pleasurable feelings and emotions should 
be where the child may get frequently recurring pleasure from them.” 
On the table should appear those books dear to the child heart,—those 
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which recount the myths and legends of the nations ‘‘and the lives of 
heroes in the arts of peace.” 


THE BLACKBOARD. The gray or slate blackboard is by far the best. 
It is nearer the middle value of gray, and offers a less harsh contrast be- 
tween itself and the crayon. Moreover, it makes a better background for 
objects placed on desk or table. A green board has been much used. The 
color, if well chosen, is excellent for the eyes, but some greens are so crude 
that they are little, if any, better than the black; they form a most inhar- 
monious background for objects in the room. If green is to bé used, careful 
experiment must be made to determine the best hue and value for any par- 
ticular room. 

On the worst of boards the work may be well arranged. What is more 
disturbing than a paragraph several of the lines of which are decidedly 
oblique or carelessly written? Work on the blackboard should never be 
within four inches of the mouldings at the top, nor within six of the chalk 
rail. Written work should always occupy a rectangular space, and a suf- 
ficient distance should be left between each block, so that no confusion 
will be possible. At the beginning of a paragraph, if the matter is to 
remain on the board for any length of time, an initial letter may be intro- 
duced very simply drawn, but larger and more interesting than the letter 
ordinarily used. If some stanza to be committed to memory is to be placed 
before the children, it may be made more attractive by an ornamental ini- 
tial, by the beauty of arrangement, and by color. Drawings illustrating 
the text should be placed as a part of the text, and occupy a space within 
the rectangle of the whole. 

Color on the blackboard should be used with discretion. It is often 
used to give emphasis or distinctness to certain parts of the daily work. 
In such cases, if possible, only one color should be used with white, and by 
preference a color which harmonizes with the room. It is well to avoid 
sketching in color on the blackboard flowers, landscapes, or suggestions 
of the seasons: illustrations in black and white, with a simple touch of color, 
are preferable. Portraits should not be drawn on the blackboard in color, 
nor should blackboard drawings remain before the class longer than a day 
or two. Ifa record in colored drawings of the changes of the seasons must 
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be kept, some place besides the blackboard should be found for it. Ifa 
list of the blossoms of spring is being made, let it be illustrated on paper, 
while the flowers, if available, appear on the table. 

Blackboards which are never used should be covered with denim or 
burlap of some harmonious hue, as a background for pictures or a place 
whereon any unmounted or unframed illustrations may be shown. Some 
such place in every room should be kept as a bulletin board, where draw- . 
ings and other pupils’ work worth showing may be placed. An upright 
screen that is portable must often be used; but, whatever its form, the bulle- 
tin board should be recognized as the place where special effort receives. 
its recognition. ‘Thoughtful consideration must be given to the arrange- 
ment of papers on the surface. The laws which govern the placing and 
hanging of pictures and casts apply also to the arrangement of material 
on the bulletin. 

If there are any narrow blackboards between the windows, they should 
be either tinted like the walls or covered, as suggested. These small 
spaces are sometimes used to record merit marks. If such be the case, great 
care should be taken not to overdo the matter. It is not good taste to use 
stars of different colors. As a child looks at his record, he should be in- 
spired by correct arrangement and harmony rather than by discord. 

Any bit of drapery upon a string hung over a blackboard to conceal 
written problems should be removed, and some arrangement of plain cur- 
tain stuff should be substituted. This may be operated by means of a 
roller at the top. A large window shade serves well. 

The habit of pasting pictures cut from magazines upon the blackboard 
is to be condemned. It is an abuse of both blackboard and pictures. ‘The 
teacher must implant a wholesome respect for the fitness of things. The 
separate elements of the room must not have this law of fitness violated. 
If a blackboard be ugly, one cannot make it more beautiful by loading it 
with that which is unrelated, thus making it less fit for its purpose; one 
must see to it that the ugliness is corrected by studying constantly how to 
make it more fit for its purpose. We are learning the laws of beauty when 
we strive to perfect the usefulness of any article, be it desk, table, or other 
object of the school-room. It is difficult for anything to lack beauty which 
is supremely fitted for its purpose. 
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WIinbDows. Windows should be kept clean. Often sash draperies 
of simple material are used to hide objectionable features without. A tint 
of green should be used if these curtains are to temper light which is strong, 
or a tint of yellow, if the light is dull. White may be used, but it soils easily. 
The best fixture is a roll at the bottom. It is unsatisfactory to fill a window- 
sill with plants. Let the plants have plenty of room on a plant stand or 
special shelves. Do not have more than can receive proper care. No tissue 
paper or other material should be used around the pots or on the sill. A 
tile or saucer is the best thing to place under a flower-pot. Often in the 
window a simple hanging plant is a thing of beauty. 


Watts. Walls should be tinted, and tinted the proper color. The 
two colors best suited to the eyes and to the majority of rooms are the tints 
of green and yellow, modified by mingling with them analogous colors to 
vary the hue or complementaries to give different degrees of grayness. The 
bright sunny room claims the green or cooler color, while that room which 
receives little or no sun must be cheered by the warm tint. The painted 
wall should be lustreless, that disturbing reflections may be avoided. Ven- 
tilators or registers on the walls should be painted or enamelled the color 
of the wall. If the inside appears dark, it should be tinted. 

A high wall may have the part above the picture rail tinted a lighter 
value of the color used below. ‘This gives the effect of a frieze. This 
frieze should not be shown in a low-studded room. Such room should have 
the moulding near the ceiling, which in most cases should be white or 
very light in value. Each space in a room usually has its outer edges 
bounded by mouldings or frames of wood. ‘These should be allowed to 
stand for themselves, and receive no ornamentation. The doors or sides 
of closets or cupboards should have nothing tacked thereon, nor should 
the side of the teacher’s desk facing the children be the place for a calendar. 

Every part of a room has its possibilities for beauty. Perhaps the 
most difficult parts to manage are the wall spaces. ‘They vary so that each 
becomes a problem in itself. It should be borne in mind that, whenever a 
surface is to be decorated, the laws of constructive design must be obeyed. 
Ordinarily, pictures and casts are placed upon thewalls. These decorations, 
as a rule, are rectangular in shape, and do not violate the rectangular con- 
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struction of the places in which they are to be hung. Consideration should 
be given to the dimensions and proportions of these areas, and, if possible, 
each article which is to ornament a space should conform to it by having 
its long edges parallel to the long edges of the space. Inasmuch as the 
pictures used should be as close to the child as possible, they should be 
placed near the lower boundary of the space, but, unless it is desired that 
they appear as parts of the structure, a small margin should be left between 
them and the blackboard moulding. As a usual rule, only one picture 
or cast should be placed in any space, but, if the latter is long and narrow, 
it may be filled by more than one picture, and be so broken thereby that 
its objectionable length is less obvious. Great care should be taken to 
mass the decorations, and leave sufficient space either side. If the narrow 
space between the windows is used, the light overpowers the picture. ‘These 
narrow spaces, therefore, should be allowed to remain undecorated. 

All pictures should be suspended from two hooks by two wires, or 
hung so that their supports do not show. It will readily be seen that two 
wires give the feeling that the laws of gravity are working naturally, while 
the lines made on the wall are in sympathy with the right and left edges 
of the wall space. When framing pictures, select the wood frame of a value 
which will at once assist the picture to its best revelation, and have some 
kindred feeling for the surrounding wall space. White mats are objec- 
tionable. A picture framed close is the most satisfactory. 

Casts may be framed or simply fastened against the wall by means of 
a support beneath them. ‘This support may be of wood, and made in the 
form of a shelf or moulding. Iron brackets do not appear to give added 
support, and are usually unrelated to anything else in the room. Solid 
brackets of wood are sometimes satisfactory. Casts should be placed so 
that they may receive a side-light, and so be seen to advantage. 

The scheme of decoration for any one room should be so planned that 
a harmonious whole will be the result. Due consideration should be given 
to the power of different objects to attract the eye. Any feature of decora- 
tion, when arranged with proper care and viewed from the child’s position, 
should quietly take its place in the scheme, and not divert the attention 
of the child from his task. 

It should be borne in mind that the picture decorations of the room 
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form a pedagogical force. No picture is dumb, and each speaks a plain 
and persuasive language. Each should be chosen with this fact in mind, 
and should stand in direct connection with the pupil and his work. The 
same is true of casts. National works of art should be used when possi- 
ble,—those in harmony with the national spirit and famous as examples 
of artistic skill. ‘Anything that stands in a naive step of culture, or has 
sprung out from such an one, especially becomes the childish emotions, 
and must first find consideration.” 

National pictures and representations of favorite myths and fairy 
tales, pictures of the famous masters of the Bible and legend, pictures of 
important national experiences, are excellent for the contemplation of 
youth. Colored graphic representations are to be preferred, if they are 
good in color and tone. It is lamentable that we have so few suitable for 
use in schools. Pictures of groups usually serve better than representa- 
tions of single individual objects. In some schools of Germany, reliefs of 
leaves and animals are sometimes used on the class-room walls. 

It is not at all unlikely that the halls and libraries in the modern high 
schools, as well as the rooms and halls of many other schools, will in the 
future be ornamented with mural decorations. What the subjects of these 
pictures will be, it is not possible to say, but undoubtedly the history of 
the school and the life of the community and of the children will have 
prominence. In some buildings stained glass windows form a feature of 
the decoration, while in others suitable furniture is made to lend an air 
of welcome to bare corridors. Fortunately, there are few buildings where 
such decoration has been overdone. It is as bad taste to overdecorate as 
not to decorate at all. 

Summarizing, one may say that the well-decorated school-room makes 
an impression well defined and harmonious. It assists in developing the 
pupil’s power of seeing, and improves his taste. It begets a love for artis- 
tic surroundings which will go with him when he goes out into the world. 
Comenius long since urged that the school building be a beautiful spot, 
that it offer to the eyes a pleasant view from the outside and a pleasant 
view within. An ever-increasing number of educators are to-day urging 
the same thing. In view of the great importance of esthetic training in 
intellectual and moral education and the great public importance of the 
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development of art, those interested in artistic school-rooms may look to 
see increasing interest and to receive increasing assistance from all those 
who realize how subtly, yet impressively, environment plays the part of 
teacher.* 
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Children’s Constructive Interests 


ERNEST B. KENT 


EAL and fervor are the striking characteristics of any discussion re- 
/, garding the doctrine of interest and its place in education. One 
party argues with unction that the idea of work without motive 
is not only an absurdity, but a contradiction; that it is only less absurd 
to suppose that the customary motives which appeal to adults will move 
the child to really serious effort; and that the traditional curriculum ap- 
peals almost exclusively to such motives. The other party replies with 
scornful references to the namby-pamby education evolved in the attempt 
to humor every transient interest, whim, or fancy of childhood. 

It is to be noted, however, that these belligerents frequently find 
themselves in entire agreement as soon as the discussion becomes shifted 
to some concrete school problem. This, in the writer’s opinion, is ex- 
plained in a measure by the fact that one piece of school work may con- 
cern itself primarily, or even exclusively, with information, and another 
with expression, and that there seems to be a certain tendency toward 
or away from the interest idea according as one is emphasizing the ex- 
pressional or the informational aspect of a given study. Thus, when 
useful information is the goal, it may doubtless be acquired in a purely 
mechanical way, regardless of the child’s present interest in the subject- 
matter. And this may conceivably be the best and most economical 
method of storing up such information. But, whenever expression be- 
comes the aim, a fundamentally different attitude is required; for it is 
mere repetition to say that expression must be from within out,—that no 
precocity nor docility will enable a child to express that which he has not 
within him. 

It may perhaps be admitted that subjects like spelling and percentage 
deal with mere information which the teacher is at liberty to hammer 
home in whatever way he deems most effective. But, coming to the field 
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of education in the manual arts, it will hardly be questioned that these 
two aims—information and expression—hold a much more nearly equal 
rank. Much of information, both historical and technical, is, indeed, 
to be acquired in the study of a given art or industry; 7.e., the child must 
learn something of its past history and its present significance, and gain 
some technical facility in its fundamental processes. Such knowledge, 
however, will be of real value to him only in proportion as he gains power 
to apply the principles and the technique, independently, in the pursuit 
of personal ends and in dealing with novel situations. Education can 
increase this power only by furnishing a field for its application; and the 
more intimately personal are the ends sought by the child, the more thor- 
ough and persistent will be his effort toward adopting his means to them. 

It thus becomes our duty to ascertain as‘ carefully as possible just 
what impulses toward construction, decoration, etc., characterize the differ- 
ent stages of childhood; for, be they never so whimsical and transitory, they 
are, nevertheless, the only channels of expression open to the child. It 
may prove, however, that such interests are far more serious and perma- 
nent than the more rabid opponents of the interest idea would have us 
suppose. 

The child study of recent years has given much attention to chil- 
dren’s interests in general; and some of its literature regarding children’s 
plays, games, drawings, etc., offers important suggestions here,* and 
encourages an analysis of constructive motive into the following four 
stages: the (1) Instinctive, (2) Imitational, (3) Play-utility, and (4) Adult- 
utility stages. 

The purely instinctive activities, mere random reactions upon con- 
crete materials, need not detain us at present, as they belong to infancy 
rather than to childhood. They are, however, the ones which have been 
most thoroughly studied.f 

The advent of the mud pie may be said to mark the beginning of 
the second stage. We now have the double pleasure of manipulation 

* The Elementary School Record (University of Chicago), Vols. 1-9. Contain material more directly ap- 


plicable here than any other known to the writer. See especially three articles by Dewey, dealing respectively with 
immediate, voluntary, and reflective attention. 


+ James, Psychology, Vol. II. p. 426; Groos, The Play of Man, pp. 97-90; Shinn, Biography of a Baby, 
pp. 141-161; Perez, First Three Years of Childhood, 276, 277. 
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and imitation. Heretofore the child has been contented to ‘“‘heap and 
dig away his sand’’; but now the pleasure of reproducing a household 
occupation is added. The product is not, however, an end in itself. It 
is demolished as soon as completed, or at least set aside to make room 
for another and another. Building with blocks is the commonest and 
perhaps the most typical constructive response to this imitation tendency. 

The third stage has arrived when these very crude imitations of adult 
activities cease to satisfy the child. ‘The imitation becomes much more 
detailed and accurate.* Tools of play are now required which must have 
more reality and permanence; and the construction tends to centre upon 
elaborate playhouses, boats, weapons, etc., which are made and preserved 
with care. The interest now focusses upon product more than process, 
and is such as to keep the work moving through processes which may 
in themselves be tiresome. 

With the fourth stage the adult point of view is reached; and the . 
practical, economic, or artistic value of the product becomes the control- 
ling consideration. 

Thus it may be said that these stages are differentiated primarily by 
the degree in which they exhibit separation of means and end. In mere 
manipulation, means and end are identical. With play-imitation con- 
struction, the idea of a product emerges, though the means is still in large 
degree the end; 2.e., the process is the controlling motive. When the 
third point of view is reached, the idea of a final use for the product comes 
distinctly to the fore as the motive of work; and in the fourth stage the 
end is pushed still further away, so that, given a sufficient final motive, 
all irksomeness of process becomes a matter of complete indifference. 

This analysis is, of course, purely psychological, and as such will 
probably be accepted; but the statement of these different mental atti- 
tudes toward work has in itself no practical value to the teacher, and merely 
suggests other questions,—e.g., In what degree, if at all, does a certain 
one of these motives control a definite period of childhood? At what 
age does it first appear, and at what age does it become strongest? In 
what proportions do utilitarian and esthetic considerations mingle to 


* Johnson, Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. VI. pp. 510. 
Gulick, Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. VI. pp. 137, 138. 
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make up a given motive? How far do girls differ from boys in all these 
respects? What specific projects are most likely to fit these different 
motives, with boys and with girls, etc. ? 

The very general answers to such questions have been little more 
than opinions, and these have varied widely. It was thought that a study 
of what things children make of their own accord and during their own 
free time might offer more definite answers to them; and the follow- 
ing material was collected and analyzed with this end in view.* 

Information was obtained from the children upon sheets arranged 
as follows :— 


List of Things made outside of School during the last 12 BY. oie ae ee 
Months 
Durections. 
Put everything you can think of, no matter how ABE is rue UTS oe eas 
small or simple. Ask your parents if they will help you Grades so eee 
to make the list as complete as possible. Brothers’ GZ€S i Shui sha 


Sisters’ 1868.3: a) pines 


Pea Beige ae Of what Materials? How large? | What for?}| Whom for? Remarks. ~ 


BRET aT Re ET RO AIT MRT OMT PEAVY 


Two hundred such sheets were distributed to the children of grades 
3-8 in two private schools of New York City. Of these 170 were 
returned filled out. ‘They described an average of 7 articles apiece. In 
most cases all questions were answered, and the answers proved to furnish 
surprisingly clear notions regarding the form and purpose of a given piece 
of work. 

Several independent classifications of this material were attempted, 
the two most important relating to the motive and to the material employed. 
The following is that of motive :— 


* The complete study has not yet been published, and the following pages are little more than a summary 
of methods and conclusions. Space limitations forbid the insertion of any large portion of the evidence. 
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‘THINGS MADE FOR ONE’S SELF: 


1 


AAG 


L 


II. 


III. 


I; 


TT; 


III. 


Play-imitation. 


Main interest in the work itself,—result secondary. 


Play-utility. 


The making of tools of play,—main interest transferred to product. 


Utility. 


The making of things “really useful.” 
THINGS MADE FOR OTHERS: 


Useful-gifts. 


2.é., “really useful.” 


Play-gifts. 


Things useful as toys. 


Mere remembrances. 


LIST OF THE ARTICLES DESCRIBED BY 
For THEMSELVES 


PLAY-CONSTRUCTION,—59 articles. 


PLAY-UTILITY,—188 articles. 


Spears, swords, etc., 
appear Io times 

Theatres, 8 

Houses, 5 

Docks, 3 

Chairs, 3 

Clay work, 3 

Beds, 2 

Cranes, 2 

Windmills, 2 


Boats, 64 

For animals, 28 

(15 houses and 13 traps) 
Wagons, 12 

Balls, 11 

Bows and arrows, 9 
Houses, 9 

Kites, 5 
Bean-shooter, 5 
Gun, 3 

Tent, 2 

Bean bag, 2 
Whistle, 2 

Stilts, 2 

Sled, 2 


Elevators, 2 
Derricks, 2 


Wild West show 


Cave 


Cardboard monkey 


Acorn pie 


Indian head-dress 


Cannon 
Camera 
Spoon 


Water wheel, 2 


Derrick, 2 
Elevator, 2 
Dam, 2 


Toboggan, 2 
Swing 
Bridge 

Show house 
Ring toss 
Tennis poles 
Gunpowder 
Cave 
Bathing chute 
Paddle 

Lead cannon 
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Railway track 
Indian village 
Saw-mill 
Brush 
Mud pie 
Paper pasting 
Telephone 
Mask 
Bridge 

(Once each) 


KENT 


High jump poles 
Basket-ball goal 


Torpedo 
Reins 
Whip 
Scrap-book 
“Wether vain” 
Fishing tackle 
Fish nets 
Mask 
Jumping jack 
Camp bed 
(Once each) 
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III. Utiriry,—45 articles. 


I. UsErut GIFTs,—72 articles. 


II. PLAy-GIFTS, 14 articles. 


III. MERE GIFTS, 12 articles. 


Picture frames, 6 
Boxes, 3 

Tool chests, 2 
Pen-wipers, 2 
Book-covers, 2 
Hen-coop 
Basket 

Braid 
Shooting blind 
Loom 
Clothes-rack 
Wand 


Baskets, 14 
Boxes, 5 

Picture frames, 4 
Calendars, 4 
Mats, 4 
Match-boxes, 3 
Book covers, 3 
Brackets, 2 
Paper knives, 2 
Pen-wipers, 2 
Penholders, 2 
Scrap-book 
Thermometer back 


Dolls’ hammocks, 3 
Dolls’ chairs, 2 
Boats, 2 
Rolling-pin 


Faster cards, 5 


PAINTING AND DRAWING: 
Mentioned without further comment by 12 boys. 


These lists as they stand offer certain very general suggestions for 


Flower box 
Paper-cutter 
Candle-holder 
Easel 
Penholder 
Pen-rack 
Bookcase 
Ruby lamp 
Sail boom 
Tray 
Calendar 
Book 


For OTHERS 


Book 

Bib 
Lamp-shade 
Book-mark 
Match-scratcher 
Table 
Sleeve-board 
Letter-rack 


“Monogram frames’’ 


Blotter 
Breast-pin 
Sponge bag 
Foot-stool 


Dirk 

Dolls’ house 
Reins 
Knotted cord 


Valentines, 4 


the teacher, which will be noted later. 
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‘Sew clothes”’ 
Caning chair 
Tooth-brush holder 
Stamp book 
Card printing 
Type-making 
Camp sign 
Ladder 

Stone bridge 
Pincushion 
Camp hut 
(Once each) 


Soap-box 

“Burnt work” 

“‘Paper-wate” 

Hat 

Fernery 

Chicken nest 

Doily 

Corn-popper stand 

Sofa pillow 

Hammock 

Christmas-tree stand 

Whist counter 
(Once each) 


Dolls’ bedding 
Hunting knife 
(Once each) 


Paintings, 3 
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The important question, however, is the distribution of the articles 
and motives among the different periods of childhood. We must ascertain 
whether a certain interest, like play-imitation, trap-making, or basket- 
making, is scattered uniformly throughout the seven years, or whether it 
tends to converge upon some particular year or period of childhood. This 
involves studying each year separately, and finding the proportionate 
prominence of each motive therein. This was done by finding the per 
cent. of each type of work recorded by a given boy, and averaging the 
results for a given period.* The age periods selected were (1) eight to 
nine years, (2) ten to eleven years, (3) twelve to fourteen years; but each 
of these years was also analyzed separately for comparison. Further, 
each of the two schools was studied separately before combining, but 
there proved to be only very few points of material difference between 
them. ‘These will be mentioned as we proceed. In all other cases the 
figures are to be taken as showing the tendency of each school separately, 
as well as of the two in combination, and are therefore much more likely 
to hold for children in other schools and localities. 

With the broader subdivisions of constructive purpose the propor- 
tions are as follows :— 


AGE OF CHILDREN 


8-9 yrs. yrs. yrs. 9 yrs. | Io yrs. | II yrs. | 12 yrs. | 13 yrs. | 14 yrs. 


—~—————S | — | | Oe | |S | | |] | ———— 


Made for self . | 61% | 74% | 76% || 65% | 73% | 75% | 76% | 68% | 78% || 70% 
Made for others | 39 30 22 35 30 24 14 27 17 26 


indicating that the boy of eight or nine years does something more than 
half of his work for himself, and that the proportion increases gradually 


* The following is a sample motive record :— 
No. 207. H.R. Grade 5. Age, 10 yrs.2 mos. No. of aricles, 9. 


PAlavsimiudtiOn at article Tos ls ih ce ie ape oT stale au ere tie Ueeccatene lS r cern aunt ten eRe Carera cay Saas biR ga ai Pars 11% 
POManiMals we ATTICS ysis tie aK Le Balaa, Vem el emio ne tet ant silat men (cle cle tick ure aetomes Priel as Bah 22 
Esther play-utihty..sarticleS © (s/d.e Soyss ral eaten liest ohiveh NeeMol ae te Mvoce ce opt ree Noiteteee Mea aud isis web ig 33 
ALOLa EDA VeNtAhty TS ATtICIES © 121 5k otros erke visits ote cite Math cake th oA Oa) RGU ema ogee SME WN lolita acct ss 55 
ISELU MITES MISC ATLICICS NN: olied. Gc cig We, Tey er rchuaaeime hak eines Geiaate Pehle kA a Chew CREE DUP ene cB Ro Ne le o> stds Oh 6 33 


Thus the child, not the article, is the unit of tabulation, and a boy recording only three articles influences 
the final average just as much as one recording twenty. However, the 13% of papers which contained less than 
three articles were omitted in tabulation as weighting the averages unduly. 
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during the next few years to three-fourths, which might well be expected 
with the approach of adolescence. It may be stated here that the sub- 
divisions of the made-for-others group yielded nothing of interest beyond 
the fact that a large proportion of the gifts, three-fourths or more, were 
useful in the adult sense,—nominally, at least. 

Within the made-for-himself group, however, interesting variations 
are found. 


AcE or CHILDREN 


8-9 yrs.) IO—-II yrs.|12—14 yrs.}| 9 yrs. Io yrs. II yrs. I2 yrs I3 yrs. {14 yrs. 
MAA a ESL. !|lU™!UCUttCtCS 
Play-imitation . | 27% | 20% 5% | 20% | 19% | 20% | 10% 4% 3% 
Play-utility . . | 29 | 48 51 gr iis Pe eer 30 
Dabty sais opts 5 6 20 5 7 5 21 25 6 
SchoolA . . 4 5 19 
School B 5 7 21 | | 


Thus the play-imitation motive is seen to be waning throughout the 
whole period, while that of play-utility and utility show a definite though 
fluctuating increase. 3 

The maximum of play-imitation interest doubtless occurs years 
earlier than the ages covered by this study,—possibly as early as the kinder- 
garten period. At any rate, the kindergarten makes very prominent its 
appeal to this interest in the gifts and occupations. The figures indicate 
a persistence of this interest quite unexpected by the writer, since it does 
not become negligible until the twelfth year, and until that time occupies 
something like a fourth of the field. 

The play-utility interest is, of course, a gradual development out of 
the one preceding, and naturally increases while the other wanes. One 
would expect it to be the most prominent single interest; but its curve, 
as shown above, gives some quantitative notion of its importance, indi- 
cating that it covers half or more * of the whole constructive field after 

* Crosswell’s study of children’s games (Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. VI.) furnishes startling evidence of the 
conservativeness of the above estimate. It includes a list of things reported within a group of 4,000 boys, though with 
no other data than the names of the articles. This material when reclassified by the present writer in such rough 
way as was possible, gives to utility, 1%; dolls, 1%; play-imitation, 2%; play-utility, 967%. 

This may be more significant here than our own estimate, in that Crosswell’s request to “describe anything 
you have made” was only one of a number of questions,and would likely elicit only the especially interesting proj- 


ects, while our request to “mention everything, no matter how small or simple,” might better from this point of 
view have been omitted, as it doubtless resulted in the recording of some things having comparatively little interest. 
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the age of nine years. The following subdivisions of this work were re- 
corded separately :— 


AGE OF CHILDREN 


a era fran 9 yrs. | Io yrs. | I1 yrs.| 12 yrs.| 13 yrs.| 14 yrs. cae 
Boats ... . | 9% | 18% | 15% || 11% | 17% | 20% | 7% | 15% | 22% || 15% 
Contrivances for 
animals . . . | 6 5 9 7 5 5 14 y 4 a 


For doll play . | 1 I I 


Common observation is here again re-enforced by this measure of the 
boy’s emotional response to doll play. The play-gift class, however, 
shows a considerable amount of dolls’ furniture, etc., made for smaller 
sisters. 

The boat, though everywhere the most prominent single project, is 
seen to become especially so at ten years. The animal houses and traps 
which come next also appear to be a fairly continuous interest through- 
out this whole period. 

The utility record, almost negligible before the twelfth year, takes 
a leap at that time from 6 per cent. to 20 per cent.,—a change which one 
would be tempted to attribute to accident but for the striking way in which 
it is supported by the records of the two schools taken separately. As 
is shown in the table, neither of these curves varies from the average more 
than 1 per cent. The school curriculum might well take considerable 
account of so pronounced a change, though it should be borne in mind 
that this interest in utility-construction at its height is still not more than 
half of that in play-construction at the same time. 

Interest in art work as such is hard to compare with the motives al- 
ready studied, as those sheets which mention it at all usually stop with 
“‘some drawings,” ‘“‘several paintings,” etc. About one-fifth of the papers 
contained some such statement, and these were very evenly distributed 
as regards age. With the constructive work there was practically no 
allusion to its esthetic merits, though a number of the articles, particu- 
larly among the useful gifts, doubtless received considerable attention on 
that side. - 
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EDUCATIONAL APPLICATIONS 


It is recognized that subject-matter education must in its broader 
lines be selected on a basis of relative social values. This study cannot 
be applied to the question of what a boy ought to learn, nor even to the 
more psychological question of what a boy can learn. But, these mat- 
ters settled, it ought to aid materially in making the work more palatable 
and more stimulating to individual effort and initiative. 

The article lists furnish good evidence that school hand-work has not 
spread itself in a broad way over the more spontaneous constructive in- 
terests of the grammar school period, however different the case may be 
in the primary school. These lists do not read at all like the correspond- 
ing courses of study, with the one exception of the useful-gift class, which 
has evidently been largely exploited in the practice of the better schools. 
Ethical as well as technical considerations may justify some special em- 
phasis here; but its rank in this study, as what may be called a “15 
per cent. motive,’”’ suggests serious question regarding its title to the nine- 
tenths or so of hand-work which it so frequently receives. 

The prominence of the play motive is such as to demand in the writer’s 
opinion from one-fourth to one-half the time given to hand-work, provided, 
always, that this can be done without material lessening of the more formal 
educational values. This would not seem exceedingly difficult; for, 
from among the more popular articles in those lists (boats, animal traps 
and houses, wagons, balls, bows and arrows, houses, kites, shooters, 
sleds, water wheels, derricks, etc.) it should not be impossible to find 
something which could be so adapted as to embody the desired technical 
process. It may here be noted that the boat stands out emphatically as 
the constructive project of boyhood,* forming 10 to 20 per cent. of the work 
of any given year, and appearing nearly five times as frequently as any 
other single object. ‘Then, on the other side, the purely educational side, 
there should be noted the boat’s place in industry and commerce, the 
variety of construction possible, the many materials which may be utilized, 
and the varied problems in applied physics to be solved experimentally. 


* Corroborated by Crosswell’s study. See note, p. 23. 
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These things, taken together, fairly raise the question, Should there 
not be a graded series of boat projects, one for each year or so of the ele- 
mentary school period? In the writer’s view they nearly answer it. 

One of the most general suggestions is contained in the great diversity 
of articles in the utility lists as compared with those of play. This rela- 


tion is as follows:— 


va f articl ti ; 
Play-utility 4 of articles mentioned once 


4 ‘ i 2 to 64 times. 
6 73 “ 
once. 
Utilit i 
y t i 1 2 to 6 times. 


It is a common argument that the ‘‘useful model is the only one 
which can be expected to appeal to the whole class, but these figures sug- 
gest that just the reverse is the case: that in those exigencies which some- 
times require a teacher to aim, first of all, at securing the interest of the 
largest possible proportion of his class, his safest course would be the 
selection of a play-project from some such list as the one previously given.* 


* Comparison with Crosswell’s study before cited gives striking support to the testimony of this list regard- 
ing the relative popularity of the different projects. On classifying his lists of toys reported made by 4,000 Worces- 
ter school-boys, it appeared that the same 12 articles ranked as most popular in both studies, with considerable 
agreement as to position within the group. Below are given these 12 in the order of their rank in our own list, 
Crosswell’s figures being enclosed in parentheses :— 


Rank. No. of Articles. Rank. No. of Articles. 
TCE OD OALSH ator eae tase hee ae fort's 64 (205) wee (6) itestcs tet UT at seach se a 5 39 
Sie Ca eR Or animals ets) we cies |o,) oe 28 (27) Si. (rr) Bean-shooters/ sit, aris, ale ease 5 16 
ue (3/9 WARODSI At iit rt eed oy a les I2 (138) OUP C7 is Chung Oe 0y ee ah Ee rs ow tae 3 28 
Fi AED BERNIE ee Wey eee eu a a II (42) ( 2 DIES Ceci eR w ein a Le Eaee 2 15 
Si (4 WELOUSES Weta Le gle ict iesale hc 9 (125) TOi4' (O) AoW Distlese we ttl. ewan ene ae on 2 26 
6 (rt) Bowsand arrows ...... 9 16 C20 eo Sita We Ir Sat fac ee ay eile 2 25 


Thus three articles have identically the same rank, and with four others the disagreement is only one place. 
Sleds would naturally be more popular in Worcester than in New York City, but regarding the disagreement in 
respect to animal contrivances no explanation occurs to the writer. 
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Space does not permit similar analysis of the reports from girls. Some 
of the more interesting curves, however, are as follows :— 


AGE OF CHILDREN. 


8-9 yrs aay prey 9 yrs. |. 10 yrs. | 1z yrs. | 12 yrs.| 13 yrs.| 14 yIs. yrs. 
Doll play 34% | 32% | 17% || 35% | 32% | 26% | 13% | 21% | 177% || 247% 
Boats (iit cave 3 3 7 I I 
otal malay ea pas 43 28 48 44 40 25 30 22 32 
Utility Wee 9 9 17 7 9 4 73 18 20 14 
Useful gifts . . | 32 36 45 33 32 30 59 36 44 40 


Thus the useful-gift class leads, being something like three times 
as strong as with the boys. The boys’ play total is more than half, in- 
creasing with age: the girls’ is less than half, and decreasing. The mak- 
ing of dolls and dolls’ clothing seems about the only form of play-construc- 
tion known to girls. The only noticeable agreement between the two 
records is under utility-for-self, which springs suddenly into prominence, 
with boys and girls alike, at the age of twelve years. 

In closing, it must be freely admitted that a statistical study of so few 
cases as here recorded offers suggestions rather than conclusions. It 
is the writer’s hope that as such they may lead to the collection of further 
material on the part of others, and to a much more thorough study of this 
general problem. 
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N compiling this bibliography of articles and books relating to the 
Manual Arts, the following magazines and reports have been 
examined: 


Brush and Pencil. 

Chautauquan, The 

Craftsman, The. 

Education. 

Elementary School Teacher, The. 

House Beautiful, The. 

International Studio, The. 

Journal of Education (London). 

Journal of Education (New England). 

Keramic Studio. 

Kindergarten Magazine. 

Manual Training Magazine. 

New York Teachers’ Monographs. 

Proceedings of the N. E. A., 1904. 

Report of Western Drawing Teachers’ Association, 1904. 
School Arts Book, The. 

School Journal, The. 

Year Book, Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1904. 


CATALOGUE OF AUTHORS 


ADAMS, JOHN Quincy. The Beauty of Machine-made Things. In Report of 
Western Drawing Teachers’ Association, 1904. A plea for machine-made 
things of good design. The public and the manufacturer held responsible. 
for poor work. 
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ADKINS, FRANK J. The Intellectual Opportunities of Manual Instruction. In 
The Journal of Education (London), February, 1905. The answering 
of ‘‘why” in regard to processes, materials, and tools is a help in quicken- 
ing thought. 

ALBEE, HELEN R. How an Abnakee Rug is made. In The House Beautiful, 
March, 1905. ‘The writer explains and illustrates each step in the process 
of making these rugs. 

Abnakee Rugs. Pequaket, N.H. pp. 60. Price 60 cents. 


Atuison, S. B. A Study in Theories of Art. In The Elementary School 
Teacher, March, 1905. A discussion of the nature of art, the origin and 
relation of the art impulse and its value in social life. 


AMES, JESSIE T. Primary Illustrative Drawing. In The School Arts Book, 
March, 1905. Concerning the use of color in gaining freedom and spon- 
taneity of expression from the little child. 


ATKINS, Percy. Organization for Art Education in England. In Proceedings 
of N. E. A., 1904, Art Department. A sketch of the origin and work of 
the Art Department of the English government. 


AucssurG, D. R. Action Drawing. In New York Teachers’ Monographs, 
June, 1905. Many illustrations of animals in action with suggestions for 
teaching the drawing of these through imitation, memory, imagination, 
and observation. 


AYRES, BRown. Progress in the South, as shown by Exhibits. In Proceed- 
ings of N. E. A., 1904, Manual Training Department. The South much 
more progressive than the meagreness of exhibits at St. Louis would indi- 
cate. 

Bacon, JOHN Lorp. Forge Practice (Elementary). John Wiley & Sons, 
New York. pp. 257. Price $1.50. 

Bacon, Louis A. Report on Work in Manual Training shown by the Ex- 
hibits from Indianapolis, Ind. In Proceedings of N. E. A., 1904, Manual 
Training Department. Showing how art and manual training are combined 
in a great variety of occupations. 

BAHLSEN, LEopotp. Art Education for the People in Germany. In Pro- 
ceedings of N. E. A., 1904, Art Department. A review of the aim, growth, 
and character of art instruction in Germany. 

BAILEY, CHARLES H. A Study of Manual Training Equipments. In Manual 
Training Magazine, January, 1905. Paper prepared for meeting of Illi- 
nois Manual Arts Association, February, 1905. A comparative study of 
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equipments for wood work and their cost as illustrated by reports, mostly 
from Illinois. Other equipments are noted briefly. 

BAILEY, HENRY TURNER. The Professional Schools of Paris. In Year Book, 
Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1904. ‘‘A suggestive review 
of the schools organized and supported by the city of Paris for the training 
of artist-artisans.” 

Bent Iron. In the School Arts Book, February, 1905. A demonstration 
that work in this medium may be simple, structural, and good in design. 

BALDWIN, WILLIAM A. The School Garden as a Centre for Correlation. In 
The School Journal, May 27, 1905. The work of the Hyannis School 
in relating other lines of study with occupations such as gardening and fur- 
nishing a play-house. 

BAYLiss, ALFRED. What may be done for Manual Training in Country 
Schools. In Proceedings of the N. E. A., 1904, Manual Training De- 
partment. An interesting account of what was accomplished in a few such 
schools through the energy of live teachers. 

BARNARD, CHARLES. ‘Tools and Machines. Silver, Burdett & Co. pp. 158. 
An elementary treatise describing a number of the more commonly used 
machines. 

BATCHELDER, ERNEST ALLEN. Constructive Design. In Year Book, Council 
of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1904. A practical application of the 
principles of design to the decoration of forms which may be made in the 
grammar grades. 

The Principles of Design. The Inland Printer Company, Chicago, 1904. 
pp. 172. 117 illustrations. Price $3. A valuable presentation of the 
principles of design as developed by Professor Ross, of Harvard University. 
Many practical problems are reviewed. 

BAWDEN, Wi111AM T. Manual Training in the Graded Schools. In Report 
of Western Drawing Teachers’ Association, 1904. A study of the kinds 
of hand-work best suited to the mental and physical development of the 
child in the elementary schools, and most closely related to the general 
grade work. 

BENNETT, CHARLES A. Swedish Metal Sloyd. In Manual Training Maga- 
zine, July, 1905. A discussion of Swedish work as shown at the St. Louis 
Exposition, with drawings to illustrate models. 

Report on the Exhibit of the Bradley Polytechnic Institute. In Proceedings 
of the N. E. A., 1904, Manual Training Department. A comprehensive 
statement of the origin, aims, and work of the school. 
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The Illinois Manual Arts Association: Its Field and its Work. In Manual 
Training Magazine, July, 1905. 

Binns, CHARLES F. The Art of the Fire. In The Craftsman, May, 1905. 
An interesting account of the porcelains made by Mrs. Adelaide Alsop 
Robinson, of Syracuse. 

BRADLEY, E. MAupr. The Making of a Valentine. In The School Arts 
Book, February, 1905. Illustrations of suitable valentines, with sugges- 
tions for making them. 

Brown, HAROLD HAVEN. Furniture for the High School Drawing Room. In 
Year Book, Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1904. A useful 
illustrated review of the latest appliances and fittings for the high-school 
drawing-room. 

Brown, Ipa M. Picture Study for the First Three Years. In New York 
Teachers’ Monographs, June, 1905. ‘The writer selects a few pictures for 
each grade, and gives a series of questions in regard to each one. 

BUTLER, ANNETTE. Manual Training in Primary Grades. In The Elemen- 
tary School Teacher, October, 1904. The manual work in connection with 
literature, history, and nature work as carried on in the School of Education, 
Chicago University. 

CHAMBERLAIN, ARTHUR HENRY. Is the Elementary School Curriculum ad- 
justed? In The Elementary School Teacher, January, 1905. Manual and 
other work of school-room must be connected with the life of the children 
and the outside world. 

CHASE, ARTHUR W. Elementary Course in Mechanical Drawing. How- 
land Speakman, Chicago, 1904. pp. 190. Price $1.50. 

CiarK, Ernest E. A Handbook of Plant Form. John Lane, New York, 1905. 
pp. 220. 800 illustrations. Price $2.50. A series of outline drawings of 
familiar flowers useful to the designer. Very helpful and suggestive. 

CriarkK, IpA Hoop. Hand Work in the Elementary Schools. In The Elemen- 
tary School Teacher, November, 1904. An account of some phases of the 
work done in the Milwaukee schools in relating construction and drawing 
to other subjects. 

Cotson, ErHen M. Fine Russian Embroidery done in Chicago. In The 
House Beautiful, October, 1904. Beautiful needle and lace work done by 
women of the slums. 

CONKLING, CARRIE W. Landscape Composition for All Grades. In New 
York Teachers’ Monographs, June, 1905. Suggestions for first work using 
charcoal or water color. 
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CosTER, EstHer A. S. The Study of Great Masters. In New York Teachers’ 
Monographs, June, 1905. An outline suggesting topics and questions which 
might be used in studying pictures. 

CosTER, SYLVIADE G. Design in the Grades. In New York Teachers’ Mono- 
graphs, June, 1905. A brief discussion of the principles of repetition, bal- 
ance, and harmony and their use in design in the lower grades. 

CRAFTSMAN. Editorial (unsigned). Home Training in Cabinet Work. In 
The Craftsman, March to August, 1905. A series of lessons in cabinet work, 
giving explicit directions and drawings for many models. In the July 
number the texture and qualities of woods are studied and some color treat- 
ments suggested. 

Editorial (unsigned). Some Picturesque Bellows. In The Craftsman, No- 
vember, 1904. Illustrations of many designs, with a statement of the struct- 
ural beauty of each. 


CREMINS, JULIA CECELIA. Constructive Work in Primary Grades. In Year 
Book, Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1904. A suggestive study 
of the methods to be employed in developing constructive work in various 
materials in the lower grades. 

CusHMAN, Litt1an S. A Discussion of Mr. Fenollosa’s Theory of Art Devel- 
opment and its Relation to Certain Problems of Elementary Education. In 
The Elementary School Teacher, April, 1905. The writer finds that the 
development of crafts proves Mr. Fenollosa’s theory. The decoration of 
articles of use necessitated the simple structural lines found in the early de- 
signs of artistic races. 

CuRRICULUM of the School of Education, Chicago University. In The Elemen- 
tary School Teacher, June, 1905. This contains a general statement of 
the aim of the arts and crafts work and also an outline of work for each 
grade. 

DatLEy, JANET M. Design in School. In New York Teachers’ Monographs, 
June, 1905. How to illustrate balance, rhythm, and harmony to the small 
child. 

DANIELS, FREDERICK HAmILTon. The Stereopticon inthe Art Course. In Year 
Book, Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1904. A description of 
slide making and the use of the lantern in schools. 

An Impression of the Swiss Congress. In The School Arts Book, December, 
1904. An interesting account of the Congress and a comparison of the ex- 
hibits. 
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Teaching Lettering. In the School Arts Book, May, 1905. Definite princi- 
ples which should be followed in lettering. 

Teaching Convergence. In New York Teachers’ Monographs, June, 1905. 
The writer advocates teaching principles by copying and dictation and then 
applying them to object drawing. 

Davis, SOLON P. The Manual Arts in Extension Schools. In Year Book, 
Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1904. A comparative study of 
types of evening schools in this country in which the arts are taught. 

The Berne Congress. In The School Arts Book, January, 1905. ‘The author 
tells of some of the people who participated, and briefly sketches the lead- 
ing thoughts brought forward. 

Dosss, ELLA V. Report of the Work shown by Exhibits from Pacific States. 
In Proceedings of the N. E. A., 1904, Manual Training Department. A 
review of what has been done, with suggestions for further advancement. 

DoLE, NATHAN HASKELL. Some Sumptuous Book Bindings carried out at the 
Merrymount Press, Boston. In The International Studio, February, 1905. 
The examples referred to are ecclesiastical books bound by the Arts and 
Crafts Society of Boston. 

Dopp, KATHERINE E. The Natural Activities of Children as Determining the 
Industries in Early Childhood. In Proceedings N. E. A., 1904, and in 
Kindergarten Magazine, September, 1904. The activities of the child 
reflect the early history of mankind, hence the need of industries to suit the 
various stages of his development and to relate his work to real life. 

DREUCK, JR., Gustavus P. The Manual Arts Exhibit at the St. Louis Fair. 
In Manual Training Magazine, January, 1905. A critical review of work 
from various places, with suggestions for improvement. 

Dyer, ANNA HeEArD. The Art of Design as exhibited in the Hand Towel of 
Japan. In The Craftsman, May, 1905. An interesting discussion of the 
character of the design and the method of using it. 

EASTMAN, CHARLES A. (Ohiyesa.) Indian Handicrafts. In The Craftsman, 
August, 1905. A study of Primitive Industries as illustrated by the Sioux 
nation. 

ELLIS, FLORENCE E. Our Arts and Crafts Association. In Report of Western 
Drawing Teachers’ Association, 1904. <A brief account of the origin and 
work of the Grand Rapids Arts and Crafts Association. 

FARRELL, ELIZABETH. A Special Class in a City School. In Manual Training 
Magazine, October, 1904. The writer describes the work done by a class 
of defective children. 
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FENOLLOSA, ERNEST FRANcisco. The Fine Arts. In The Elementary School 
Teacher, September, 1904. ‘The parallelism between the development of 
artistic skill in the individual and the development of the arts among artis- 
tic races of people. 

The Structural Basis of Art. In Report of Western Drawing Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1904. The writer shows that art had its beginnings in decorative, 
and not in representative, drawing. 

FIntey, Ipa E. Sketching Chickens. In The School Arts Book, April, 1g05. 
An exercise with first year children in sketching live chickens with brush 
and color. 

FREY, JOSEPHINE A. Picture Study for All Grades. In New York Teachers’ 
Monographs, June, 1905. Four pictures have been selected for each grade, 
and a series of questions asked about each. 

FROEHLICH, Huco. The Ari Side of Manual Training. In Report of Western 
Drawing Teachers’ Association, 1904.. A statement of the essentials of 
good design, making it clear that craft and art work are inseparably con- 
nected. 

Gay, GEorRGE E. The Educational Influence of Public Outdoor Art. In Pro- 
ceedings of the N. E. A., 1904, Art Department. ‘The author shows that, 
if people constantly see beautiful buildings, parks, and statuary, something 
of that beauty must be reflected in the homes and lives of the citizens. 

GEARE, RANDOLPH I. Modern Pottery of East India. In Keramic Studio, 
October, 1905. A description of the pottery, with many illustrations. 

The Potter’s Art in Korea. In The Craftsman, December, 1904. A descrip- 
tion of some of the ancient mortuary pottery. 

Japanese Porcelains. In The Craftsman, September, 1904. The origin of 
the different Japanese porcelains and the characteristics of each. 

Chinese Porcelains. In The Craftsman, September, 1904. A history of the 
Chinese work and an explanation of the processes. 

The Pewter Craft. In The Craftsman, January, 1905. An account of the 
pewter work in France and England and also of its introduction into the 
United States. 

GEORGE, VESPER LINCOLN. Preparation for Design. In The School Arts Book, 
May, 1905. Some suggestions for a good foundation in color, nature work 
and composition, that the designer may have something upon which to build. 

GILBERT, CHARLES B. Manual Training High Schools or Manual Training 
in High Schools. In Manual Training Magazine, October, 1904, and in 
Proceedings of the N. E. A., 1904, Manual Training Department. A dis- 
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cussion to prove that manual training should be in every high school and 
should be educational, not technical in aim. 

GorE, WILLARD C. Manual Training and Manual Labor. In The Elemen- 

tary School Teacher, October, 1904. Manual training should not be 

oe ‘considered valuable simply because of tangible results; the educational 
~ value must be kept in mind. 

Grasset, A. (translated by Irene Sargent). The Border Analyzed as a Dec- 
orative Agent. In The Craftsman, January, 1905. The laws which govern 
the making of borders suitable for various spaces, discussed and illustrated. 

GRIFFIS, WILLIAM ELLioT. The Craftsman’s Life and Lot in Japan. In The 

_\. Craftsman, June, 1905. The writer tells of the marvellous dexterity of the 

Japanese as a result of generations of development along a particular line. 

GRISWOLD, EDwARD D. Wood Work in the Elementary Grades. In Year 
Book, Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1904. A presentation 
of the principles which should govern the teaching of wood work in elemen- 
tary schools. 

Hatt, James. Art and School Festivals. In Year Book, Council of Supervisors 
of the Manual Arts, 1904. A consideration of the School Festival and its 
possibilities as a centre for the development of high-school work in Compo- 
sition and Decorative Design. 

Life Drawing. In the School Arts Book, March and April, 1905, also in New 
York Teachers’ Monographs, June, 1905. Some suggestions for teaching 
life drawing, with particular reference to the work of Japanese draughts- 
men. 

HAMMEL, Wittt1AM C. A. Educational Manual Training. No. 1, Paper Fold- 
ing. No. 2, Cardboard Construction. No. 3, Elementary Knife Work. 
No. 4, Advanced Knife Work. B.F. Johnson, Richmond, Va. Elemen- 
tary handbooks. pp. 48 in each part. Price 25 cents each. 

HANEY, JAMES Parton. The Course of Study in the Arts. In Year Book, 
Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1904. The practical organiza- 
tion of the course of study for elementary schools in the light of funda- 
mental educational principles. 

Applied Design I and II. In Manual Training Magazine, April and July, 
r905. A discussion of the principles of design, with a view to their prac- 
tical application in patterns. Emphasis is laid upon the development of 
all designs from well-planned masses. 

Manual Training in the Elementary Schools. In Education, May, 1905. 
Address delivered before the Superintendents’ Section of the N. E. A. at 
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Milwaukee, 1905. A description of the manner in which the arts should 
work together as developmental and socializing agents, and should form 
an integral part of the course of study. 


Harvey, L. D. The Activities of Children as determining the Industries of 
Early Education. In Manual Training Magazine, October, 1904, and in 
Proceedings of the N. E. A., 1904, department of Elementary Education. 
As the child is part of the social organization, his occupations should repre- 
sent the industries of to-day rather than those that have become obsolete. 


Hatcu, LutHer A. Outdoor Industrial Work for Rural Schools. In Manual 
Training Magazine, January, 1905. ‘The author suggests an interesting 
field of work in connection with school grounds, gardens, and outdoor 
gymnasiums. 

Hatcu, Harvey G. Technique in Elementary Manual Training. In The 
Elementary School Teacher, November, 1904. Not beautiful technique, 
but individuality and pleasure in doing should be the spirit of elementary 
work. 

HENKEL, ANNA VANDALAINE. Art Education for the American People, as shown 
at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in the Normal Schools, Art Schools, 
and Art Handicraft. In Proceedings of the N. E. A., 1904, Art Department. 
A review of some of the artistic handicraft exhibited by foreign nations. 

Henry, Kirk D. Stained Glass Work. In Brush and Pencil, May, 1905. 
An historical sketch of the development of stained glass work and a descrip- 
tion of modern methods. 

Hitt, Patty SmiraH. The Relation of the Kindergarten and the Elementary 
School as illustrated in their Exhibits. In Kindergarten Magazine, Octo- 
ber, 1904, and in Proceedings of the N. E. A., 1904. After examining the 
drawing and constructive work, the writer sums up various points in which 
the work should differ. 

HILLyvER, Vircit Mores. Cardboard Cases for Books. In The School Arts 
Book, June, 1905. Explicit instructions for making cases similar to those 
of the Tabard Inn Library. 

HoLttanp, ANNA M. Clay Modelling. Ginn & Co. pp. 60. 18 plates. 
Price 80 cents. 

HopkKINs, JAMES FREDERICK. The Influence of a Great Exposition as an Art 
Educator. In Proceedings of the N. E. A., 1904, Art Department. Show- 
ing the growth manifested in great exhibitions of the past and its culmina- 
tion at St. Louis. 
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HoxiE, JANE L. Hand Work for Kindergartens and Primary Schools. Milton 
Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass., 1904. pp. 156. 8g illustrations. 
Price $1.00. 

Hype, Mary B. Possibilities of Art in Connection with Hand Work, as shown 
by Exhibits from Teachers’ College, New York City. In Proceedings of 
the N. E. A., 1904, Manual Training Department. 

JACKMAN, WixtBuR S. The Constructive Idea in Education. In Proceedings 
of the N. E. A., 1904, Manual Training Department. Hand work should 
include such occupations as bear upon social and economic conditions, and 
it should deal with materials derived from child’s surroundings. 

Education as Creation. In Journal of Education, July 6, 1905. The leading 
idea must be creative in other school work as well as in the hand work, if the 
former is to be essentially educative. 

Jacosi, CHARLES T. The Title-page of To-day. In The Printing Art, March, 
1905. Valuable suggestions as to printing, spacing, and decorating the 
title-page. | 

JAMES, GEORGE WHARTON. Practical Basket Making. T. L. Hammett Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., 1904. pp. 116. 95 illustrations. Price $1.00. 

Jessup, ANNIE L. Cord and Rafha Work. In Manual Training Magazine, 
April, r905. An explanation of various knots and stitches, with suggestions 
for a great variety of models suitable for lower primary classes. 

JoHNsToN, Emma L. Scheme for Decorating Class Rooms in an Elementary 
School of the City of New York. In New York Teachers’ Monographs, 
June, 1905. The writer advocates decorating the class-room so as to illus- 
trate the grade work in history or literature. 

KEELER, CHARLES. Municipal Art in American Cities: San Francisco. In the 
Craftsman, August, 1905. Illustrations of some of the beautiful parks, 
buildings, and statuary now in San Francisco, with the outline of a plan for 
improvements which, if effected, will make it the Athens of the West. 

KeitH, HARRIETH. ‘The Use of Pictures in Teaching. In New York Teachers’ 
Monographs, June, 1905. The study of pictures that are illustrative. 

KENNEDY, F. L. Mechanical Drawing. In The School Arts Book, March, 
1905. A description of the course in the Lawrence Scientific School. 

KENYON, WALTER J. The Reasons for Manual Training. In Education, Octo- 
ber, 1904. The writer discusses the value of manual training from the 
view-point of the educator, the psychologist, and the economist. 

Making One’s Own Wall Maps. In The School Arts Book, November, 1904. 
Directions as to enlarging and coloring maps for school-room use. 
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Kirsy, C. VALENTINE. Craftmanship as a Preventive of Crime. In The 
Craftsman, May, 1905. Showing the immense value manual work has had 
in reforming criminals and suggesting that it would be well to give it to them 
before they fall. 

Kunon, CHartes A. Manual of Cardboard Construction. Printed for Board 
of Education, Los Angeles. pp. 76. Models for third and fourth years. 

LANGLEY, ELIZABETH EUPHROSYNE. Correlation and Technical Sequence. 
In The Elementary School Teacher, November, 1904. ‘‘The quickest road 
to good workmanship is the road of interest,” and this is best secured through 
correlation. 

LEAVITT, FRANK M. The Place of Technique in Elementary Manual Train- 
ing. In The Elementary School Teacher, October, 1904. The technique 
aimed at should be a correct handling of tools, not a faultless piece of fin- 
ished work. 

LipMAN, CARL. Manual Training in Sweden. In Proceedings of the N. E. A., 
1904, Manual Training Department. Concerning the work of the Naas 
Manual Training College, with an account of the girls’ sloyd work accord- 
ing to the ‘‘Stockholm method.” 

Education for Artistic Handicraft in Sweden. In Proceedings of the N. E. A., 
1904, Art Department. An account of the growth and development of 
sloyd and drawing in the schools of Sweden. 

Lone, Mrs. E. M. F. Palm-leaf Basketry. In Journal of Education, July 6, 
1905. Illustration of models which may be made of this inexpensive material. 

MAttsBie, Mito Roy. Street Decoration in Europe. In The Chautauquan, 
September, 1904. Stating how a city may be beautified by buildings, stat- 
uary, artistic objects of utility, and foliage. 

MARDUEL, JEAN. The Republic of France: A Nation of Art. In Proceedings 
of the N. E. A., 1904, Art Department. An explanation of the French school 
system illustrated by the St. Louis exhibition. 

Martin, Laurtn H. The Art of Enamelling on Metal. In Keramic Studio 
from March to June, 1905. A series of articles explaining the different 
processes of enamelling. 

McLennon, T. China Decorating. In Brush and Pencil, July, 1905. On 
the improvement in the designs used by china decorators as effected by the 
work of a few artists. 

MELENEY, CLARENCE A. Report on the New York City Exhibition in Draw- 
ing, Construction, and Design. In Proceedings of the N. E. A., 1904, 
Manual Training Department. 
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MENDuUM, CHARLOTTE E. How an Art Association was started. In The School 
Arts Book, September, 1904. An interesting account of the formation of 
a society as the result of an art exhibition in a little Indiana town. 

How to make a Hooked Rug. In The School Arts Book, January, 1905. A 
very clear description of the tools, the preparation of materials, and the 
method in making a rug. | 

MIcKEL, ADELAIDE. Coil Rattan Basket. In Manual Training Magazine, 
January, 1905. Detailed description of the method of making such a bas- 
ket. . 

MircHELL, Ermer C. The Making of Pottery. In Brush and Pencil, April, 
1905. A statement of the method of preparing clay and of the processes 
employed in making a piece of pottery. 

Mor, WALTER Martin. Working Drawing in Elementary Schools. In Year 
Book, Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1904. A consideration 
of the methods to be adopted in developing a practical knowledge of work- 
ing drawing in the elementary school. 

MunseELL, A. H. A Color Notation. Geo. H. Ellis Co., Boston, Mass., 1905. 
Size, 6x 8. pp.go. A valuable treatise on the development of color per- 
ception and discrimination. 

MUNSTERBERG, Huco. The Principles of Art Education. Size, 5 x 74. pp. 
114. Price $1.00. The Prang Education Company, New York. A state- 
ment of the principles, which in the judgment of the writer should govern 
the work in art in the elementary school. 

Murray, M. W. Problems in Wood Working. The Manual Arts Press, Peo- 
ria, Ill. An excellent series of plates and descriptions of useful models 
which may be made in the school workshop. 

NicHott, EpnaM. Drawing from Life. In New York Teachers’ Monographs, 
June, 1905. Advocating action figures in lowest grades, mass work in second 
year, and outline in the higher grades. 

Norton, DorA Miriam. Painting in Water Color over Charcoal. In The 
School Arts Book, January, 1905. ‘The origin of this method of work and 
its value as seen in the work of the Pratt Institute students. 

PARKHURST, HENRY L. Making a Stained Glass Window. In Keramic Studio, 
November and December, 1904. A description of the tools and the method 
of work. 

PARSONS, FRANK ALVAH. Water Color in Elementary Schools. In The School 
Arts Book, November, 1904. Definite instruction for class work in mixing 
color for a wash and applying it. 
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Relationship in Grouping. In The School Arts Book, February, 1905. Show- 
ing the need of ‘‘consistent variation in content, in size, in shape, and in tone 
quality.” 

PEACOCK, Emity. Candlesticks Old and New. In Keramic Studio, July, 1905. 
Many beautiful illustrations. 

Baskets by American Indians. In Keramic Studio, July, 1905. Concern- 
ing the twilled baskets of the Chetimachan Indians and other tribes of 
British Guiana. 

PERRY, ErizABETH H. The Art Department of the Normal School. In Year 
Book, Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1904. An analysis of 
the way in which the Art Department conditions the development of the 
teacher, with practical suggestions as to normal methods. 

PHILLIPS, RoSE,and DEWEy,GRACE. Description of the Play-house made by First 
Grade Children in the Francis W. Parker School. In The Elementary 
School Teacher, November, 1904. The results secured by converting a 
dry-goods box into a play-house and making the furnishings for it. 

PrercE, Louisa. Bibliography of the Manual Arts, September, 1903, to Sep- 
tember, 1904. In Year Book, Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 
1904. Over two hundred titles, annotated, reviewing the publications of 
the year. 

Pomeroy, G. Bead Work. In Keramic Studio, January, 1905. Many designs 
for chains, belts, and bags, with directions for making them. 

PRATT, CAROLINE L. A Neighborhood Shop for Children. In Manual Train- 
ing Magazine, April, 1905. Showing how such a shop may help to pro- 
mote initiative in children. 

Pupor, HErINrRicH (translated by Irene Sargent). Artistic Handicraft for 
Women. In The Craftsman, November, 1904. A description of Danish 
and German lace work. 

Quick, RICHARD. Primitive Art as exemplified in Tobacco Pipes. In The 
International Studio, December, 1904. Characteristic designs of primitive 
peoples illustrated by many specimens in various museums. 

RANDALL, A. G. Our Manual Training Course. In The School Arts Book, 
November, 1904. A brief exposition of the work in the elementary and 
high schools of Fitchburg, illustrated by supplement showing work sent to 
St. Louis. 

Bulletin Boards. In The School Arts Book, September, 1904. A statement 
of the use which may be made of the bulletin in connection with all school 
work, 
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RICHARDS, CHARLES R. The Metal Crafts of India. In Manual Training 
Magazine, January, 1905. A clear explanation of the various processes 
of Indian work in brass, copper, gold, and silver, and enamelling. 

Textile and Other Crafts of India. In Manual Training Magazine, April, 
1905. An interesting account of the weaving, dyeing, block printing, and 
wood carving of the natives of India. 

Japanese Handicraft. In Manual Training Magazine, July, 1905. An appre- 
ciation of Japanese art as shown in the interior of their houses, in their metal 
work and pottery. | 

RitEy, Mrs. Matitpa Evans. Art Education for the People. In Proceed- 
ings of the N. E. A., 1904, Art Department. On the valuable opportunity 
for art study afforded by the St. Louis Exhibition. 

Ritey, Mary L. Old Pewter Plate. In The Craftsman, February, 1905. A 
brief history of this craft, with many illustrations. 

Rose, Aucustus F. Pottery for High Schools. In The School Arts Book, 
1904. Detailed instruction as to tools and method of procedure in casting 
vase forms. 

Metal Work for High Schools. In The School Arts Book, October, 1904. 
A statement of the tools to be used and the method to be employed in ham- 
mering out copper bowls. 

RUCKSTUHL, FREDERICK WELLINGTON. Municipal Sculpture from the American 
Point of View. In The Craftsman, December, 1904. ‘The author explains 
why American cities are ugly, and gives reasons for their probable con- 
tinuation in that condition. 

SANFORD, FRANK G. The Art Crafts for Beginners. The Century Company, 
New York, 1904. pp. 270. 200 illustrations. Price $1.20. Suggestive 
chapters on Design, Leather, and Sheet-metal Work, Bookbinding, Basketry, 
etc. 

SANGSTAD, ELISABETH. Wood Carving. In Keramic Studio, May, June, and 
August, 1905. A series of papers describing the tools and wood to be used, 
with directions for flat and pierced carving. 

SARGENT, WALTER. Primary Drawing. In Year Book, Council of Supervisors 
of the Manual Arts, 1904. A consideration of the methods to be employed 
in teaching drawing to little children. Many practical suggestions and 
illustrations. | 

Drawing in Rural Schools. In The School Arts Book, September, 1904. 
Valuable suggestions as to the nature of the most helpful drawing and the 
methods to be employed. 
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Industrial Drawing. pp. 44. Report of the State Supervisor of Drawing 
in Massachusetts. Press of the Public Printer, Boston, Mass. 

SARGENT, IRENE. Art in the Home and School. In The Craftsman, December, 
1904, to April, 1905. A review of the progress of art teaching in France 
and Sweden. 

Indian Basketry: Its Structure and Decoration. In The Craftsman, December, 
1904. The writer shows the great skill of the Indian in making beautiful 
shapes and suitable designs. 


SCHAUERMAN, ETHELYN. Water Color in Elementary Schools. In New York 
Teachers’ Monographs, June, 1905. The author shows how water color 
should stand for art in its broadest sense, and should be used freely in a 
variety of ways to aid in expression. 


SEEGMILLER, WILHELMINA. Suggestions in Hand Work. Atkinson, Mentzer 
& Grover, Chicago, 1904. pp. 80. Descriptions of different forms of 
constructive work suitable for classes in elementary schools. 

Some Lines of Elementary Hand Work. In Kindergarten Magazine, October, 
1904. Concerning the work of the first three years in the Indianapolis 
schools, including cord work, weaving, and work in Tilo matting. 

Elementary Hand Work in Indianapolis. In the School Arts Book, March, 
1905. A statement of the work done in weaving and using Tilo matting. 


SEWALL, ISABEL. Dress Design. In The School Arts Book, June, 1905. An 
account of the practical work done by eighth and ninth year children in 
designing dresses. 

SHELDON, E. H. Methods of Wood Finishing. In Manual Training Maga- 
zine, April, 1905. A discussion of the article in the January number by 
C. S. Van Deusen. 

SHINN, Victor I. Handicraft Clubs. In The School Arts Book, December, 
1904. As to the work carried on after school hours by the clubs of the Man- 
ual Training High School, Brooklyn. 

Smumons, KATE CAMERON. Nature Drawing in the Primary Grades. In New 
York Teachers’ Monographs, June, 1905. How to study birds and animals 
from pictures. 

SMEDLEY, WILL LarrymMore. The Work of Anthony H. Euwer. In The 
Craftsman, September, 1904. The writer shows and commends many of 
Mr. Euwer’s book-plate designs and illustrations. 

SmitH, A. W. One Way to keep a Class in Mechanical Drawing together. In 
Manual Training Magazine, October, 1904. An ingenious use of hekto- 
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graphed sheets to give a slow student an easier problem than his moreskil- 
ful neighbor. 

STEWART, ANNA H. Work in the Carlisle Indian School. In The Elementary 
School Teacher, May, rg90s. An account of the various kinds of manual 
work carried on at Carlisle. 

STICKLEY, GusTAV. Ornament: Its Use and Abuse. In The Craftsman, Feb- 
ruary, 1905. A forcible contrasting of the good and bad designs on many 
pieces of cabinet work. 

STODDARD, C. WHITNEY. Geometric Problems. Per dozen $3.60. The Prang 
Educational Company, New York. Application of geometric problems to 
constructive work. . 

STURGIS, RusSELL. The Interdependence of the Arts of Design. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago, 1905. too illustrations. A valuable and beauti- 
fully illustrated volume comparing the structural and decorative qual- 
ities of many examples of applied design. 

The Appreciation of Sculpture. The Baker Taylor Company, New York. 4to. 
too illustrations. Price $1.50. A description of what makes for beauty 
in sculpture. Many and varied illustrations. 

SWAN, WALTER Dana. Architectural Drawing in the High and Preparatory 
Schools. I and II. In The School Arts Book, April and May, 1905. A 
summary of the course prepared by Harvard University. 

SWEENY, Mrs. F. D. Stencils. In The School Arts Book, June, 1905. Sug- 
gestions for making and using stencils in school work. 

TAYtLor, J. The New Relationship between Artist and Craftsman. In The 
Craftsman, February, 1905. ‘The great improvement brought about during 
the past ten years through the work of artists well acquainted with the crafts. 

TEALLE, GARDNER C. ‘‘The Arte and Crafte to Knowe Well to Dye.” In 
The House Beautiful, January, 1905. Recipes for dyeing which have come 
down from former times. 

The Child’s Book Plate. Illustrated. Charterhouse Press, New York. 

TRUEBLOOD, STELLA. Use of the Pencil in the Grades. In Report of Western 
Drawing Teachers’ Association, 1904. Large free work recommended. 
Technique obtained through imitation. 

TURNER, LUTHER WESTON. Stool with Woven Top. In the School Arts Book, 
December, 1904. Explicit directions for making this model. High-school 
piece of construction. 

Basketry. I, I, II. In The School Arts Book, April, May, and June, 
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1905. A series of articles giving different kinds of weaves, foundations, 
and borders. 

Van DEuSEN, CLINTON S. Methods of Wood Finishing Suitable for the Manual 
Training Shop. Paper prepared for the Illinois Manual Training Asso- 
ciation. In Manual Training Magazine, January, 1905. The writer gives 
the results of his own experiments and those of others. 

VERNEUIL, M. P. (translated by Irene Sargent). Fish Forms in Decorative Art. 
In The Craftsman, April, 1905. Studies of several types of fish and their 
use in design. 

VotkMAR, Leon. The Making of Pottery. In The House Beautiful, December, 
1904. Information as to the preparation of the clay, the building up of 
forms using a coil of clay, and the use of the potter’s wheel. 

Vroom, WiLtiAM F. The Relation of the Artistic to the Mechanical in the 
Manual Aris. In Manual Training Magazine, October, 1904. A brief 
review of the evolution of the arts, from which it is concluded that artistic 
and mechanical training must supplement each other in education. 

WASHBURNE, MARION Foster. A Labor Museum. In The Craftsman, Sep- 
tember, 1904. An appreciation of the work done in Hull House, Chicago. 

WEBER, Max. Paper Folding, Tearing, and Cutting. In New York Teachers’ 
Monographs, June, 1905. Illustration of models suitable for paper fold- 
ing, cardboard, knife, and bench work, with suggestions for their making. 

WELSH, CHARLES. The Appeal of Color. In Printing Art, February, 1905. 
Early training in color as essential to its appreciation later. 

WEINLAND, MapcE E. The Crafts. In Keramic Studio, September and Octc- 
ber, 1904. Instructions in making raffha waste basket and pillow. 

Waite, Mary. How to make Pottery. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
pp. 179. An elementary handbook describing the essential operations in 
pottery making. 

WHITEHEAD, RALPH RADCLIFFE. The Application of Art to Hand Work. In 
The Elementary School Teacher, October, 1904. A plea for a close con- 
nection between art and manual work. 

Wits, Orive. Freehand Cutting. In The School Arts Book, January, 1905. 
Some practical suggestions for conducting such lessons in connection with 
subjects which may be illustrated. 

Woop, ArtHUR C. The Manufacture of Wall Paper. In Brush and Pencil, 
July, 1905. Some principles which must be observed in making a design 
that can be used. ‘The character of the design as determined by its com- 
mercial value. 
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Worst, Epwarp F. Textile Work in Linen. In The Elementary School 
Teacher, February, 1905. An account of the work of the pupils of the Yale 
School, Chicago, in cultivating flax, making necessary apparatus, spinning, 
and weaving. Work done in connection with a study of Irish industries. 

WUERPEL, EpMuND H. The Influence of the Art School and Art Museum on 
Civic Life. In Proceedings of the N. E. A., 1904, Art Department. The 
writer believes that, when wealth is no longer the ideal and when the utility 
of art, art schools, and museums is universally acknowledged, there will be a 
nobler American nation. | 

WYNNE, Mrs. MADELINE YALE. Arts and Crafts. In Report of Western 
Drawing Teachers’ Association, 1904. The arts and crafts movement, 
illustrated by the work at Deerfield and Hingham, with suggestions from 
other industries. 

ZUEBLIN, CHARLES. Art. In The Elementary School Teacher, October, 1904. 
Art in relation to social welfare, occupations, and culture. 
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CATALOGUE OF SUBJECTS 


ARTS AND CRAFTS—GENERAL ARTICLES 


Coison, ErHet M. Fine Russian Embroidery done in Chicago. 
DoLrE, NATHAN HASKELL. Some Sumptuous Book Bindings. 
EASTMAN, CHARLES A. (Ohiyesa.) Indian Handicrafts. 

ELLIS, FLORENCE E. Our Arts and Crafts Association. 

GrRiFFIs, WILLIAM ELtioT. The Craftsman’s Life and Lot in Japan. 
Henry, Kirk D. Stained Glass Work. 

Krrsy, C. VALENTINE. Craftsmanship as a Preventive of Crime. 
McLeEnnon, T. China Decorating. 

ParkKHurRsT, Henry L. Making a Stained Glass Window. 

Pupor, HEINRIcH (translated by Irene Sargent). Artistic Handicraft for Women. 
RICHARDS, CHARLES R. Japanese Handicraft. 

SANFORD, FRANK G. The Art Crafts for Beginners. 

SHINN, Victor I. Handicraft Clubs. 

Stewart, ANNA H. Work in the Carlisle Indian School. 

WEINLAND, MADGE E. The Crafts. 

WynNE, Mrs. MADELINE YALE. Arts and Crafts. 


BASKETRY 


JAMES, GEORGE WHARTON. Practical Basket Making. 
Lone, Mrs. E.M.F. Palm-leaf Basketry. 
MICKEL, ADELAIDE. Coil Rattan Basket. 
Peacock, Emity. Baskets by American Indians. 
SARGENT, IRENE. Indian Basketry: Its Structure and Decoration. 
TURNER, LUTHER WESTON. Basketry. 
Stool with Woven Top. 


CLAY WORK 


Binns, CHARLES F. The Art of the Fire. 
GEARE, RANDOLPH I. Modern Pottery of East India. 
The Potter’s Art in Korea. 
Japanese Porcelains. 
Chinese Porcelains. 
Hoitianp, ANNA M. Clay Modelling. 
MITCHELL, ELMER C. The Making of Pottery. 
Roser, Aucustus F. Pottery for High Schools. 
VoLKMAR, LEon. The Making of Pottery. 
Wuitr, Mary. How to make Pottery. 
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COLOR 


MunsELL, A. H. A Color Notation. 

Norton, Dora Miriam. Painting in Water Color over Charcoal. 
PARSONS, FRANK ALVAH. Water Color in Elementary Schools. 
SCHAURMAN, ETHELYN. Water Color in Elementary Schools. 
TEALLE, GARDNER C. “The Arte and Crafte to Knowe Well to Dye.” 
WELSH, CHARLES. The Appeal to Color. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK—GENERAL ARTICLES 


BRADLEY, E. MaupE. The Making of a Valentine. 
BAWDEN, WILLIAM T. Manual Training in the Graded Schools. 
BAYLIss, ALFRED. What may be done for Manual Training in the Country Schools. 
BUTLER, ANNETTE. Manual Training in Primary Grades. 
CLARK, IDA Hoop. Hand Work in the Elementary Schools. 
CREMINS, JULIA CECELIA. Constructive Work in Primary Grades. 
HamMEL, WitttAM C. A. Educational Manual Training. 
HANEY, JAMES PARTON. Manual Training in the Elementary Schools. 
Hatcu, HENry G. Technique in Elementary Manual Training. 
HILLYER, Vircit Mores. Cardboard Cases for Books. 
Hox1E, JANE L. Hand Work for Kindergartens and Primary Schools. 
Kunon, CHARLES A. Manual of Cardboard Construction. 
PHILLIPS, ROSE, and DEWEY, GRACE. Description of the Play-house made by First Grade 
Children in the Francis W. Parker School. 
SEEGMILLER, WILHELMINA. Suggestions in Hand Work. 
Some Lines of Elementary Hand Work. 
Elementary Hand Work in Indianapolis. 
WEBER, Max. Paper Folding, Tearing, and Cutting. 
WILLs, OLIVE. Freehand Cutting. 


DESIGN 


BATCHELDER, ERNEST ALLEN. Constructive Design. 
The Principles of Design. 
CLARK, Ernest E. A Handbook of Plant Form. 
CONKLING, CARRIE W. Landscape Composition for All Grades. 
COSTER, SYLVIA DEG. Design in the Grades. 
DaILey, JANET M. Design in School. 
DyeEr, ANNA HEARD. The Art of Design as exhibited in the Hand Towel of Japan. 
FENOLLOSA, ERNEST FRANCISCO. The Structural Basis of Art. 
GEORGE, VESPER LINCOLN. Preparation for Design. 
GRASSET, A. (translated by Irene Sargent). The Border Analyzed as a Decorative 
Agent. 
HALL, JAMES. Art and School Festivals. 
HANEY, JAMES Parton. Applied Design. 
JacoBI, CHARLES T. The Title-page of To-day. 
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Quick, RICHARD. Primitive Art as exemplified in Tobacco Pipes. 

SEWELL, ISABEL. Dress Design. 

SMEDLEY, WItl. LARRyMorE. The Work of Anthony H. Euwer. 

STICKLEY, GUSTAV. Ornament: Its Use and Abuse. 

STURGIS, RuSSELL. The Interdependence of the Arts of Design. 

SWEENY, Mrs. F. D. Stencils. 

TEALLE, GARDNER C. The Child’s Book-Plate. 

VERNEUIL, M. P. (translated by Irene Sargent). Fish Forms in Decorative Art. 
Woop, ARTHUR C. The Manufacture of Wall Paper. 


DRAWING 


AMES, JESSIE T. Primary Illustrative Drawing. 
AucsBuRG, D.R. Action Drawing. 
DANIELS, FRED H. ‘Teaching Convergence. 
FInLEy, IpA E. Sketching Chickens. 
HALL, JAMES. Life Drawing. 
NICHOLL, EDNA M. Drawing from Life. 
PARSONS, FRANK ALVAH. Relationship in Grouping. 
SARGENT, WALTER. Primary Drawing. 
Drawing in Rural Schools. 
SIMMONS, KATE CAMERON. Nature Drawing in the Primary Grades, 
TRUEBLOOD, STELLA. Use of the Pencil in the Grades. 


EQUIPMENTS 


BAILEY, CHARLES H. A Study of Manual Training Equipments. 
BARNARD, CHARLES. Tools and Machines. 
BROWN, HAROLD HAVEN. Furniture for High Schools. 


EXHIBITIONS 


AvyrES, Brown. Progress of the South, as shown by Exhibits. 

Bacon, Louis A. Report on Work in Manual Training shown by the Exhibits from Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

BENNETT, CHARLES A. Report on the Exhibit of the Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 

Dosss, ELLA V. Report of the Work as shown by Exhibits from Pacific States. 

DreEvCcK, JR., Gustavus P. The Manual Arts Exhibit at the St. Louis Fair. 
HENKEL, ANNA VANDALAINE. Art Education for the American People, as shown at the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition in the Normal Schools, Art Schools, and Art Handicraft. 
Hitz, Patry SmirH. The Relation of the Kindergarten and the Elementary School as illus- 
trated in their Exhibits. 

Hopkins, JAMES FREDERICK. The Influence of a Great Exposition as an Art Educator. 

Hype, Mary B. Possibilities of Art in Connection with Hand Work, as shown by Exhibits 
from Teachers’ College, New York City. 

MELENEY, CLARENCE A. Report on the New York City Exhibition in Drawing, Construc- 
tion, and Design. 
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PIERCE 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


CHASE, ARTHUR W. Elementary Course in Mechanical Drawing. 
KENNEDY, F. L. Mechanical Drawing. 

Mour, WALTER Martin. Working Drawing in cna Schools. 
SmitH, A. W. One Way to keep a Class in Mechanical Drawing together. 
STODDARD, C. WHITNEY. Geometric Problems. 


SwAN, WALTER DANA. Architectural Drawing in High and Preparatory Schools. 


METAL WORK 


BAcON, JOHN LorRD. Forge Practice. 

BAILEY, HENRY TURNER. Bent Iron. 

BENNETT, CHARLES A. Swedish Metal Sloyd. 

GEARE, RANDOLPH I. ‘The Pewter Craft. 

Martin, LAuURINH. The Art of Enamelling on Metal. 
PEACOCK, Emity. Candlesticks Old and New. 
RICHARDS, CHARLES R. The Metal Crafts of India. 
Rinty, Mary L. Old Pewter Plate. 

RosE, Aucustus F. Metal Work for High Schools. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ADAMS, JOHN Quincy. The Beauty of Machine-made Things. 
BAILEY, HENRY TURNER. The Professional Schools of Paris. 
BALDWIN, WILLIAM A. The School Garden as a Centre of Correlation. 
BENNETT, CHARLES A. The Illinois Manual Arts Association. 
Brown, IpAM. Picture Study for the First Three Years. 
CosTER, ESTHER A. S. The Study of the Great Masters. 
DANIELS, FREDERICK HAMILTON. ‘The Stereopticon in the Art Course. 
An Impression of the Swiss Congress. 
Teaching Lettering. 
Davis, SOLON P. The Manual Arts in Extension Schools. 
The Berne Congress. 
FARRELL, ELIZABETH. A Special Class in a City School. 
FREY, JOSEPHINE A. Picture Study for All Grades. 
Hatch, LuTHER A. Outdoor Industrial Work for Rural Schools. 


JouNsTON, Emma L. Scheme for Decorating Class Rooms in an Elementary School of the 


City of New York. 
KeEITH, HARRIET H. The Use of Pictures in Teaching. 
KENYON, WALTER J. Making One’s Own Wall Maps. 
LIDMAN, CARL. Education for Artistic Handicraft in Sweden. 
MARDUEL, JEAN. The Republic of France: A Nation of Art. 
MENDUM, CHARLOTTE E. How an Art Association was started. 
PERRY, ELIZABETH H. The Art Department of the Normal School. 
PIERCE, Louisa. Bibliography of the Manual Arts. 
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PIERCE 


RANDALL, ASA G. Bulletin Boards. 

Rivey, Mrs. Matitpa Evans. Art Education for the People. 
SARGENT, WALTER. Industrial Drawing. 

SARGENT, IRENE. Art in the Home and in the School. 
STURGIS, RUSSELL. The Appreciation of Sculpture. 
WASHBURNE, MarIon Foster. A Labor Museum. 


MUNICIPAL ART 


Gay, Grorce E. The Educational Influence of Public Outdoor Art. 

KEELER, CHARLES. Municipal Art in American Cities: San Francisco. 

Mattsi£, Mito Roy. Street Decoration in Europe. 

RUCKSTUHL, FREDERICK WELLINGTON. Municipal Sculpture from the American Point of 
View. 

WUERPEL, EpmunpD H. The Influence of the Art School and Art Museum on Civic Life. 


THEORY 


ADKINS, FRANK J. The Intellectual Opportunities of Manual Instruction. 
ALLIson, S. B. A Study in Theories of Art. 
ATKINS, PErcy.. Organization for Art Education in England. 
BALHSEN, LEOPOLD. Art Education for the People in Germany. 
CHAMBERLAIN, ARTHUR Henry. Is the Elementary School Curriculum adjusted ? 
CuRRICULUM of the School of Education. 
CusHMAN, Litt1an S. A Discussion of Mr. Fenollosa’s Theory of Art Development and its 
Relation to Certain Problems of Elementary Education. 
Dopp, KATHERINE E. The Natural Activities of Children as Determining the Industries in 
Early Education. 
FENOLLOSA, ERNEST F. The Fine Arts. 
FROEHLICH, Huco. The Art Side of Manual Training. 
GILBERT, CHARLES B. Manual Training High Schools or Manual Training in High Schools? 
Gore, WILLARD C. Manual Training and Manual Labor. 
HANEY, JAMES PARTON. ‘The Course of Study in the Arts. 
Harvey, L. D. The Activities of Children as Determining the Industries of Early Education. 
JACKMAN, WILBUR S. The Constructive Idea in Education. 
Education as Creation. 
KENYON, WALTER J. The Reasons for Manual Training. 
LANGLEY, ELIZABETH EUPHROSYNE. Correlation and Technical Sequence. 
Leavitt, FRANK M. The Place of Technique in Elementary Manual Training. 
MUNSTERBERG, Huco. The Principles of Art Education. 
RANDALL, A. G. Our Manual Training Course. 
Taytor, J. The New Relationship between Artist and Craftsman. 
Vroom, Witt1amM F. The Relation of the Artistic to the Mechanical in the Manual Arts. 
WHITEHEAD, RALPH RADCLIFFE. The Application of Art to Hand Work. 
ZUEBLIN, CHARLES. Art. 
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PIERCE 


WEAVING 


ALBEE, HELEN R. How an Abnakee Rug is made. 
Abnakee Rugs. 

Jessup, ANNIE L. Cord and Raffa Work. 

MENDUM, CHARLOTTE E. How to make a Hooked Rug. 

Pomeroy, G. Bead Work. 

RICHARDS, CHARLES R. ‘Textile and Other Crafts of India. 

Worst, EpwAarpD F. ‘Textile Work in Linen. 


WOOD WORK 


CRAFTSMAN. Editorials (unsigned). Home Training in Cabinet Work. 


Some Picturesque Bellows. 
GRISWOLD, EDWARD D. Wood Work in the Elementary Grades. 
LIDMAN, CARL. Manual Training in Sweden. 
Murray, M. W. Problems in Wood Working. 
PRATT, CAROLINE L. A Neighborhood Shop for Children. 
SANGSTAD, ELIZABETH. Wood Carving. 
SHELDON, E. H. Methods of Wood Finishing. 
VAN DEUSEN, CLINTON S. Methods of Wood Finishing. 
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Active Members. 


NAME. 
ANTHONY, WILLIS B. 
BatLEy, HENRY T. 
BATCHELDER, ERNEST A. 
BENNETT, CHARLES A. . 
BooNE, CHESHIRE LOWTON 
Brown, HAroip H. 
BURNHAM, FREDERIC L. 
CHAMBERLAIN, ARTHUR H. 
CHURCHILL, ALFRED V. 
CREMINS, JULIA C. 
DANIELS, FREDERICK H. 
Davis, SOLON P. 
DEARBORN, LILLIAN 
DILLoway, THEODORE M. 
Dow, ARTHUR W. 
EDWARDS, WILLIAM J. 
GRISWOLD, EDWARD D. 
HALL, JAMES . 
HANEY, JAMES P. . 
KENT, ERNEST B. . 
McCALL, CARLETON E. 
Mour, WALTER M. 
PERRY, ELIZABETH, H. 
PIERCE, LOUISA 
SARGENT, WALTER 
SHINN, VicrTor I. 
SopER, MABEL B. . 
Stock, MABEL E. . 
TEED, IDA 
WARNER, ANNETTE J. 
WHITNEY, FREDERICK . 


ADDRESS. 
Adams, Mass. 
. North Scituate, Mass. 
Throop Inst., Pasadena, Cal. 
Bradley Polytechnic, Peoria, Ill. 
tor Valley Road, Montclair, IN) 
518 West rsrst St., N.Y. City. 
Classical High Sch., Providence, R.I. 
Throop Polytechnic Inst., Pasadena, Cal. 
Sd Gace (Abroad.) 
356 East uth St., N.Y. City. 
87 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 
86 Edwards St., Hartford, Conn. 
319 Rodney St., Helena, Mont. 
163 Anderson Pl., Buffalo, N.Y. 
500 West rarst St., N.Y. City. 
50 High St., Malden, Mass. 
36 Point St., Yonkers, N.Y. 
518 West rsist St., N.Y. City. 
500 Park Ave., N.Y. City. 
g12 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
. 637 Harrison Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
2860 Briggs Ave., The Bronx, N.Y. City. 
State Normal Sch., Bridgewater, Mass. 
541 Lexington Ave., N.Y. City. 
North Scituate, Mass. 
1435 45th St., Brooklyn. 
oe Lexington Ave., Waltham, Mass. 
Westford Ave., Srrinfeld: Mass. 
320 St. Nicholas Ave., N.Y. City. 
State Normal Sch., Fitchburg, Mass. 
8 Fairfield St., Salem, Mass. 
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Associate Members. 


NAME. 
ANDREWS, J. WINTHROP 
BERRY, NATHANIEL L. 
BRALEY, WILLIAM E. 
CHASE, MABEL 
CoNDON, HARRIET D. 
CUTLER, ERMINA A. 
DARRAH, FRANK J. 
DoRMAN, CHARLOTTE S. 
ELLIS, FLORENCE E. 
FIELD, Mary C. 
GARRITT, ALBERT H. 
GREENWOOD, CORA 
HitTcHcock, HARRIET 
IMRIE, ISABELLE 
KETCHAM, EDMUND 
LEWENTHAL, BECCIE 
MaArsH, HELEN F. 
MATHEWSON, FRANK E. 
MESSENGER, JOHN 
Murray, MICHAEL W. 
Noyes, WILLIAM 
PALEN, JEANETTE . 
PARKER, MARGARET B. 
PARSONS, FRANK A. 
Patrick, Mary L. 
PEARSON, Mary A. 
PICKWICK, ELI, Jr. 
PITMAN, SOPHIA L. 
RANDALL, ASA G. 


RICHARDSON, WILLIAM L. 


ROBERTS, WILLIAM E. . 
Roop, STANLEY H. 


ADDRESS. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Newton, Mass. 
Mb Proseent St., Fall River, Mass. 
- 0 Nutley, Noy: 
Tr g Seki, So. Manchester, Conn. 
35 Spring St., Newport, R.I. 
Worcester, Mass. 
San Juan, Porto Rico. 
I 56 So, Division St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
54 Carroll St., Trenton, N.J. 
1071 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
17 Haynes St., Hartford, Conn. 
. Ardmore, Pa. 
Bronxville NvY: 
I qe 5 Mecunag St., Lowell, Mass. 
163 East 72d St., N.Y. City. 
. Normal Sch., Worcester, Mass. 
932 State St., Springfield, Mass. 
. Weymouth St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
State St. Gram. Sch., Springfield, Mass. 
Teachers’ Gallee N.Y. City. 
Normal Tr’g Sch., So. Orange, N.J. 
33 West 130th St., N.Y. City. 
308 West 147th St., N.Y. City. 
Somerville, Mass. 
No: i tamne Natal School, No. Adams, Mass. 
261 No. 6th St., Newark, N.J. 
152 Pitman St., Providence, R.I. 
383 Blossom St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
652 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Can. 
462 Rose Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
240 Sigourney St., Hariford, Conn. 
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NAME. ADDRESS. 


Rose, Aucustus F. . .  .  . Manual Arts H. S., Providence, R.I. 
TARBELL, FLORENCE J. eee (330 ae 72 Firglade Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Peowmuey. GRACE Be. ON. |g 132 Archer Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
SUE PEOR GI Ect) oo aehete ge gS iaie as Westfield, Mass. 
STABER, OTTILIE P. vee <a penga20 Wests iterep ren tons: INGE 
VICKERY, LILLA M. oie «ae ao: Gidding Aver Gleveland.cG7 
WHiTTirR, AMEYR. . . =... . State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 
WIE LEAMS.- LOUISEO Gs Sea. . 60 Lorraine St., Hartford, Conn. 
wy 
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